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Lhe L.quitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U.S. 


Next year the Equitable Society will begin to pay 
Dividends on its 20-year Tontine policies. If the experi- 
ence of the present year corresponds with that of the year 
just ended, the results of these policies will be as follows: 


Lontine Profits. 


1. On 20-payment life policies, and on Endowments, a 
cash surrender value equal to all the premiums paid, with 
Compound Interest at rates varying from 3% to § per 
cent. per annum. 

2. In every instance a cash return exceeding the 
amount invested, making the cost of the assurance in 
the /east favorable cases less than the zuterest on the 
premiums paid. . 




















20-Payment Life Policies 
Examples: for $1,000. 

Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
20-Year Endowment Policies 30 $622 $909 $1,940 
al el for $1,000. 40 796 1,204 2,030 
seen -Seidia Cash aane | 1,096 ° 1,746 2,430 
Issued. Years Value Value . : 

ye : a Ord Life Polici 
30 $992 $1,706 $3,650 cad 
35 ~=«r,018 1,746 3,310 | Age. Premiums. Cash. Paid-up. 
4o 61,060 81,813. 3,070 | 30 =9$466 $573 $1,230 
45 1,128 1,932 2,950 | 40 644 850 1,440 
50 1,240 2,156 3,000| 50 970 1,387 1,930 






The Society issues policies for any round amount from 
$1,000 to $100,000. The latest form is designated 


The Free Tontne, 


and is a s¢mple promise to pay, and has no conditions on 
the back. It is incontestable after two years; non-forfeit- 
able after three years; unrestricted as to travel and occu- 
pation after one year, and gives a choice of six methods of 
settlement at the end of the Tontine period. 
















The Society also issues a new investment and Indemnity 


Bond 


under which a safe and profitable INVESTMENT is combined 
with the most leberal form of LIFE ASSURANCE extant. 
This Bond is payable at maturity in cash or may be 


extended at interest. 
Assets, $105,000,000 


Liabilities, 82,500,000 
Surplus, $22,500,000 








Income, $30,000,000 
New Assurance, $175,000,000 
Outstanding Assurance, $625,000,000 







J. W. ALEXANDER, V.P. H. B. HYDE, President. 











Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for $1. 
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eW oll Scriptions, IMlustraeed,, Descriptive and Priced 
$10.00. SEED ANNUAY 


for 18g0 will be mailed FREE wall ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers. 

It is better than ever, Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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‘ Address The Christian Union, 
_ 80 Lafayette Place, - New York. 














STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


+" AT NA+ 





INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 





HARTFORD, CONN., 
On the Thirty-first Day of December, 1889. 





Cash Capital, - - - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), - 
Reserve Unpaid Losses (Fire), - 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), 
Other Claims, - - - - 
Net Surplus, - = = 


Total Assets, ~ 


$4,000,000.00 
2,073,162.32 
17,536.86 
191,024 79 
9,206.90 

. 79,912.77 
3,700,666.0 1 


-  $10,071,509.65 








LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-ONE YEARS, 


Sixty-four Milion'Six Hundred and Eioht)-One Thousand Dollars. 





J. GOODNOW, President. 


A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. 


WM. B. CLARK, Vice-Pres’t. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, 4ss’t Secretaries, 





L. A. DICKINSON, Local 


Agent, 224 Main Street. 





CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC & 


EDUCATIONAL. 





NORTHWESTERN LINE 
Through Car Service. 





CHANGE OF TIME. 





N December 2gth, and thereafter, a 

‘ train over the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway will leave daily at 11:30 P,M., Carry- 
ing a through Palace Sleeper for San Fran- 
cisco, a through Palace Sleever for Portland, 
Oregon. The Palace Sleepers for San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oregon, will go forward 
from Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast 
Mail over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago]& 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 


E. P. WILSON. E. L. LOMAX, 
G.P. A.C. & N.-W.R’y, @. P. A. Union Pacific R’y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 


JNDIAN RELICS, FOSSILS, 
I MINERALS, for Cabinets, 
Schools, Museums, and Dealers. 
Agate Goods, Send stamp for 
large Illustrated Catalogue.” L. W. 
STILLWELL, Deapwoop, So. Dax, 


SALESMEN Mantenesiotetss 


our goods by sample tothe wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 
Sustyesition Money advanced for wages, eivertisin 
Beat r wages, adv 2 
forma address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL, or 
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Naw Yorn, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


l 
3 East litn Sraeer, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY fo 
Young Ladies. For circulars, address th™ 

principal, Miss Emmy Neuson. 





Connecticut, Litchfield. 


AKEVIEW HALL.—Home and Col- 
lege Progesetery School for Girls. 
iss Bana I. Smitu, Principal. 
Mrs. R. M. Larurop, Ass’t Prinoipal. 











New York, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 


Rev. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E. 8. West, Lady Principe. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 





New Jenssy, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE 
An Excellent School, in a charming location, 


healthful and homelike. 2d Session ns January 2. 
Address REV. W. C. BOWEN, A.M., President. 





New Jenszy, Newark. 
C= BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 
More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, $50. 
Write for circular. Mention this paper. 


H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 





Wasnineron, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Stendard high. 
Training and privileges of home. Add 

Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. 
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Question.— Should the United States 
adopt the policy of Free Trade? 


Affirmative :—The Rt. Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. 


Negative: — The Hon. JAMES G. 
BLAINE. 


A histone Discussion 


The controversy in the current 
(January) number of the NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW, between 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 


Hon. James G. Blaine 


will take rank among the great liter- 
ary events of history. 











Mr. Gladstone's articie advocating 
Free Trade as the policy for the 
United States occupies 27 pages, Mr. 
Blaine’s reply 27 pages, and together 
these articles form the most brilliant 
and weighty contribution ever made 
to a single number of an American 
periodical. They should be read by 
every person interested in the pros- 
perity of the country. 
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JED: A Boy’s ADVENTURES IN 
THE ARMY OF ‘‘’61-’65.” 


By Warren LEE Goss, author of “A 
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“Century Magazine.”? Fully illustrated. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Te ballot reform makes progress among the peo- 
ple—progress registered alike by the increased 
number of advocates and their quality, and by the 
intensity of opposition which comes from political 
“bosses.” The latest illustration of the last sign 
of progress is a speech made by Senator Gorham, 
of Maryland, not intended for publication, but 
made public through the genius of the ubiquitous 
reporter. The speech was made at a Democratic 
banquet at Annapolis, and the peculiar thing 
about it is the frank assertion by the Senator 
that the adoption of ballot reform in Mary- 
land would hurt the Democrats and help the 
Republicans. He called on Democratic editors 
to start a campaign against it. “You had 
better label it,” he said, “a bill to throw the 
Democratic party in the rear.” The only argu- 
ment used by him against the measure, further 
than this doubtful compliment to the intelligence of 
the Democratic party, is involved in the statement : 
“The system that removes the voter from the 
influence of men of intelligence to a box leaves 
him to the danger of the money power.” ‘ Men 
of intelligence ” is a beautiful euphemism for the 
party hangers-on at the polls. 
* - 
* 

On the other hand, Master Workman Powderly 
has published a vigorous article in favor of the re- 
form bill. He scoffs at the notion that it is to be 
rejected because it is an importation from the Old 
World. He says that superintendents, foremen, and 
petty bosses in the works around Scranton have 
been seen peddling tickets at the polls, their very 
presence under such circumstances serving as an 
intimidation to the workingman, whose self-interest 
depends upon his keeping on the right side of the 
foreman. “It is quite an easy matter,” he says, 
“to advise the workingman to assert his independ- 
ence at the polls and ignore the bosses,” but if you 
“put yourself in the place of a workingman who 
has a wife and five or six helpless children depending 
upon him for support, . . . look into a pocket-book 
with nothing in it but the hope of the next pay day,” 
you will not think it so easy to “ walk before the 
man who can at a word deprive you of a chance to 
earn a dollar for the whole winter and refuse the 
ticket which he offers to you.” Mr. Powderly in 
these sentences interprets the true significance of 
the reform bill. It is a bill to secure the independence 
of wage-earners at the polls, and has for its most 
bitter opponents men who by one method or another 
are endeavoring to control the wage-earner’s vote. 
Meanwhile in this State Senator Saxton is perfect- 
ing some amendments in the hope of securing, un- 
der ex-President Cleveland's influence, a measure of 
Democratic support for his bill, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Governor Hill. These amendments are 
planned to facilitate in voting the voter who is not 
well informed. They allow, for example, a vote 
for the President instead of for all the Presidential 
electors, the mark for the President counting as a 
mark for the electoral college; they provide for 
such grouping of candidates as will make it easy 
for the voter to know which belong to the Repub- 
lican, the Democratic, Prohibition, or the Labor 
party respectively; and they provide for aid to be 
rendered to any voter who declares under oath that 
he cannot read, 








The difficulty of ascertaining the facts respecting 
the condition of affairs in the South is illustrated 
by two newspapers which lie before us this Mon- 
day morning. The New York “Tribune” con- 
tains the report of an appeal by a Mr. Joiner, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, an Englishman, 
though he has been in this country for nearly forty 
years. He has been preaching to a negro mission 
congregation near Holly Springs, N. C., and he 
appeals to the British Minister at Washington for 
protection against mob violence, declaring himself 
unable to secure protection from the local authori- 
ties of North Carolina. Of course such an appeal as 
this must be received with caution unless it is accom- 
panied with some sort of evidence which affords a 
guarantee of the character of the complainant. 
But the fact that any man has to appeal to a for- 
eign country for protection against mob violence in 
our own country is, to say the least, humiliating to 
an American. The New York “ World ” news- 
paper, on the other hand, has been making an in- 
vestigation into the condition of colored people in 
the South through correspondents, and states the 
result of their labors in the States of Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Florida, Mississippi, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. We cannoi condense into 
a paragraph the reports from these several States in 
detail. Itmust be enough to say, in general terms, 
that, according to these correspondents, educational 
facilities are afforded to negroes in these States equal 
t» those afforded tothe whites. Their wages are fair 
and their liberty protected. Thus, to give details, the 
bulk of the educational funds in the State of Florida 
comes from the white population, but the fund is 
given in equal ratio to the negroes with the whites. 
The University of Tennessee at Knoxville is for col- 
ored students as well as white. The negro wages in 
Mississippi, on farm lands, range from $10 to $20 a 
month and board. Five million dollars have been 
expended in the State of Virginia in the last seven- 
teen years for educating the negroes and caring 
for negro lunatics. Georgia has over a fifth more 
colored children than white in her schools. These 
facts may suffice as illustrations of the way in 
which the New York “ World” correspondents 
look at the condition of the colored people in the 
Southern States. 

* m * 

There is, however, not a little significance on the 
other side in a speech made at Charleston by the 
Rev. I. S. Lee, a prominent colored minister, on 
Emancipation Day, January Ist. He advocates 
emigration for the negrorace. “No more faith,” he 
says, “can be put in a Republican than in a Demo- 
erat; they will’ do nothing for us unless it is 
their advantage to do so. . . . We must show our 
independence, and the sooner we do this the better. 
Let some of us leave, and go to Africa, if neces- 
sary; show that we can get along without the 
Anglo-Saxon, and by this spirit of independence 
make them learn and appreciate our value.” When 
the condition of things in any State is such that 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens think it necessary 
to emigrate for their own protection, the showing 
is not counterbalanced by school statistics or au- 


thenticated reports of rates of wages. 
* 


= 
* 


The “duel ” between the Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone and the Hon. James G. Blaine in the Janu- 
ary “ North American Review ” is the most interest- 
ing and important contribution to modern discussion 
to be found in any of the periodicals of the month. 
We had set ourselves the task of giving to our 


readers the substance, or at least the salient points | 


in these articles, but further consideration compels 
us to abandon the attempt. It must suffice to say 








that Mr. Gladstone’s article in favor of free trade is 
mainly philosophical, while Mr. Blaine’s article in 
favor of protection is mainly historical. — Mr. Glad- 
stone does, indeed, undertake to show, by a few gen- 
eral statements relative to increase of wages, that 
England’s prosperity has been promoted by a 
policy of free trade, and humorously suggests 
that the American arguments for protection are 
phonographic echoes of similar arguments of fifty 
years ago in Great Britain. But the stress 
of his argument is philosophic; he undertakes 
to show that protection violates fundamental and 
essential laws of political economy. Mr. Blaine, 
on the other hand, undertakes to trace the history 
of free trade and protection, and to show, by de- 
tailed illustrations, that protection has protected— 
has lowered prices, raised wages, and improved 
products, and generally promoted national prosper- 
ity. Thus only to a limited extent do the spears 
of these combatants clash ; they ride in full tilt by 
but not against each other, and the spectators are 
privileged to admire the dexterity of both. We 
recommend to the student of modern political 
economy a careful and candid reading of both 
papers, without undertaking to criticise or even to 
summarize either. 
* ~ * 

The hearings of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the tariff question have so far been exclu- 
sively those of manufacturers who have goods to 
sell in large quantities, and not of the mass of 
the consumers who have goods to buy in small 
quantities. Naturally, most of the demands have 
been for increased tariff rates. Nevertheless, even 
among manufacturers a considerable diversity 
of opinion has been developed. The President of 
the Western Ore Association, for example, has 
pleaded for the retention of athirty per cent. duty on 
Bessemer ores; while Mr. Tobey, a Massachusetts 
manufacturer, has urged that before 1874 there 
was no duty at all upon these ores, and that the 
present duty imposes an unnecessary hardship upon 
American iron manufacturers. When the glass 
manufacturers were before the Committee, almost all 
of them demanded higher rates. This demand 
was a very plausible one, for the labor bill in mak- 
ing glass is greater than the bill for raw materials. 
In iron and woolen factories the labor bill is but an 
average of eighteen per cent. of the value of the 
product ; but in glass factories the labor bill is 
forty-two per cent. It would seem, therefore, 
that, unless American labor is very much more skill- 
ful than German labor, very much better provided 
with labor-saving machinery, and very much less 
in need of constant superintendence, the Germans 
could manufacture cheaper than the Americans. 
Yet Mr. George A. Macbeth, a great chimney-glass 
manufacturer of Pittsburg, told the Committee that 
with free raw materials he could compete with the 
Germans in their own markets and pay better wages 
than he does now. Already he exported goods in 
considerable quantities, and with free raw material 
he could greatly increase his exports. When the 
wool duty was up for consideration, the most inter- 
esting documents were two petitions presented by 
the editor of the “‘ American Wool Reporter,” of 
Boston. One of these, signed by two hundred and 
thirty manufacturers, was in favor of a low ad 
valorem duty on wool; the other, signed by over 
five hundred manufacturers, demanded absolutely 
free wool. 


* * 
* 


Another step has been taken in the proceedings 
against the Sugar Trust. Mr. Gray, the receiver 
of the North River Sugar Refining Company, 
has filed a petition in the Supreme Court for an 
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injunction restraining the companies and individu- 
als cited as members of the Trust from paying 
any further moneys out of the assets of the co- 
partnership to any persons under the guise of divi- 
dends, or from otherwise disposing of the assets of 
the copartnership. This petition is a natural re- 
sult of the reaffirmed decision of Judge Barrett in 
the North River Sugar Refinery case, but it will 
be seen that it represents an immediate and 
severely practical application of that decision. In 
military parlance it might be described as a move- 
ment cutting off the enemy from his supplies. 
Pending the decision of the action for the dissolu- 
tion of partnership between the defendants and 
the North River Company, the various companies 
and stockholders, or Trust certificate holders, can 
receive no returns whatever if this petition is 
granted, as it probably will be. We have pointed 
out before that the holders of Trust certificates 
hold something which has no formally acknowl- 
edged legal existence. Receiver Gray’s case for 
the appointment of a receiver for the Havemeyer 
& Elder Company, and the Attorney-General’s 
suit for a dissolution of partnership, will probably 
be reached this month. In the light of previous 
decisions, it is regarded as probable that these suits 
will be decided adversely to the Trust. The next 
step will be to “wind up” the business, and it is 
said to be likely that the refinery property will be 
sold under the hammer, and the proceeds lodged 
with the Court for distribution when the rightful 
owners are formally determined, these owners 
being the stockholders of record prior to the time 
when the company was merged in the Trust. 
* . 
+ 

In spite of the fact that National Trusts have been 
a great deal more talked about in the press and on 
political platforms than municipal monopolies, it 
is the latter which the mass of people are more con- 
cerned about. The question of gas bills is one that 
comes home to them with great directness and great 
frequency, while the extra price which they pay 
upon cotton-seed oil, or petroleum even, because of 
the National Trust, is a very vague matter. But, 
aside from the greater directness of the municipal 
extortions, it is probable that they are greater in 
amount. It is impossible that capital in a manu- 
facture which any one can engage in shall yield a 
great deal more than the competitive rates of 
profit; while it is not only possible, but actually the 
case, that the gas manufactories of this country are 
. capitalized at nearly three times what it would cost 
to replace them, and are generally paying liberal 
dividends upon this excessive capitalization. The 
experiments which a number of cities have already 
made in the municipal ownership of gas works we 
have already reported. Still another great city, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been contemplating a sim- 
ilar experiment. Yet in this case it seems that the 
popular sentiment against monopolies has been uti- 
lized by the worst class of monopolists. In St. Louis 
all of the gas companies have been nominally, as 
well as really, merged into a single combination. 
Ostensibly to defeat its extortions, a bill was passed 
by the city legislature giving a public contract, 
without competition, to a set of adventurers to con- 
struct a system of gas works and sell to the city for 
$4,500,000. Bonds for this amount bearing five 
per cent. interest and running thirty years were to 
be issued, so that the city pledged itself to pay, in 
interest and principal, a total of $11,250,000. 
The St. Louis paper whose report of this bill is 
before us says that the city could build its own 
works for $2500,000. On New Year's Day 
Mayor Noonan vetoed the measure. The charter 
of the old gas combination expires this year, and its 
manager has printed a long article advocating that 
it would be better to recharter it at the old rates 
than to establish a new system, which would of 
course involve a great waste of capital invested in 
duplicate pipe lines. So far his argument was 
good ; but when he proceeds to argue that munici- 





pal ownership has been a failure where it has 
been tried, he is forced to misrepresent the facts 
in the case. In order to avoid the evils of dupli- 
cate and triplicate gas mains, cities should be 
empowered to buy those already laid at what it 
would cost to replace them. This right of eminent 
domain, which all cities have in buying school 
properties, might with justice and wisdom be ap- 
plied to the buying out of natural monopolies. When 
private water-works companies were chartered in 
this country, it was a common thing for the charter 
to provide that after a certain number of years 
the city should bave the right of repurchase. 
France makes this stipulation regarding all its 
railroads. The time has come for the same princi- 
ple to be applied to gas companies. 
* * 
* 

In one of the November issues of The Christian 
Union Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler gave a very in- 
teresting account of the system by which the munic- 
ipal government of Paris is supplying that city 
with popular libraries. It is proposed to establish 
one of these libraries in each of the eighty quar- 
ters into which the French capital is divided, and 
fifty-seven are already in active operation. These 
libraries are entirely free, as a rule have reading- 
rooms attached, and loan all books, except very 
rare or expensive works and books of reference. 
The libraries are opened every week day, and on 
Sunday from ten in the morning until noon, and ad- 
mission is entirely without restriction. This work, 
done so admirably by public authority in Paris, 
ought to be duplicated in this city by private gen- 
erosity. An attempt has already been made in this 
direction through the organization known as the 
New York Free Circulating Library. Beginning 
its work in March, 1879, in two small rooms in 
Bond Street, this organization has now four large 
libraries—one at 48 Bond Street, one at 135 Sec- 
ond Avenue, one at 226 West Forty-second Street, 
and one at 251 West Thirteenth Street. During 
the past year the committee report an increased 
circulation of books over the preceding year of 
102,668 volumes, and of the great number of books 
circulated only nine have not been returned or re- 
placed. Each library reports a rapid change for 
the better in the manners and bearing of its fre- 
quenters, who soon come to appreciate their privi- 
leges and respect them; while the growth of liter- 
ary taste and discrimination is not less marked. 
The librarian makes this significant comment : 


‘“*The real improvement in the reading from the older 
libraries is best shown in the fiction list, where the selection 
of books is most under the control of the librarians, and is 
greatly in advance of the list published four years ago. Such 
authors as Holmes, Douglas, Wilson, ete., who still take the 
lead in the newer libraries, have given place to Dickens, 
Seott, Dumas. The two books of the year are Wallace’s 
‘Ben-Hur’ and Ward’s ‘Robert Elsmere.’ Bellamy’s 
‘Looking Backward ’ was not purchased in duplicate early 
enough to stand high in the list, but is one of the most 
popularnow. It will be noticed that in most cases the favor- 
ite book of a class or of an author is a representative one. 
Especially is that noticeable in the list of the Ottendorfer 
Library, where it is evident that Americans of foreign birth 
or parentage are reading the best, or at least best known, 
books in American literature, and that American history, 
biography, and miscellany are taking the lead. It is certain 
that Germans read better books than Americans, and boys 
than girls.” 


The Free Circulating Library deserves and 
ought to receive the most generous support from 
our citizens. New York ought not to be behind 
Paris in the facilities for the intellectual develop- 
ment of all its citizens. The system which, instead 
of massing books in a central locality, distributes 
them in all parts of the community, is eminently 
wise, and has proved to be eminently practical. 
The city contributes $10,000 annually to the sup- 
port of the society ; for the remainder of the funds 
necessary for this work the society must depend 
upon private donors. There ought to be found in 
every quarter of the city some citizen or citizens 
willing to endow one of these branch libraries. 

* * 


* 
Columbia College has taken another step in the 





direction of bringing its fund of scholarship into 
relation with the life of the metropolis which will 
command the hearty commendation of all intelli- 
gent citizens. It has arranged a course of free 
public lectures, to be given in the large hall of 
Cooper Institute on the evenings of Monday, Tues- 
day, Friday, and Saturday of this week, and of 
Monday and Tuesday of next week, by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, on subjects relating to various phases 
of history and exploration in Egypt, the doors to 
be open at quarter past seven and the lectures to 
begin at eight o’clock. It is needless here to re- 
peat what we have already said about Miss 
Edwards's equipment and gifts for instructing peo- 
ple in matters relating to Egyptology. She has 
everywhere charmed her audiences, not only by the 
adequacy of her scholarship, but by the ease and 
naturalness of her manner. This course of free 
lectures provided by the munificence of Columbia 
College will give an opportunity for all those who 
care to hear what Miss Edwards has to say about 
the ancient history and the recent explorations of 
one of the most interesting countries in the his- 
tory of civilization. This is a long and significant 
step in the direction of the very best kind of pop- 
ularization of knowledge. It indicates the spirit of 
progress at Columbia College, manifested in many 
ways of late, and which in the near future will 
awaken in its prosperity and growth an interest 
which New York has never felt before. 
* * 
* 

On the last day of the year Browning was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in the Poets’ Corner, 
immediately in front of the Cowley monument, and 
in near proximity to the bust of Longfellow. 
Close beside this latest comer into this immortal 
fellowship are the monuments of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Jonson, and Milton. Although there has been of 
late a great deal of earnest discussion with regard 
to the discontinuance of burials in the Abbey, it 
seems to have been felt that in the case of Brown. 
ing an exception must be made. It is probable, 
however, that with the passing off the stage of the 
older English men of genius, interment in the 
Abbey will finally cease, for obvious sanitary 
reasons. It was in every way fitting that Brown- 
ing should find his resting-place among the greatest 
of English poets. His life had not been identified 
with long residence in any one English locality. 
There was some feeling that he ought to have been 
placed beside his wife at Florence, but, although 
loving Italy with intense devotion, Browning was 
an Englishman in every sense of the word, and a 
deeper sentiment would have been violated if the 
place of his last sleep had been outside the island 
from which he drew his life. No one seems to 
have questioned the right which Browning had 
established to lie among the greatest of English 
poets; men of all classes and professions, from the 
Poet Laureate down, united in the request, and the 
Abbey was crowded with a group of mourners 
brought together only when the hand of death is 
laid upon a man of genius. Among all those 
whom England holds dear within the walls of the 
venerable Abbey, there is no one who pursued the 
noblest things of life with a clearer insight, a more 


steadfast courage, or a more aspiring faith. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Robert Giffen, who is unquestionably the 
greatest authority upon statistics in the English- 
speaking world, has read before the Statistical 
Society of England another paper upon the wealth 
of the United Kingdom. Ten years ago Mr. Giffen 
prepared a similar paper, and his estimates have 
stood almost unchallenged. According to his fig- 
ures, the national wealth of England in 1885 was 
$50,000,000,000, of which $8,000,000,000 was in 
land, $10,000,000 000 in houses, and approximately 
$5,000,000,000 each in foreign investments, in 
railways, and in movables. The value of the 
houses, of course, includes that of the ground on 
which they stand, which may generally be reck- 
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oned at more than one-half. If Mr. George’s 
proposition were adopted, and all taxation put upon 
ground rents, there would be $14,000,000,000 
worth of land for England to draw upon for $620,- 
000,000 taxes. Mr. Giffen estimates that land 
yields a little less than four per cent. The 
relatively small sum in movables refutes the popu- 
lar notion that personal property is becoming an 
increasingly great element in national wealth as 
national wealth increases. Insome of the Western 
Territories in America the value of the movables 
is as greatas of houses and lands combined. What 
is most interesting, perhaps, is the increase in the 
national wealth in 1885 over that of 1875. Then 
the sum total was $42,000,000,000, and now it is 
$50,000,000,000. The actual increase in wealth 
has been even greater than this, for the value 
of a dollar has greatly increased during the 
decade. For twenty years after the discovery 
of the Australian and California gold mines the 
purchasing power of a dollar constantly decreased, 
but since 1873 it has constantly advanced. Mr. 
David A. Wells estimates that since 1873 it has 
increased between twenty-five and thirty per cent. 
Mr. Giffen estimates that the increase between 1875 
and 1885 amounted to fifteen per cent. Taking 
this into consideration, the national wealth of the 
Kingdom increased forty per cent. during the 
decade, which was the same as between 1865 and 
1875. The distribution of this wealth in different 
quarters of Great Britain is also interesting. In 
England the average wealth of each family of five 
persons is $7,500, in Scotland $6,000, and in Ireland 
$2,000. The most interesting question of all, how 
many people are benefited by these high averages, 
is ignored by Mr. Giffen. It is small consolation 
to ninety-nine per cent. of the families in England 
to know that the average wealth is $8,000 if it be 
true that practically the whole of the national 


wealth is in the hands of the remaining one per cent. 


* * 
* 


We have received a circular from Albert Griffin, 
who is well known to our readers as an advocate of 
prohibition, though a stalwart Republican and per- 
haps the most active promoter of the anti-saloon 
movement in the Republican party. In this cir- 
cular he declares his conviction that we must go 
back to the moral suasion movement and increase 
by moral means the number of total abstainers be- 
fore we shall be ready for effective legislation on 
the temperance subject. He presents a statistical 
table showing the reaction against prohibition—a 
table which is certainly very significant. Accord- 
ing to this table the per cent. of the total vote for 
prohibition amendments prior to 1887 in the States 
of Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, Maine, and Rhode Island 
was 44.62—a little less than half; while in 1888 
and ‘89, in West Virginia, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut the per cent. of the total vote for prohibition 
was 26.77 per cent., or a little over a quarter. It is 
true that the six States which voted in 1888 and 
’89 are not identical with the five States which 
voted in 1880-86, butit can hardly be doubted that 
the figures indicate, if they do not demonstrate, a 
recession of the prohibition sentiment. We hope, 
and indeed we believe, that they do not also indicate 
& recession in temperance sentiment. 

* 7 
* 

The tide of foreign immigration, which reached 
its height seven years ago, when nearly 750,000 
immigrants came into the country, has been 
steadily receding ever since, and the figures for 
1889 show a decrease of nearly 100,000 as com- 
pared with the figures of 1888. In 1889 the 
number of immigrants was a little more than 
400,000. Of this number, according to a summary 
in the “ Nation,” nearly 100,000 were Germans, 
140,000 came from various parts of Great Britain, 
and 45,000 from Norway and Sweden. Aggregate 
statisties covering seventy years have now been 
secured, and these show that the population of the 





United States since 1820 has received no less than 
15,000,000 people from the Old World; Great 
Britain contributing about 6,000,000, Germany 
4,500,000, Ireland 3,500,000, Norway and Sweden 
800,000, and France 350,000. When one studies 
these figures and perceives their significance, it is 
surprising that the disturbance of political and 
economic conditions has been, on the whole, so 
slight. Nothing shows more clearly the strength 
and elasticity of our institutions than the absorp- 
tion of diverse nationalities without serious dis- 


turbance of our National conditions. 


* * 
* 


There were over 1,200 deaths in the city of 
New York last week—an increase of about 500 
over the average number for the corresponding 
period of former years. This great increase is 
attributable almost entirely to an increase in 
pneumonia, phthisis, and other similar diseases. 
There can be no doubt that many of these cases 
have followed directly upon the prevailing epi- 
demic of influenza. So high an authority as the 
“Medical Record” admits that there is no doubt 
that there is an epidemic of what is popularly 
known as “the grip,” and that its general charac- 
ter corresponds in symptoms with the prevailing 
type of the malady in Russia, Germany, and France. 
There is evidence, however, that the epidemic is 
now on the decline; the death rate in this city 
has fallen very decidedly within the last few 
days. The great danger continues to be that of 
incarring pneumonia or other serious disease when 
the patient is weakened and made susceptible 
by the epidemic. As the “ Medical Record ” says, 
there is no better protection against an attack 
than the maintenance of good health by avoidance 
of overfatigue, undue exposure, and insufficient 
food and sleep. It may be added that another 
danger which should be avoided is amateur doctor- 
ing. In Europe the epidemic seems generally to 
be on the decline, though many cases of deaths 
are reported, principally of elderly or debilitated 
persons. Among the eminent persons who have 
died the past week, and whose deaths may be at- 
tributed more or less directly to the “grip,” are 
Prince Charles William Philip,the head of the 
house of Auersperg, the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, 
and Professor Erwin Nasse, the occupant of the 
chair of political economy at Bonn. The Dowager 
Empress Augusta of Germany, and Dr. Dollinger, 
the great theologian, are very seriously ill, and 
hardly expected to live. In England, which has 
been comparatively free from the epidemic until 
last week, there was a great increase in the number 
of cases. The most prominent victim was the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, for whom at one time great ap- 
prehensions were felt. 

*.* 

The annual report of the superintendents of 
State’s prisons of this State is a gloomy document. 
It shows a deficit during the year 1889 of $369,- 
27425. This isasmall matter, however, compared 
with the fact that “ sickness, insanity, and death at- 
tacked the wretched imprisoned men as they never 
did before.” Both evils were due to the abolition 
of industry in our prisons. Yet it may be that the 
eventual result will more than counterbalance the 
temporary wrong and injury. If the new system 
of industry which went into operation in June, 
1889, is made effective it will be a great im- 
provement on the old system under which the 
labor of the prisoners was sold to the’ highest 
bidder, and the prisons were conducted under a 
double-headed management for the purpose of mak- 
ing money for the State. Under the new system, 
if it is carried out in the spirit in which it was 
framed, the industries will be organized for reform- 
atory purposes, and though there may still be a 
deficit on the pages of the ledger, that will be a 
matter of no consequence provided there is a bal- 
ance to our credit in the book-making which shows 
the moral results in men. 





The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman has just 
concluded what we suspect is the longest series of 
lectures ever delivered in any church, a series 
begun in 1864 and ended in 1889. These lectures 
were on the Bible, and they consiituted for his con- 
gregation a systematic study of first the New and 
then the Old Testament. Dr. Boardman is a con- 
servative in theology, and, in the account from which 
we condense this paragraph, affirms his personal 
belief in the story of the miraculous deliverance of 
Jonah from the belly of the great fish. His dec- 
laration, therefore, of his faith in progress in 
theological thought is the more significant. “I 
cannot,” he says, “ now teach the same ideas con- 
cerning the Bible and its innumerable characters 
that I did a quarter of a century ago. If the sub- 
ject were a stone ora cick I might, but Christian- 
ity is an organism and a growth. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the Christian religion that it always 
looks forward while others look backward. It is 
a religion of advents and the future; others of 


sepulchers and monuments.” 


*® * 
* 


GENERAL News.—It is again reported that John 
Ruskin, the author, is seriously ill. The Spanish 
Ministry has resigned, and Sefior Sagasta will 
form a new Cabinet. Henry R. Pierson, Chan- 
cellor of the University of the State of New York, 
died at Albany on January 1. The revolution 
in San Salvador has been entirely put down. 
It is rumored that new plots against the Czar have 
been discovered, and that several officers have 
been executed. The latest reports from Brazil 
state that quiet continues and that the generally 
predicted counter-revolution has not broken out. 
Subscriptions to the New York World's Fair 
now amount to $5,300,000. T. C. Power and 
W. F. Sanders will be the United States Senators 
from Montana. Major Wissman has had an- 
other engagement with the insurgent rebels of the 
African East Coast, and has defeated them, killing 
great numbers. 


























AN ACT OF JUSTICE. 


A act of simple justice is sometimes delayed 

long after the public conscience recognizes its 
connivance with, and responsibility for, a wrong. 
Such a postponement of the act of restitution is 
more heinous than the original offense, because the 
wrong-doing is continued with open eyes and in 
spite of the protest of conscience. This is the stage 
which this country has reached in its dealings with 
foreign authors. For years we appropriated the 
property of these writers without scruple, although 
never without protest from some of the keener- 
sighted and more sensitive of our countrymen. 
Then came a period of discussion and education ; 
many who had never given the matter thought 
came to see clearly the moral question involved, 
many who had been governed solely by selfish 
interests were brought to look at the matter in its 
larger relations to the welfare of the country. It 
is not too much to say that, as a result of discussion, 
the American people became convinced of the in- 
justice of denying foreign authors the rights of 
property in their works in this country. Last year 
every interest involved in the making of books 
joined in the effort to secure international copy- 
right; American authors, publishers, printers, and 
booksellers were practically a unit for the imme- 
diate redress of an ancient wrong. This is the 
present condition of the copyright agitation; the 
country recognizes the injury it has been inflicting, 
not on business rivals, but on those who have been 
its teachers, inspirers, and consolers. Uuder these 
circumstances every day’s delay of the act of jus- 
tice adds to the National offense. 

On Thursday of this week the Copyright bill, 
the provisions of which were made familiar to the 
country last winter, will come up for committee 
consideration in both Houses of Congress. Con- 
gress showed last winter a clear understanding of 
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the justice and wisdom of this measure, and a strong 
disposition to give it effect ; unfortunately, the pres- 
sure of other matters prevented the bill from reach- 
ing a vote in the House of Representatives. It is 
now over seventy years since the agitation for some 
form of international copyright began. During this 
long period two generations of Americans have been 
largely educated by books of foreign making—not 
by foreign books, for in the great republic of letters 
there are no national boundaries. Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Arnold, Newman, among English thinkers ; Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, among 
English poets ; Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, among English novelists, have been the com- 
panions and instructors of all classes of Americans. 
They have not given us foreign ideas, because ideas 
have no nationality ; ideas are of universal import 
and significance. These great writers, to say noth- 
ing of their Continental brethren, working with 
our native writers, have brought before us the 
larger relations in which men stand to each other 
and to the great questions of life; they have spoken 
to us of the things of the spirit; they have made 
us feel the power of the Ideal; they have inspired 
us with the highest aims and consoled us with the 
noblest hopes. If these voices had not been in our 
ears, how great would have been our impoverish- 
ment! 

And yet how ignobly we have repaid these 
benefactors! We have welcomed the inspiration 
of Carlyle and Ruskin, of Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Browning; we have been beguiled out of our 
troubles again and again by Thackeray and Scott 
and Dickens, but we have given nothing in ex- 
change ; or, if we have given insignificant sums, 
we have given out of private shame, not out of 
public recognition of right. To put the case with 
the frankness with which it is high time we treated 
it, we have cheated our benefactors, stolen our 
inspiration, and filched our pleasures! The im- 
mediate passage of the Copyright bill has become a 
matter of National honor. 








TWO CORRECTIONS. 


RECENT sermon of Mr. Abbott’s on “ Puri- 

tanism in Politics” has called out the re- 
sponses from two organs of Governor Hill from 
which we quote below : 


** For him [Dr. Lyman Abbott] to say that he thinks that 
‘the opposition of Governor Hill’ to a political bill ‘is its 
greatest recommendation’ suggests itself to be as rude and 
flippant as it would for the ‘ Eagle’ to say that ‘for Lyman 
Abbott to be for a cause makes against the cause.’ Curtness 
and pertness are disappearing from respectable journalism, 
and ought to disappear from responsible pulpiteering. Gov- 
ernor Hill’s arguments were constitutional against the Sax- 
ton bill and for the Linson bill. They have been denounced, 
but they have never been answered.”—[Brooklyn Eagle. 


What Mr. Abbott said was, not that the opposition 
of Governor Hill to the Saxton bill was its strong- 
est recommendation, but that the objection of Gov- 
ernor Hill to the Saxton bill was the strongest 
argument in its favor. That objection is that it 
would discourage illiterate voting; and the dis- 
couragement of illiterate voting is very desirable. 


“The Rev. Dr. Abbott, of Plymouth Church, wants to see 
some system devised to prevent ignorant men from voting. 
He thinks that we have made a great mistake in establishing 
universal suffrage, and that to ‘ cleanse politics’ and ‘ puri- 
fy the ballot’ only good and intelligent citizens should be 
suffered to go to the polls. 

‘* But who is to determine their fitness to exercise the privi- 
lege ? What is the degree of ignorance in a man which un- 
fits him to have a voice in the government of the Republic ? 
What must be his moral qualifications, and how shall they 
be tested? Dr. Abbott would probably say that nobody 
ought to vote who cannot read and write. Yet there are 
many illiterate people who have a very clear understanding 
of political questions ; and moral excellence may be as com- 
mon among them as among their more learned neighbors ; a 
man who gets his information by observation and by listen- 
ing is sometimes wiser than the man of books.’”,-—{New York 
Sun. 


It is true, as the “ Sun” contends, that knowledge 
and wisdom are not identical ; that a man may be 
able to read and not be able to judge wisely, and, 
vice versa, may be able to judge wisely and not be 





able to read. But, generally, information and judg- 
ment go together. How much better prepared, for 
example, to vote wisely is he who reads the “Sun” 
every morning than he who does not! But that is 
not all. The man who does not care enough about 
voting, to learn, in this land of free schools, how to 
read his ballot, and how to mark it with an X, does not 
care enough about the ballot to be intrusted with it. 
We believe in democracy. We have no wish to 
substitute for it an aristocracy of any kind—not 
even a literary aristocracy. We have more faith 
in the instincts of the plain people than in the lead- 
ership of self-constituted Solons. But we want 
through the ballot-box an honest judgment and an 
American judgment. The Saxton Reform bill gives 
an honest ballot, because it makes bribery difficult, 
and all forms of coercion by “ bosses,” industrial or 
political, impossible. It gives an American ballot, 
because presumably any foreigner who has learned 
to read the American language is an American at 
heart, and any foreigner who has not is still a for- 
eigner at heart. This is what we mean by saying 
that Governor Hill’s objection to the Saxton Re- 
form bill is the strongest argument in its favor. 
And we reiterate the statement. 

If the Southern States were to adopt the Saxton 
Reform bill, they would by that act do more to 
solve their suffrage problem than Federal election 
laws could do in half a century. 








RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


R. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, in the Janu- 
ary “Arena,” thus defines the position of 
the secularists whose prophet and apostle he is : 


“The Government of the United States is secular. It de- 
rives its power from the consent of man. Itis a government 
with which God has nothing whatever to do, and all forms 
and customs inconsistent with the fundamental fact that the 
people are the source of authority should be abandoned.” 


This doctrine preached here is already accepted 
by the Anarchists of New York and Chicago. 
How it operates in their cases is a little indication 
of how it would operate if it should become the 
general faith of the common people of the United 
States. What bonds will bind this great hetero- 
geneous American population together when the 
religious bonds are dissolved? What basis will be 
left for brotherhood when Fatherhood is denied ? 
What restraint for animal appetites and passions, 
if men come thoroughly to believe that they are 
only a higher kind of animals? Let the 7,000,000 
of negroes in the South, for example, be thoroughly 
persuaded that there is no God—or, at all events, 
none who has anything to do with human govern- 
ment ; and nohereafter—none, at all events, which 
has any relation to character and conduct here— 
and how long will life or property or the honor of 
women be safe in the Southern cities ? 

It is said that the State has nothing to do with 
religion, nor religion with the State. What, then, 
are the functions of the State? The administra- 
tion of justice. Is justice not an element in relig- 
ion? The education of the masses. For that 
the Republic should educate its own children is 
fundamental to American institutions. And educa- 
tion is character building ; and character building 
—is that not a function of religion? The State 
has thousands of criminals to deal with; it is no 
longer content to shut them up in prisons and for- 
get them; it is undertaking now to reform them. 
The reclamation of criminals is what theology calls 
redemption. Is not redemption the very highest 
office of religion? The threefold function of the 
State— justice, character building, redemption—this 
is all a religious function. If the secularist means 
that the State ought not to have a creed, a ritual, 
or a hierarchy, we shall agree with him. But these 
are not religion ; these are the mere instruments of 
religion—or sometimes of irreligion. Religion is 
justice, righteousness, mercy ; and a State without 
these is already dissolved, and has no justification 
for the semblance and pretense of being. 





TIME AND GROWTH. 


On of the hardest demands nature makes upon 
men is to wait for the results of growth. The 
workman who manufactures an article with his 
own hands, and who sees it assume final shape and 
form exactly in proportion to the time and strength 
and skill which he puts into it, receives an imme- 
diate return for his work; but the man who 
takes poor or undeveloped soil, who becomes a 
pioneer in a new country, must wait long and 
wait patiently before he receives back that 
which he has put into his venture. This is 
the price which nature demands for her fer- 
tility ; and this law of growth applies to all 
things which are vital as contrasted with things 
which are purely mechanical. A thing which 
grows must have time, and the best things in the 
world are generally those which demand the longest 
time. The rank and short-lived weed reaches its 
full development in the briefest possible time, but 
the oak which is to stand for centuries demands 
the sunshine and the storm of years before its 
strength is fully evolved. Nothing in life is so 
clearly inevitable as this condition of growth, in- 
volving always the other conditions of time and 
waiting ; and yet there is nothing which most men 
fail so often to perceive and comprehend. Most of 
us are impatient if we cannot achieve in a year in- 
tellectual or moral results which demand a decade 
for their full realization. No man becomes in- 
stantly strong morally; he must grow into strength. 
No man becomes a scholar in a year, however great 
his ambition and his zeal; scholarship is something 
more than acquisition—it is arrangement, absorp- 
tion, clarification of knowledge. No man reaches 
at a single bound the full development of his whole 
nature; he gains command of his powers by grad- 
ually liberating them, by gradually developing and 
co-ordinating them; he grows into strength. It is 
a great consolation to know that the severest tax 
on our patience generally implies the largest pos- 
sibility of growth and achievement. 








THE PRESENT TRUTH. 

T. PETER, who, according to one of the old 
Puritan divines, saw it necessary to have his 
bellows always in his hands to liven up the smol- 
dering piety of his saints, says: “I will not be negli- 
gent to put you always in remembrance of these 
things, though ye know them, and be established in 
the present truth.” By the present truth he evi: 
dently means the truth suited to present circum- 
stances and wants. And this surely is the true end 
of all Gospel ministration whatsoever—to estab 
lish the minds of men in the present truth ; that 
is, in the truth touching those practical problems of 

life with which they are meanwhile wrestling. 

It is not enough that the truth be taught: the 
truth taught must be applicable to the existing con- 
dition of things. It is not enough that medicine 
be administered to sin-sick souls: the medicine 
must be adapted to the disease. There is too 
much indiscriminate handling of the truth. Men 
are dealt with by wholesale, instead of being 
studied separately and dealt with according to their 
special peculiarities and needs. The apocryphal 
story of the tract-distributer who handed a tract on 
the sin of dancing to a soldier who had lost both of 
his legs points a moral. The tract may have con- 
tained something of the truth on the subject treated 
of, but it was evidently truth not adapted to that 
particular case. As a skillful angler adjusts his 
methods to the varying conditions of wind and water, 
a wise fisher of men will study their moods, their 
tastes, their prejudices even, and adapt the truth 
to them, so that by all means he may save some. 
The truth wisely selected to suit the individual and 
the occasion is the truth that tells. A word in sea- 
son, how good it is! The right thing said at the 


right time and in the right way is always effective. 
Many a message, good in itself, entirely miscar- 
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ries because it lacks the quality of timeliness. 
What a waste of breath it is to preach the gospel 
of consolation to one whose cup of joy is overflow- 
ing! Ought the teacher of a class of bright, merry 
boys in Sunday-school to be surprised if they are 
not interested in a Scripture lesson on the grace of 
resignation? Wait a little until the real struggle 
of life begins, and these very truths may become to 
those who now discard them a cup of water to a 
weary heart. Many preachers seem to be obliv- 
ious to the real, heartfelt wants of their people. One 
good brother whom we wot of preaches constantly 
about the Jews, when, unfortunately, his congrega- 
tion is composed of Gentiles. Others have been 
heard of who, with equally misdirected aims, appear 
to prepare their sermons for hearers of the Middle 
Ages. They wax warm over dead issues, indulging 
in scholastic disquisitions on the Trinity to sorely 
tempted souls who are struggling with practical 
questions of moral casuistry ; or elaborate theories 
of the divine decrees to care-burdened men who 
are passing through the agony of financial embar- 
rassment. The true port and attitude of a preacher 
of the everlasting Gospel in this vital, progressive 
age is not, as Richard Baxter put it, to preach 
as a dying man to dying men. Rather is it to 
preach as a living man to living men. The truth 
that men need most to know must be brought into 
their business and bosoms. The living truth con- 
cerning living questions must be brought into con- 
tact with living souls. 

Is not the Gospel always pertinent ? Does it not 
touch the whole circle of human necessities? Yes; 
but the old Gospel requires to be applied to new 
interests. In its inner spirit and essence the Gos- 
pel never changes, but it is continually changing in 


- outward form. A great preacher was asked on his 


death-bed, “Is the Gospel dear to your heart?” 
“ Yes, its very core,” was the reply; “I cannot now 
trouble myself with its envelopments.” The dis- 
tinction between the core of the Gospel and its en- 
velopments some appear never to have grasped. 

The preaching of “the present truth ” is very 
largely a matter of proper emphasis. The point 
of emphasis shifts as the point of interest shifts. 
Certain questions absorb attention for a time, and 
then pass into the background. Each succeeding 
age brings new issues to the front, to which the old 
truth must be adapted. Out of the complicated 
character of our advanced civilization questions 
have arisen which were unknown in Peter’s day. 
Questions are up for discussion to-day which never 
required to be faced before. It will not do to 
ignore them or keep aloof from them. To the 
changed conditions of social life the unchangeable 
principles of the Gospel must be confidently applied. 
Of old it was said to the praise of the men of 
Issachar that they “understood their times, and 
knew what Israel ought to do.” The demand of 
the hour is men who know their times; men who 
are in sympathetic touch with the life of to-day ; 
men who are no mere inventors of patent social 
theories, but practical, nineteenth century men, who 
know how to make the Gospel of righteousness 
and love a present, regenerative force, leavening the 
whole lump of social life. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator recently shocked a friend who asked 
his opinion as to the best way to curb intemperance, by 
replying : “ Accept the Mohammedan faith !” This is 
a painful admission to make, but it has a foundation of 
fact that is worthy of most careful consideration by all 
temperance advocates. Modern civilization presents 
two grievous evils that have thus far baffled the benefi- 
cent influences of Christianity : intemperance and war. 
As to war, it seems scarcely credible, but the Christian 
nations of Europe to-day present the spectacle of an 
armed camp, whose substance is largely devoted to the 
science of legalized murder. This is sufficiently morti- 
fying ; but what is to be said when we review the present 
aspect of the temperance question in countries where 
the cross surmounts every steeple, and then compare 











the state of things on which the crescent shines? Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the East, nothing so surprised the 
Spectator as to find Constantinople, the home of the 
Sultan and seat of Mohammedan power, as free from 
any evidence of Rum’s ruin as if the distillation of 
alcohol were a lost art. The'faithful are prohibited 
from taking intoxicating liquors of any kind ; and, 
happily, the influence of the Last Prophet upon the 
lives of believers is effectual in this direction, while 


that of Christianity has thus far failed. 


* * 
* 


Does the reader fully appreciate the significance of 
the fact just stated? Mohammedanism has made 
Constantinople, which is a cosmopolitan center, with a 
population probably equaling that of New York, the 
most temperate city in the world—without a liquor 
saloon, without a wine-shop, without a tipsy man in its 
streets, without a drunkard (unless an imported one), 
without a taste for alcohol in any form ; and, conse- 
quently, without any of its attendant miseries and ex- 
travagances. A religion that can effect this result, 
whatever defects it may otherwise exhibit, certainly 
deserves respectful consideration. And it is certainly 
not to be wondered at that the Mohammedan who 
visits London or New York sometimes fails, at first 
glance, to perceive the efficacy of Christianity as a 
civilizing agent. For some reason, that is not clear to 
the Spectator, the Mohammedan religion has a deeper 
hold on its faithful than is customary in the Christian 
Church. Its mandates are apparently reverenced as 
well as obeyed. When we read that, for diplomacy’s 
sake, the Sultan recently placed champagne before 
certain august guests, we may be sure that he did not 
himself partake ; and we cannot help regretting that 
he felt constrained to make this concession to the taste 
of Christian diplomats. The Spectator found only one 
coffee-house in Constantinople where beer was obtain- 
able, and that was in the district where the foreign em- 
bassies are located. At the hotel, a drink of brandy or 
whisky could be obtained only by ordering a quart 
bottle, which seems an effective means of restraining 
promiscuous tippling. 


* * 
* 


But, you ask, what, then, do the Turks drink? As 
substitutes for intoxicating liquors, if we may call them 
so—or, in any case, as responsive to that desire for nar- 
cotics in some form that seems common to all men—the 
Turks drink black coffee and employ tobacco to an ex- 
tent that would seem preposterous in this country. As 
an introduction to any purchase of consequence, coffee 
is offered by the merchant, served in delicate china ; 
and cigarettes always accompany, on the same tray. 
While making a single purchase, a friend of the Spec- 
tator drank four coffees and smoked cigarettes unnum- 
bered, while the merchant did equal justice to the same 
refreshments. Coffee—and coffee that does honor to 
its name—is used to an extent that must eventually 
prove harmful to the nervous system, though the Spec- 
tator must confess that he saw no visible effects of such 
misuse. Lemonade, generally flavored with lime-juice, 
is also a favorite beverage, and so cheap that it is within 
the reach of all. Ice-water is a rarity. Another drink 
to which the Turks are partial is a preparation of mas- 
tic, which is said to be injurious if taken to excess, but 
it contains no alcohol, and a tiny glass of it before a 
meal is an excellent and apparently healthful appetizer. 
All the drinks mentioned are inexpensive, and they ap- 
pear to offer a satisfying substitute for the fiery and 
bestializing cups of King Alcohol. Do they not explain 
to some extent the peculiarly mild and placable dispo- 
sitions of the cultivated Turks whom the stranger has 
the pleasure of meeting in the City of the Sultan ? 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


re Covell case continues to be an exceedingly 
lively topic, not only in religious, but almost 
equally in secular, circles. Hardly a day passes on 
which one daily newspaper or another in Boston 
does not contain a communication, an editorial, or 
both, on the subject. In Springfield and other New 
England cities the public press indicates a popular 
interest in the matter only second to that shown in 
the metropolis. With few exceptions, the signs 
point to deep and widespread regret that hopes 
built on the solemn pledge made at New York to 
stand on the irenic platform laid down by Presi- 
dent Storrs seem to have been postponed by the 
opposition of the Home Secretary and his adherents 
to the practical application of that platform, as in- 





terpreted by Dr. Storrs himself, to the first test case 
arising since the pledge was given. 


Governor Goodell, of New Hampshire, has issued 
a proclamation calling upon all good citizens to aid 
in enforcing the prohibitory laws of that State. 
The matter is attracting great attention, hardly less 
outside than inside the Governor's jurisdiction. 
Mass-meetings are being held in Dover, Nashua, 
Manchester, and other New Hampshire cities, in 
response to this summons, and, if the present en- 
thusiasm extends to action, notable results may be 
looked for. I have frequently been in “the old 
Granite State,” and have had occasion to observe 
with what utter contempt the law regarding sales of 
intoxicating liquors is treated in the centers of popu- 
lation, and, for the matter of that, in many rural 
communities too. 


“ Watch night” at Trinity Church was observed 
in the same manner which has become so widely 
known as constituting an annual religious event of 
unique significance in Boston. The service began 
at 11 p.m, and continued until a few minutes past 
midnight. The vast auditorium was crowded in 
every part. Hundreds of those present were young 
men. It would be hardly possible to adequately de- 
scribe the solemnity, the tenderness, the beauty, the 
inspiring and uplifting power, of the whole service. 
Dr. Brooks, as the hour of twelve drew near, 
spoke a few eloquent words, of which the purport 
was that in the year to come it is not so much by 
doing new things that we are to live nobler lives, 
as by doing the old things in the spirit of a new 
consecration. While the slow strokes of the cathe- 
dral chimes told of the moments in which 1889 
died and 1890 was born, the mighty audience knelt 
in silent prayer. This was followed by an im- 
passioned extemporaneous supplication in which 
the great preacher asked God to help all the souls 
there present to do and be in the coming days that 
which they then were highly resolving to do and to 
be. 


Boston proposes to erect, at the city’s expense, 
statues to Generals Grant and Sheridan and Ad- 
miral Farragut. Work on the latter will be com- 
menced at once. As the result of a long and 
somewhat exciting competition, it has been decided 
to accept the model and design of Farragut pre- 
sented by Mr. Henry Hudson Kitson, a sculptor 
only twenty-five years of age, who already has an 
American and European reputation, having won a 
South Kensington prize, and been represented in 
every Paris Salon exhibition since 1883. The 
statue is to cost $22,500. 








Last week the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union celebrated, by a rousing meeting in Tremont 
Temple, the fifteenth anniversary of the beginning 
of the woman’s temperance crusade. That remark- 
able movement is said to have had its origin in 
Hillsboro’, Ohio, December 23, 1873. M.C. A. 
FOR THE STUDY OF HISTORY —THE 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


By James ALBERT WoopBurRn. 


ARVARD COLLEGE was open to students 
for two hundred years before the study of 
history had respectable standing within its walls. 
As a subject of research for the human mind, it 
was thought that the whole field of history de- 
served, in the College, at least an hour a week in 
the Saturday morning exercises. ‘t was not 
until 1839 that Jared Sparks occupied at Harvard 
the first Professorship of History in America. 
When Lieber was called to Columbia, in 1857, he 
was expected to teach “ Modern History, Political 
Science, International Law, Civil Law, and Com- 
mon Law;” and, as late as 1865, President Bar- 
nard, of Columbia, questioned whether “ modern 
history, in the proper sense of the word, ought to 
occupy any considerable space in the teaching of 
our colleges,” and, on this suggestion, the Board of 
Regents considered the propriety of abolishing the 
Professorship of History. It was not till the 
accession at Harvard of Professor Henry Adams, 
in 1870, that the spirit of original historical re- 
search took root on American college soil. ’ 
These are a few of the many indications which 
might be mentioned to show that what we see 
doing to-day, in all our first-rate American colleges, 
in the study of history, is a work of recent growth. 
This remarkable recent advance is especially no- 
ticeable in the fact that the State Universities of 
the West, notably Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
and Kansas, are dividing the historical field, and 
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have already provided establishments for Professor- 
ships of American History. The American col- 
lege which has not now its Historical Department 
is either bewailing its financial embarrassment or 
is not yet awake to the needs and demands of the 
hour. 

These changes have been wrought within thirty 
years. The graduate work for which Johns Hop- 
kins University especially stands, and which its 
publications have made known in both hemispheres, 
has been the outcome of only two decades. In the 
same time Harvard has advanced from a single 
professor covering the entire field of historical 
study to seven professors and instructors, who now 
offer eighteen distinct courses. The valuable work 
of Michigan University, the pioneer in the pro- 
gressive movement, and that of Cornell, inaugurated 
in both instances by ex President Andrew D. 
White, have been done within the generation. 

But historical study is not confined to college 
walls. What is being done in the United States in 
this direction, in the colleges and elsewhere, may best 
be seen by attention to the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association which has just closed its 
sixth annual session at Washington. President 
Charles Kendall Adams, of Cornell University, the 
President of the Association, in his inaugural ad- 
dress on “The Recent Historical Work of the Uni- 
versities,” described in greater detail the progress 
which we have suggested. He noticed what the 
French historian and philosopher Thiers pointed 
out in the early part of the century—that the spec- 
ulative spirit of the eighteenth century had given 
way entirely to the historical spirit of the nineteenth, 
and that, while history is being studied scientific- 
ally, every other subject is being studied historically. 
The natural sciences, so called—philosophy, poli- 
tics, machinery, electricity—are all taking on the 
historical form, and “one’s chances of discovering 
important new truth in any field are quite exactly 
in proportion to one’s knowledge of the truth that 
has already been discovered.” 

The varying sections of this year’s programme 
embraced topics of general interest on our National 
and on European history, topics on historical science, 
and on National phases of local history in New 
England, the South, and the West. Ex-President 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell, from the section of 
the programme devoted to European history, 
lamented the fact that, while we have many his- 
tories of the French Revolution, we have no ade- 
quate history of the reactions which followed the 
Revolution. As a contribution to such a history, 
he called attention to a philosophical catechism on 
political science, written soon after the Bourbon 
restoration, by the Archbishop of Sorrento, Mon- 
signor Apuzzo. In this little book of a few pages 
may be found a perfect specimen of reactionary 
literature, dealing with almost every subject in 
which the political philosopher would be interested. 
President White reviewed those chapters of the 
book whose special purpose it was to expose the 
evils of democracy and to demonstrate the divine 
right of princes to rule. In this nineteenth-century 
defense of divine right and absolutism is to be found 
a philosophy which would have been quite agree- 
able to the Stuart idea of the prerogative, or pala- 
table to the straitest disciple of Bossuet. 

The Convention also called out some interesting 
studies in comparative politics and on constitutional 
lines of our National history. Professor Freeman 
Snow, of Harvard, in “ Defense of Congressional 
Government,” presented a comparative view of the 
English and American Constitutions, claiming for 
our system that it is both more conservative and 
more democratic than the system of party govern- 
ment and Parl.amentary leadership in England. 
The published essay will be found interesting in 
connection with Professor Woodrow Wilson’s oppos- 
ing view on the same subject. Dr. William A. 
Dunning, of Columbia College, New York, in dis- 
cussing “* The Trial and Impeachment of President 
Johnson,” brings to the attention of students a 
most interesting and hitherto unworked field of our 
political history. Dr. Dunning summarizes the 
results of his study by a consideration of the results 
of the Trial on the principle of co-ordination in 
the respective departments of our Government, as 
opposed to the mingling of legislative and execu- 
tive functions as seen in the English Cabinet. There 
will probably never again arise an opportunity so 
favorable to the deposition of a President by Con- 
gress. The failure of the attempt against Presi- 
dent Johnson confirms the principle of co-ordination, 
and shows that in this respect, as in others, the 
framers of the Constitution built better than they 
knew. 





New England will always hold an important 
place in the study of American history. President 
William B. Weeden, of the Historical Association 
of Brown University, presented an interesting 
sketch on “New England Economic and Social 
History from 1620 to 1789.” Professor Baldwin, 
of the Law Department of Yale, offered a study of 
“The Early Ballot in Connecticut,” the State 
which has just celebrated the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of its first Con- 
stitution. This Constitution was pronounced “the 
first recorded instance of a social compact in human 
history.” From a study of the early electoral 
system aid practices in Connecticut, Professor 
Baldwin concludes that a compulsory ballot may 
yet become the final remedy for a venal vote. Mr. 
William Henry Smith, of the Associated Press, 
New York, in discussing the “‘ Correspondence of the 
Pelham Family, and the Loss of Oswego,” in the 
Old French War, called attention to the delinquency 
of the Government in the collection and preserva- 
tion of historical papers, and on this account the 
writer thought it might be well if we were annexed 
to Canada for a few decades, till we had caught 
the spirit of the Dominion Government as a pro- 
moter and guardian of historical discovery. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, author of “The Win 
ning of the West,” is doing good service to histor- 
ical science and to his countrymen in bringing to 
their consideration the historic importance of the 
“Great West.” The ignorance of Eastern people 
on our continental history beyond the seaboard, 
and on the true significance of the West as a Na- 
tional element, is becoming a subject of frequent 
remark. With this recognition there comes the 
hope that such ignorance may yet be dispelled. 
This Mr. Roosevelt is attempting to do. There- 
fore his attention in historical study is directed 
westward. In his address on “The Westward 
Movement during the Revolution” he questioned 
whether any historian can write intelligently of 
America who has not worked out thoroughly our 
Western history. There has been no more im- 
portant and interesting movement of peoples, he 
thinks, since the Vélkerwanderung, than the move- 
ment a century ago, and the series of migrations 
since, which have won for us our Western conti- 
nent. The services of men like Putnam, Sumpter. 
and Marion, whose names are like household 
words, when our minds revert to Revolutionary 
days, are not to be compared, if measured by signifi- 
cant results, to the services of a man like George 
Rogers Clark, who planned and executed the ex- 
pedition which first conquered and held our West- 
ern territory to the Mississippi. 

The South seems to be the waiting and inviting 
field for historical workers. President Warfield, 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has developed 
the “‘ Constitutional Aspects of Kentucky’s Struggle 
for Autonomy, 1784-92.” The records of William 
and Mary College in Virginia are rich for develop- 
ment. Mr. John Osborne Sumner is systematiz- 
ing for our libraries the sources whither the 
historical student may go for a study of the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States. Professor William 
P. Trent, of the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tennesee, in his * Notes on the Outlook for His- 
torical Studies in the South,” emphasizes the great 
opportunities in this direction. There are very 
evident reasons why the South as a field of literary 
history has been so largely unworked. “The lack 
of money, not the love of it,” says Professor Trent, 
“is the root of the evil.” The last ten years have seen 
a notable advance; the next ten will see still 
greater. The paper of Professor Trent called from 
Mr. Winsor a tribute to the historical students 
and writers of the South, who are laboring under 
the greatest disadvantages. The value of their 
work has been shown in a recent instance by 
Mr. Taylor, of Mobile, who, without public 
libraries, without the co-operation of a historical 
society, without responsive sympathy from his 
native city, and at great personal expense for ma 
terials, has patiently brought to publication a valu- 
able Constitutional History of England. 

It is not possible in our limited space to outline 
all the various papers of the programme. Dr. Wal- 
ter B. Scaife, Ph.D., from Vienna, discussed the 
“Development of International Law in Relation to 
Newly Discovered Territory ;” General Marcus J. 
Wright, of the War Records Office, considered the 
“Trial and Execution of John Brown ;’” Professor 
George L. Burr, of Cornell, presented the results 
of a careful study on the “ Literature of Witch- 
craft ;”’ Dr. G. Brown Goode described the “ Origin 
and Early History of our National Scientific Insti- 





tutions ”°—all of which papers both the general 
reader and the specialist will find of value. Mr. 
James Schouler and Mr. Justin Winsor, of Boston, 
historical writers known to all American students, 
read suggestive papers on, respectively, “ The Spirit 
of Research” and “The Perils of Historical 
Study.” Napoleon regarded history as “ estab- 
lished fiction.” Frederick the Great looked upon 
it as “lies mixed with some truths.” Mr. Green 
has acknowledged that absolute certainty is unat- 
tainable by any quthentic historian. So Mr. Win- 
sor, in discussing the element of accuracy in the 
historical writer, contends that the historian has a 
higher purpose than the mere annalist, and is 
therefore not confined only to “ the stern - brutality 
of facts.” Truth must be distinguished from fact. 
It is the historian’s function to correlate facts, to 
study causes, conditions, and motives. Though 
truth itself is single, opinion is infinitely varied, and 
therefore no historical statement can ever be final. 
A fresh discovery has changed text-books of history 
which have stood a thousand years. Mr. Winsor 
sees the student of history beset with perils on 
every side. National and local pride lead to the 
falsification and coloring of the records; official 
documents are written to deceive; letters to the 
enemy are written for the purpose of being inter- 
cepted, and these “original and reliable sources” 
fall into the hands of the unsuspecting historian. 
Thus history is “ constantly playing tricks with the 
dead while beguiling the living.” “The state- 
ment,” says Dr. W. F. Poole, “that there were no 
permanent English settlements in the Mississippi 
Valley before Daniel Boone had gone to Kentucky, 
or George Rogers Clark had led his men to Vin- 
cennes, is not true, but, after all, it is as true as his- 
tory usually is: there is no true history.” 

What, then, is truth? Whatever may be re- 
vealed in answer to that familiar question of all 
time, the American Historical Association is not in- 
different to its solution in one great field of human 
inquiry. In love with the truth, they are seeking 
to discover what Clio holds concealed, and to see it 
as she herself understands it in her wisdom. 

Thus it will be seen that the papers of these his- 
torical inquirers are neither technical nor provin- 
cial, nor yet antiquarian. As Dr. H. B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins University, remarked at an interest- 
ing moment in the Convention, the work of the 
Association is National in its character. It is more; 
it concerns not only the Nation but all America. 
Steps are taking to secure reports from every State 
Historical Association in the United States, set- 
ting forth the progress of their work, and also to 
come into closer union with the Association of 
Canada. . 

In the future of historical science in our univer- 
sities this organized body of historians will afford a 
considerable support. It will, at least, call atten- 
tion to the possibilities of progress that are before 
us. It is important that Americans be constantly 
reminded that, with whatever satisfaction we may 
contemplate our unrivaled wealth, or flatter our- 
selves for our material enterprise, yet in all that 
makes for higher intellectual living we are by com- 
parison only crude and primitive. Our best uni- 
versities are yet far behind the great foundations 
of the Old World. In contemplating the historical 
schools of France, in one of which—the Zcole 
Pratique des haute Etudes—there are thirty pro- 
fessors of history, offering more than one hundred 
courses, one readily believes with President Adams 
that ‘“‘ American scholarship, in the presence of such 
achievements, finds more encouragement for its 
modesty than for its pride.” 








A REFORMATORY PRISON FOR 
WOMEN. 


By Annie IsaABeEL WILLIs. 


by Reformatory Prison for Women, situated 
at Sherburn, three-quarters of a mile from 
South Framingham, Mass., can claim the honor of 
being the first institution of its kind, of any magni- 
tude, founded in the country. It is unique in 
that it seeks to exercise influence as well as re- 
straint upon its inmates. It is a prison, but it is 
more, and results indicate the good it is doing 
among the low and vicious classes. 

The management of the prison is almost entirely 
in the hands of women. A corps of men attend 


to work which they alone can do, but superintend- 
ent, physician, chaplain, and matrons are women. 
The inmates perform all the work that is done 
about the building, and a great deal of contract 
labor besides, such as laundry work, machine knit- 
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ting, shirt and undergarment making, sock finish- 
ing, corset-making, and chair-seating. 

The prison accommodates three hundred inmates. 
It was opened in the fall of 1877. At first many 
short-sentence prisoners were admitted, but before 
long it was enacted that one year should be the 
minimum sentence of inmates. When the charac- 
ter of the prison is considered, the justice of the 
change is evident. If the women are to be in any 
degree reformed, they must be at the institution 
long enough to be amenable to reformatory in- 
fluences. The following are six important means 
of surrounding prisoners with such influences, and 
the list shows what is being done : 

1. The first is the complete separation of prison- 
ers from other prisoners, on their entrance. All 
new comers are isolated for one month, each being 
so placed that she sees no persons but a few of the 
highest officers. She is kept at work, her confi- 
dence is gradually won, as much as possible is 
learned about her former life and associates, and 
she is treated as a person whom those she meets are 
anxious to help. By this isolation she is given an 
entirely new environment, undisturbed by the coarse 
fellowship of other prisoners, and, gradually learn- 
ing the rules of the place, she can determine her 
future course in the institution. This plan was 
introduced from Woking Prison, England, by Dr. 
Mosher, an ex-superintendent. 

2. The next reformatory influence appeals directly 
to the good sense and ambition of the women, and 
places their future position in prison in their own 
hands. It is the system of card-marking which 
divides all inmates into four grades, and is so sim- 
ple that the most ignorant can understand it. 

Ten credits are allowed each week. According 
to law, every well-behaved prisoner is allowed three 
days off from each month’s sentence, thus being 
dismissed thirty-six days before a year’s sentence 
has exyired. For each ten demerit marks one of 
these days is canceled. The prisoners understand 
this, and it is the most powerful motive for their 
well-doing. Continued good behavior entitles pris- 
oners to enter the higher grades at certain intervals. 
The lowest grade is numbered 1, the highest 4. All 
entering prisoners are placed in Grade 2. 

3. Quite as great an incentive to good behavior 
is given in the rule, “The higher the grade the 
greater the privileges.” Prisoners in Grade 4 can 
now have their cells lighted at night; those in the 
other grades have no lights. Prisoners in Grades 
2,3, and 4 oceupy rooms, not cells ; those in Grade 
1 are placed in cells. 

4. Chapel services. These, formerly held night 
and morning, are now held only at night. They 
consist of singing, reading of Scripture, and prayer. 

5. Sunday work, consisting of morning services 
from 8 to 9:15 a.m., and Sunday-school instruction 
at4 p.m. The International system of lessons is 
used. Each Sabbath a neighboring Catholic priest 
holds a service at the prison, attendance upon which 
is voluntary. The women are said to pay good 
attention to all these services. Each room is fur- 
nished with a Bible, and, if desired, a prayer- 
book. 

6. The school, held one hour each day. It was 
formerly open to all inmates, but now only to the 
strictly illiterate. Its purpose is to keep the women 
from the streets after their discharge, by enabling 
them to read. 

The keynote to all this labor of good influence is 
found in the chaplain’s report for 1882: “ It is our 
constant endeavor to so bring the truth to bear 
upon their understandings and consciences that 
they may be convinced that the religion which is 
acceptable to God must purify their hearts and 
work out in their lives the things that are honest 
and just and pure.” 

Prominent among the kinds of good seed sown 
in the institution is the establishment of a library 
which numbers between one and two thousand vol- 
umes. Of course it is impossible to get the women 
to read the best and most cultivated class of books, 
but the officers aim to have all of a pure moral 
tone, even though childish. It is noted as an en- 
couraging sign that some prisoners have shown a 
preference for juvenile histories rather than fiction. 

The physical condition of prisoners is as care- 
fully attended to as their mental and moral welfare. 
A physician, with resident assistants, prescribes for 
the ailing. As some children enter the institution 
with their mothers, and some are born there, there is 
anursery department. The clothing of prisoners is 
comfortable and hygienic, and indicates the grades 
to which they belong. The dietary shows that 
good and nutritious food is provided. 

‘The system of indenture has for years been an 





important feature of this prison. In 1879 the 
Commissioners of Prisons were authorized to put 
out at domestic service any suitable prisoners who 
should so desire, during their terms of imprison- 
ment. The fact that they are prisoners is generally 
kept from all but the heads of the families who hire 
them, and the women are under surveillance until 
their sentences expire. This system has been very 
successful, for release of prisoners to service is con- 
ditioned upon good behavior and skill in work. 
Frequently prisoners remain with their employers 
after their prison terms have expired. There are 
few complaints against women thus bound out, and 
the whole system bears testimony to the disinter- 
estedness of employers and the appreciation of 
employed. 

The first Superintendent of the prison was Mrs. 
Endora C. Atkinson; the second, Dr. Eliza M. 
Mosher; the third, Miss Clara Barton, now at the 
head of the Red Cross Association ; the last, Mrs. 
Ellen C. Johnson. Miss Barton served only six 
months. Since Mrs. Johnson has been in charge 
some important changes have been effected, among 
which are the introduction of electric lights for the 
building, the formation of a temperance society, 
the granting of more privileges to the higher grades, 
and the improved system of farming, by which 
the land about the prison is largely cared for by 
the women, and hundreds of dollars thus saved 
yearly to the State. The privilege of working 
out-of-doors is made consequent upon good conduct, 
so the farm is a means of discipline as well as of 
revenue. 

That the prison has many outside friends is 
shown by the fact that neighboring clergymen are 
so willing to officiate at baptismal and other serv. 
ices, and that so many donations of books, papers, 
magazines, fruit, and flowers (for which there is 
always need) are received. Several times a year 
entertainments are given by schools near by, which 
are the especial delight of prisoners. 

It was my privilege to be present at a Thanks- 
giving entertainment once given by some students 
from Wellesley College, eight miles away, fifty of 
whom were driven over in stages. Those of us 
who did not take part were seated in the chapel— 
a large, plain room, whose platform contained a 
reading-desk, chairs, and an organ. The women 
entered quietly, hands behind them, under guard 
of the matrons, and took accustomed seats. The 
entertainment was preceded by the usual chapel 
exercises—reading of Scripture, prayer, and sing- 
ing. The women listened quietly to the first, some 
joined in the second, and most took part in the 
third. The chapel is furnished with copies of Gos- 
pel Hymns (words only), and those prisoners nearest 
the visitors politely offered them books. The sing- 
ing began, and the sight was a memorable one. On 
one side were the inmates of the prison—women of 
all ages, in blue-checked gingham dresses and plaid 
shoulder shawls, many faces showing the marks of 
vice and excess. Some were singing with voices 
that were wildly sweet, some were staring at the 
visitors, some were weeping—perhaps at thoughts 
of what “ might have been.” 

The entertainment was listened to with the same 
emotions that accompanied the singing. The 
women laughed and cried, or clapped their hands, 
with the abandonment of children, as the pieces 
were funny, pathetic, or striking. When it was 
ended, a general distribution of flowers and cards 
(holiday gift cards contributed by the students) 
took place. I was privileged to give out little 
bouquets on one side of the room, and never was 
the act of giving more abundantly rewarded. There 
was not a woman but thanked me heartily, and 
many said, “ Bless you, Miss,” or “ God bless you.” 
They stretched out their hands as eagerly as chil- 
dren to receive the blossoms, and it was touching 
to see their pleasure in the simple gifts. 

The beneficent influence of such a prison cannot 
be estimated. Think of the difference between the 
ordinary prison cell and a plain but decent room ; 
between daily services of song and prayer con- 
ducted by women whom the prisoners love from 
constant association with them, and the intermittent 
ministrations of an occasional minister or priest ; 
between the incentive to earn, by good behavior, 
new privileges every three months, and the hope- 
less round of the usual prison routine! Is it 
nothing to save a woman from a life of vice? If 
the prison had rescued but one since the year of its 
founding, the work would not have been in vain. 
Yet it has saved many. It is a practical demon- 
stration of what may be done for the criminal 
classes by the institution of not only prisons, but 
prison reforms. 





MODERN JESUITISM.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman Apport. 


N June, 1879, and again on July 5 and 8, M. 
Paul Bert made in the French Chamber of 
Deputies certain speeches on the bill relative to the 
Liberty of Higher Teaching—a bill which forbade 
the practice of teaching to members of “an un- 
recognized religious congregation.” It was aimed 
especially to deprive the Jesuits of the right to 
teach the youth of France, and this was both clearly 
understood and openly avowed. M. Paul Bert 
advocated this prohibition, and in the course of his 
speeches indicated the morals of Jesuit teaching ; 
the details of his indictment may be well imagined 
by any one familiar with the “ Provincial Letters ” 
of Pascal. His speeches produced a profound im- 
pression, and of that delivered on July 5, containing 
a variety of quotations from Jesuit Fathers, 
100,000 copies were sold. He was accused by M. 
Freppel, the Bishop of Angus, of being a calumni- 
ator and falsifier of texts. This volume is his re- 
ply. It purports to give an aralysis of and extensive 
quotations from the works of Father Gury, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology in the College Romain. 
The book thus has a polemical origin. It neither 
is nor pretends to be colorless. Its object is to cast 
discredit on the moral character of Jesuit teaching. 
The reader must make such allowances as he thinks 
proper, in measuring the moral value of the book, for 
its genesis. 

It is undoubtedly a partisan book, the product of 
one who is avowedly bitterly hostile to the Jesuit 
order, apparently bitterly hostile to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and who has written this volume 
to make good a previous attack upon both. It is 
quite possible that his interpretations are not always 
fair; that he has sometimes omitted what might 
qualify quotations which he has given, and has not 
made his selections so much for the purpose of 
showing what is Jesuit teaching as a whole as for 
the purpose of showing what are its worst features. 
Yet it is impossible to believe that he has invented 
his quotations, since such a fraud would be instantly 
exposed; and equally impossible to conceive that 
his quotations can be so modified as to deprive them 
of their dangerously immoral character. If the 
book is not an absolutely impartial revelation of the 
secrets of the modern confessional, it is none the 
less a real revelation of these secrets. 

M. Gury was for a long time a teacher of morals 
in the College Romain, a Jesuit College in Rome. 
He died recently, and the last edition of his works, 
an analysis of which is now given to the public, 
French and English, in this volume, was published 
in 1875. This Moral Theology is therefore modern. 
The works of Professor Gury are said by M. Bert 
to be in the hands, not only of all Jesuits, but also 
of a large number of other priests; and according 
to the quoted testimony of Guibert, Archbishop of 
Paris, “they have happily transformed in the last 
thirty years the spirit of the French clergy.” They 
consist of four large volumes, two devoted to the 
theory of morals, two to the specific application of 
the general principles as they are to be applied by 
the individual or by the French confessional to 
actual cases which may arise in life. In giving 
this book to the general public, M. Bert professes 
to give it without note or comment, except to illus- 
trate the modern teaching of the Jesuits by some 
ancient parallels, and without any other modifica- 
cation than is necessary to condense the more salient 
and significant features of four large volumes into 
one volume of moderate size. The discussion of 
ecclesiastical and ritualistic questions is very much 
shortened in order to make room for a fuller report 
of Father Gury’s discussion of questions of prac- 
tical ethics. The Jesuitism of the days of Pascal 
is often charitably charged, not to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, nor to the Jesuit order, but to the low 
moral state of the age. The morals taught by a 
Professor of Morals in a Jesuit College in the city 
of Rome, and published and circulated in the 
Church in 1875, cannot be thus accredited to an 
immoral age. They must be accepted as a fair 
representation—not perhaps ecclesiastically author- 
itative, but historically trustworthy—of the ethics 
not only of the Jesuit order, but, in a considerable 
measure at least, of the Papal Church. And the 
significance of these teachings will appear to us the 
greater if we reflect that the confessional, not the 
pulpit, is the teaching chair of Rome. Rome 
rarely produces a preacher; when she does she 





1 The Doctrine of the Jesuits. By Paul Bert, Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, Professor at the Faculty of Sci- 
ences. With a Dedication to Monsieur Freppel, Bishop of 
Angus. (Boston: B. F. Bradbury & Co.) 
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generally speedily represses him. Her public con- 
gregations gather for worship, not for instruction ; 
or, to speak more accurately, to receive passively 
the benefits of a worship conducted by the priest, 
and a sacrifice offered through his intervention in 
the mass. It is when the individual comes to the 
confessional that he receives his ethical and spritual 
instruction. No reporter is permitted to publish 
these instructions. The Church does not act on 
Christ's direction, What ye have heard in the ear, 
that proclaim ye on the housetops. It gives its in- 
structions to the ear. And the only way in which 
the public can learn what isthe moral nature of those 
instructions is through the publication of such a book 
as this, which transcribes the directions given to 
the French confessors of the Church by one recog- 
nized by them as a teacher of teachers in the moral 
life. The revelations of this book are of such a 
character as to be inherently incredible; they seem 
to the Puritan, we might perhaps say tothe Anglo- 
Saxon, conscience too shocking to be true ; yet they 
are so authenticated that a doubt of their substan- 
tial accuracy is impossible. Those instructions 
which concern the passions, and the duties which 
grow out of the marriage state, are of such a char- 
acter that the English publisher has left them in 
the French, and some of them M. Bert left in the 
original Latin. The reserve was wise; their omis- 
sion altogether would have been still wiser in a 
book prepared for general circulation. Their char- 
acter may perhaps be guessed if the reader reflects 
that they are on a moral equality with the instruc- 
tions respecting theft, lying, murder, and the like, 
of which reports are given below. 

The general principle which seems to actuate 
the Jesuits’ moral teaching is that of “ probableism” 
—that is, when there are two opinions respecting any 
course of conduct, we may follow either for which 
there exists a probable opinion ; or, to give it in M. 
Gury’s words, “ No obligation can be imposed un- 
less one is sure of a thing,” or, “A doubtful law 
does not oblige.” It is, however, quite evident 
that what seems probable to one may not seem so to 
another; hence the doctrine of “erroneous con- 
science” —the doctrine, that is, that one is under 
obligation to follow his own conscience, and if it is 
“invinecibly erroneous” he does not sin in doing 
what it bids him do, though it would otherwise 
be wrong. 

« Florine makes this confession : ‘I have lied, but I 
did not believe [ was sinning, because I was con- 
strained by a very grave motive ; it was to excuse my 
cousin, and save him from a severe chastisement.’ 
Question. Can Florine be excused from sin, and is her 
action commendable ? Answer. She ought to be ex- 
cused from the sin of lying, because of an invincibly 
erroneous conscience.” 


It appears that the priest is himself subject to 
this law of probability, and is compelled to absolve 
one from the performance of what seems to the 
priest a clear duty, provided it does not seem so to 
the person confessing, and he is able to cite a prob- 
able authority for his opinion. Lucarno makes a 
usurious contract. His confessor requires him to 
cancel it. He refuses because there is probable 
authority for the opinion that a usurious contract 
is not immoral. He therefore goes to Pancrace, 
another confessor, and sets the case before him. 
“Do not trouble yourself,” says Pancrace. “Your 
opinion is not probable for me, but I know it is 
looked upon as such by many very learned men; 
you may set your conscience at rest; go in peace.” 
Professor Gury approves the act of Pancrace. One 
can well understand, in the light of this revelation, 
the picture to be seen in some of the picture stores, 
“ The Favorite Confessor,” in which two confessors 
are represented side by side; around the one—a 
jolly-faced Boniface—a throng of penitents gathering, 
waiting their turn; the other, with severe features 
and anger written on his brow, looking out upon the 
group, with not a single sinner approaching him to 
confess. One may even change his course of con- 
duct according to his interest, provided there is a 
probable opinion for each of the two courses. 
“ Among several probable opinions, is it permitted 
to follow sometimes the one, sometimes the other, 
which is contrary to it? Yes.” 

We are naturally interested, in this free country, 
where peace and order depend upon a willing and 
ready obedience to the laws of the majority, with- 
out evasion or subterfuge, in knowing what Jesuit 
French confessors are told to teach their congrega- 
tions on this subject. Laws are divided into vari- 
ous classes, as Natural, Divine, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Penal, ete. Penal law is a law which obliges us to 
do something under threat of temporal punishment ; 
and in such cases the subject is bound only to either 





obey the law or submit to the penalty. Thus 
Sapricius evades toll or duty whenever he can 
by passing the toll-house in the night, “avoid- 
ing the custom officers, deceiving them by ruse, 
ete.” There are two opinions on the subject, but 
since it is a probable opinion that Sapricius is 
under no obligation to pay the fine if he is caught, 
“Sapricius must not be disturbed.” Our criminal 
courts hold that a man is‘to be held responsible 
for the injurious results of a culpable act although 
the specific result was not at all intended, as, for 
example, a drunken man for the injuries he does 
to another when drunk. Not so this Jesuit Father. 
Gaudentius gets drunk and breaks a crystal vase 
belonging to Titus. Ought he to pay for the vase? 
“He cannot be made to pay for the damage; it is 
evident that he has not foreseen the harm he has 
caused. Then this harm has been voluntary 
neither in the act nor in the cause; there is no the- 
ological fault ; and he in conscience is not obliged 
to make restitution.” Some of the applications of 
this principle, that the evil of an act consists wholly 
in the intent, are somewhat extraordinary. For 
instance : 

“ Adalbert makes this confession: Wanting to 
murder my enemy, Titius, I have killed my friend, 
Caius. ... Adalbert must be excused from all sin 
for the homicide committed, if he has not fore- 
seen the death of Caius; for instance, if he took 
good care not to strike any other than Titius. The 
reason of it is, that this outward act does not consti- 
tute an injustice toward Caius, killed involuntarily. 
So he cannot be held for any restitution to his heirs. 
It would be otherwise if he had omitted the precau- 
tions that he ought to take, or if he had vaguely fore- 
seen the danger of killing Caius.” 

The case of Quirinus is still more extraordinary : 

“ Quirinus enters a store during the night to steal, 
holding a candle ; a cats jumps ; the candle falls, and 
sets the house on fire ; everything is burned. Poor 
Quirinus owes nothing. It is not his fault, it is the 
cat. 


This case is paralleled by that of Curtius : 


“Curtius gives to Didyme, who asks drink of him, 
a poisoned beverage, with the intention of killing him. 
Julius, who was present, took the cup, drank the whole 
of it, and died soon after. Must Curtius indemnify 
Julius’s unhappy family? Curtius is not obliged to 
repair the evil, if he was able to prevent Julius from 
drinking the poisoned wine; neither to avow his 
crime, nor to run the danger of death. The reason of 
that is: Julius’s death was not the effect of Curtius’s 
will, because he has not foreseen the case, and he was 
not obliged to run into mre of sure death to prevent 
a wrong which he did not foresee. Then it is only by 
accident, and against Curtius’s will, that Julius’s death 
has happened. Therefore, Curtius has not been the 
efficacious cause, but the simple occasion, since Julius 
killed himself in drinking a beverage which was not 
prepared for him.” 


It is possible that these cases will strike the 
reader as so utterly unreal (forgetting that they are 
adapted to life under other conditions than those 
which at present exist in America) that they may 
affect him with the less moral indignation. But 
there are not wanting counsels which, if given in 
the confessionals of America, and acted on by the 
penitents, would subvert the moral life of the house- 
hold, and compel us to live in perpetual suspicion 
of our household servants. With two quotations 
making good this statement, we bring this already 
too long notice to a close. Both illustrate the ex- 
traordinary doctrine of “ Secret Compensation ’°— 
the doctrine, that is, that we have aright to recover 
a thing belonging to us by taking something which 
is not our own. For example: 


“Can a servant compensate himself, if he does more 
than he ought to? Yes, if it is by the express or tacit 
will of the master that he works excessively; because 
one who works must be paid in proportion to his work, 
by rights. The value of this just compensation may be 
left to the judgment of the servant, provided he is 
prudent, careful, and distrustful of self—a thing which 
seldom happens. Ques. Can we have recourse to 
secret compensations, if we are condemned by judg- 
ment to pay a debt which we have not contracted, or 
which we have already paid? Ans. Yes; because the 
judgment is unjust, being based on the false presump- 
tion of a fact, and does not oblige in conscience. In 
matters of right we must always obey the judgment ; 
unless the law or the judgment should be evidently 
false. Ques. Is it a grave sin, and against justice, to 
compensate one’s self without first having recourse to 
the judge? Ans. (1) No, not against justice, in prin- 
ciple, provided one takes nothing more than what is 
owed; and, so, one is not under obligation to make resti- 
tution. The reason is that, after this compensation, 
equality is re-established. I have said, in principle; 
because a prejudice on the subject of a thing deter- 
mined might result to the debtor. (2) In general, 
there is no grave sin; because no scandal results from 
it ordinarily, nor any grave disorder for the State. 





(3) There is no sin, if it is difficult to have recourse to 
the judge, if there is danger of scandal or extraordi- 
nary expenses, etc., because then the recourse is morally 
impossible.” 

And that there may be no possible misunder- 
standing of the application of this principle in 
actual practice, we quote one illustrative case of 
“ secret compensation :” 

“ Privatus, very sick, calls his servant, and says to 
her : ‘If I happen to die, you will take from my safe a 
box containing one hundred franes, that I wish to give 
you after my death.’ Beline, exalted with joy and sor- 
row, gives many thanks to her master. But the heirs 
were present, anxiously waiting. As soon as Privatus 
had passed away, all his property is put under seal, 
and consequently the unfortunate servant cannot take 
hold of the said box. She makes a claim, but without 
result, ard is rebuked by the heirs. What is she to do ? 
She catches a good opportunity to secure a secret com- 
pensation. Ques. Has she misused secret compensa- 
tion? Ans. Beline had a right to take such a com- 
pensation ; because she was entitled to receive the 
present, and it happened but accidentally that the heirs 
had refused it to her, as they were not certain about 
the fact. A secret compensation is allowed by theo- 
logians when the debt is positive, and the creditor can- 
not obtain payment by any other means.” 


We bring this article to a close only because it 
has already overrun all reasonable limits. We 
might multiply quotations quite as striking, and 
quite as subversive of the moral principles which 
most Protestants believe and most Protestant 
clergymen teach to be fundamental to Christian 
civilization. Whoever wishes to follow the matter 
further we must refer to the book itself. How far 
the works of Professor Gury circulate among the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States we have no means of knowing; but we are 
not ready to believe, without very indisputable 
evidence, that they are accepted by that Church in 
this country to any great extent as a practical 
guide in the confessional. Nevertheless we cannot 
but submit to our Roman Catholic readers that it 
is not strange that Protestants object to the substi- 
tution of parochial for public schools, or the intro- 
duction into the public school system of the teach- 
ing of religion by the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic Church, when such morals as these are 
furnished to the clergy by one learned professor of 
moral philosophy, and issued by him under the 
very shadow of the Vatican. 








OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


By ArcHiz Emerson PAtmer. 


aie action taken by the New York Chamber of 

Commerce on Thursday, December 5, in 
reference to the Chinese Exclusion Act, is deserv- 
ing of more attention than it has received at the 
hands of the daily newspaper press. The Chamber, 
by an overwhelmingly large majority, recommended 
that measures be taken by the Government of the 
United States to reopen the negotiations which 
were unfortunately interrupted and terminated by 
the act of Congress approved by President Cleve- 
land on October 1, 1888. In the report presented 
by its Committee on Foreign Commerce and the 
Revenue Laws, the following sober and well-con- 
sidered summary of the situation and of the desir- 
ability of a change was presented : 

“It is believed by your committee that the change in 
the Administration which has taken place since that Act 
was passed will readily permit a renewal of negotia- 
tions at the point where they ceased in September, 
1888, and that the Government of China will recognize 
and appreciate favorably a movement on the part of 
the Government of the United States looking to a 
peaceful and friendly adjustment of all questions in 
dispute, and to a restoration of the cordial good feel- 
ings that have always, till now, marked the intercourse 
of the two Governments. It is not proposed,nor even 
suggested, that the Government of the United States 
should open the way for the revival of Chinese immi- 
gration, in violation of the convictions so long enter- 
tained and so earnestly expressed by our fellow-citizens 
of the Pacific States. But it is reasonable to believe, 
from the tenor of the expressions of Chinese officials 
and of our own representatives in China, that, if the 
Chinese Government is frankly approached by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, it will cordially respond 
in the same spirit, and will willingly enter into negotia- 
tions for a treaty agreement which will be satisfactory 
to both Governments, and put an end to the bitterness 
which now seems to endanger the welfare of American 
citizens—whether missionaries or merchants—in China, 
and to threaten our commercial relations with China, 
which promise to become of vast importance to our 
people, with the advancing culture and development of 
the Chinese Empire.” 

The resolutions which the Committee recom- 
mended and the Chamber adopted are as follows : 
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“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be, 
and he hereby is, respectfully requested to open negotia- 
tions with the Government of China for a peaceful and 
friendly adjustment of all questions between the two 
Governments, and for a restoration of the cordial good 
feelings which have always hitherto marked their 
intercourse. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce be, and he is hereby, instructed to transmit 
to the President of the United States, to the members 
of his Cabinet, and to the members of each House of 
Congress a copy of the foregoing resolution, together 
with a copy of the accompanying report.” 

For a complete understanding of our relations 
with China for the last year and a half, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the action of Congress in August 
and September, 1888. But first bear in mind 
that a new treaty with China, which prohibited 
the entrance of Chinese laborers into this country 
for twenty years, had been negotiated in March of 
that year, and had been ratified ‘by the Senate on 
the 7th of May. As the Senate amended it some- 
what, it had to be returned to China for reaccept- 
ance. In August both houses of Congress passed 
a bill providing that, after the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the pending treaty, it should be unlawful 
for any Chinese person to enter the United States, 
except Chinese officials, teachers, students, mer- 
chants, or travelers for pleasure or curiosity. The 
pill further provided that no Chinese laborer in the 
United States should be permitted, after having 
departed, to return unless he had a lawful wife, 
child, or parent in this country, or property herein 
of the value of $1,000, or debts of like amount due 
him. This bill was signed by the President, and 
became a law on the 13th of September. After 
its adoption, and before its approval by the Presi- 
dent, a report reached this country, in a round- 
about way, that China had refused to ratify the 
treaty. This was on September 1. Without wait- 
ing to learn whether this was true or not, the 
House of Representatives, two days later, with a 
haste that had no excuse or justification, passed a 
new exclusion bill, more rigid than the first, and to 
take effect at once, without reference to the success 
or failure of the treaty. It contained none of the 
reasonable provisions in reference to Chinese stu- 
dents, merchants, travelers, ete. The bill went to 
the Senate, and was passed by that body on Sep- 
tember 7, in spite of the fact that a dispatch had 
been received from our Minister to China stating 
that the treaty had been postponed for further 
deliberation. At once a motion to reconsider the 
action taken was made; but, after hanging fire 
until the 17th, it was defeated by the narrow 
majority of 21 to 20. The bill reached the Presi- 
dent on September 21, and on that very day word 
came that China had positively rejected the treaty. 
President Cleveland finally approved the measure, 
as already stated, on October 1, writing an elabo- 
rate explanation of his reasons for doing so. 

The situation has remained unchanged until the 
present. Surely it is not a situation in which in- 
telligent citizens of the United States can take pride. 
China has the amplest ground for accusing us of 
playing fast and loose in our relations with her. 
And what excuse can we offer for our conduct ? 
None; unless we are frank enough to acknowledge 
the true reason, which is nothing else than politics. 
Does any one suppose that if the Presidential con- 
test had not been pending, and if both political 
parties had not been specially desirous of securing 
the vote of the Pacific Coast, there would have 
been any such hasty and ill-considered action on 
the part of Congress? Having done a wrong, we 
should lose no time in undoing it. As the Chamber 
of Commerce committee asserted, the question of 
reviving Chinese immigration is not at stake. The 
Chinese Government is as willing as we are to pre- 
vent that, as is proved by the negotiation of the 
treaty prohibiting such immigration for a period 
of twenty years. What we should do is to propose 
the reopening of negotiations with China for the 
purpose of securing a treaty which will put the 
matter on a fair and equitable basis, with as scru- 
pulous regard for international comity as if we 
were dealing with Great Britain or Germany. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will give due 
attention tothe matter at an early day. The sub- 
ject can now be considered and disposed of without 
reference to partisan exigencies ; and as each party 
was concerned in the undignified and inconsiderate 
action of September, 1888, each should be equally 
ready to promote the righting of a wrong done by 
a nation whose boast is that it is no respecter of 
persons, and that it believes in and demands an 
equal measure of justice for the rich and the poor, 
the weak and the strong. 





MAHOMET’S BIRTHDAY IN TANGIER. 


By Wiii1am W. Extswortn. 


Ws Americans are so apt to take our European 
holiday in midsummer, when England and 
the Rhine and Switzerland hold out dear delights 
to the traveler, that southern Europe, and especially 
Spain, is somewhat neglected, and the northern 
coast of Africa almost a terra incognita. But no 
one going to Spain should miss the opportunity of 
seeing Tangier. It is very accessible—six hours 
from Cadiz and three and a half from Gibraltar— 
and there can hardly be, anywhere upon the round 
globe, a more uncivilized and at the same time safe 
and comfortable town within easy reach of the 
average traveler. 

I am not proposing to describe Tangier ; every- 
body knows about its whitewashed houses, its nar- 
row, dirty streets, where no carriages are to be 
seen, and the picturesque Moors who inhabit it. It 
was our good fortune to spend three days within its 
gates at the time of the seven-day celebration of 
Mahomet’s birth, and some of the happenings of 
those ever-to-be-remembered hours are here re- 
corded. 

We crossed from “Gib,” as the English call it, 
in the weekly French steamer, which is large 
enough to make the passage comfortable in spite 
of the heavy swell and cross-currents. The expe- 
rience of those who go over in the smaller boats 
which make the daily trip is not always pleasant. 
Before the anchor was down the Arab boatmen 
proceeded to do the “swarming” over the sides 
which one reads about; and an interesting lot of 
good-natured, chattering Moslems they were. At 
the suggestion of the steward we asked one of them 
—a tall and stately Moor, clad in a blue gown and 
red fez—in our purest Arabic, if he was from the 
Hotel Continental. To do this we said “ Hotel 
Continental?” with a rising inflection. He re- 
sponded to an unlimited extent, and we were lifted 
like bags of wheat into his dancing boat. 

When the east wind, the “ Levanter,” blows, it 
aims straight for the Tangier beach, and one can 
readily believe that, with this wind, the boat-ride 
might be a trial. It was blowing a few days after 
we landed, and the passengers from the Cadiz 
steamer paid three dollars each to be rowed ashore 
(Moslem boatmen have the Frankish trait of mak- 
ing hay while the sun shines), and they would 
probably have paid much more to be allowed to 
stay on the steamer. But the rowboats are large 
enough and flat enough to be quite safe even in a 
high surf, and it is only the experienced landsman 
like myself who has feats of reaching the pier alive. 
A few years ago the last ten feet of this trip were 
made pick-a-back on a bare-legged Moor, but the 
march of improvement, which has certainly touched 
Tangier lightly enough otherwise, has changed all 
that, and there is a landing-stage; and when the 
Sultan of Morocco was in Tangier two months ago 
he gave orders, in his free and easy way, that a 
longer pier should be constructed which the steam- 
ers could reach. But I would not advise you to 
wait for it. 

We wended our way through the crowd on the 
wharf, past the solemn Moors who sat at the receipt 
of customs but made no motion to examine our 
hand-bags, through the gate, and, dodging the don- 
keys with their enormous panniers, up the crooked 
streets to the hotel. There we learned of our good 
fortune, and that on the morrow we were to see 
the processions and “ powder play,” and, on the day 
following, the annual entry of the dervishes into the 
city. 

Close by the hotel we passed the home of the 
Shereef of Wizan. Slaves were gathered about his 
door, and the sound of music came from an upper 
chamber. We were told that the Shereef had just 
taken unto himself his forty-second wife, and that 
the celebration was even then in progress. It gives 
one a creepy feeling to pass the door of a man who 
is marrying his forty-second wife. 

It was this same Shereef—the religious head of 
Morocco—who wedded a silly English girl some 
years ago. Now she lives at Oran, her hus- 
band having settled forty thousand dollars upon 
her, which will be forfeited if she obtains a di- 
vorce. 

We walked about the town all that (Monday) 
afternoon. Tuesday we hired mules and rode out 
into the country to visit a native fruit farm, and, 
returning, met our first “ powder play ” procession. 
A crowd of men and boys, with eager faces and 
flashing eyes—each one a picture in his long white 
gown, bare brown legs, and yellow heelless slippers 
—pressed on ahead, dancing and shouting, and 





waving their long, slender-harreled Moorish guns. 
Then came some older men, walking more sedately 
and in line, and carrying banners ; and behind them 
a mob of people leading a calf (we learned that it 
was a wedding gift for our friend the Shereef), and 
beating drums and playing on pipes. Every twenty 
feet, or thereabouts, the “procession” halted, a 
dozen or more of the young men in front bounding 
about and forming themselves into two irregular 
lines, facing. Then, simulating attack and defense, 
they would rush across, change places, face again, 
and crouch upon the ground with guns pointed at 
each other, one hand on the trigger, the other 
grasping the barrel near the muzzle. A moment's 
pause, then, bounding upon one foot, they would give 
the other a fling like a ballet dancer, and fire their 
guns on the same instant—the muzzles close to the 
ground. 

Of course it was only “ powder play,” and nothing 
came of it but noise and smoke and joy to the par- 
ticipants, who, after another jump, would throw their 
guns into the air, catching them as they came down, 
and then retire to reload, making way for others 
who with fresh guns and grimy faces were ready 
for their turn. The weird, incessant music, the 
waving white garments and flashing gun-barrels, 
with the wild chanting of the actors in praise of the 
beauty and sureness of their weapons, produced 
an indescribable effect upon the spectator—not 
at all of fear, but rather of a longing to join the 
dance. 

For two days we were continually meeting these 
processions about town. I thought it was always 
the same one until, being unable to account for the 
growth of the calf of a morning procession into a 
large bull in the afternoon, they told me there 
were several. Sometimes we would come upon the 
dancing, firing crowds in the market-place, and 
again in a narrow street. In the latter case, if we 
were mounted, the thing to do was to get one’s 
beast into aside alley. The mule of oné of our 
party once backed into a procession. Several 
natives, in a good-natured way, took the animal by 
the tail and hauled him into a side street, and a 
youthful Moor fired his gun between the mule’s 
hind feet. They were off before the mule could 
get in a reply. . 

On Tuesday afternoon and again on Wednesday 
there were “ races,” so called, in the market-place. 
On the slope of a long hill, between two lines of 
eager spectators (there were at least three thou- 
sand), eight horsemen rode at full speed a course 
of about two hundred yards, keeping in perfect 
line, and discharging their guns together in the air 
just before they pulled in. Then they rode back, 
solemnly and slowly, to repeat the performance over 
and over again. Two of the men were sons of the 
Governor of Tangier, and, in returning, the elder 
always rode ahead, followed by the younger, their 
slaves walking beside them and reloading their 
guns The other six, who were officers in the 
Moorish army, came after. All were picturesquely 
dressed, the Governor’s elder son in a fine white 
gown, with white turban, and his heavy saddle 
and other horse equipments of green velvet em- 
broidered with gold; the others were in bright 
colors. 

But the great event was to come—the entry of 
the dervishes. At eight o'clock on Wednesday 
morning we were ready for them, sitting comfort- 
ably on the low roof of a building belonging to the 
German Embassy, with the market-place in full 
view beneath us, where the dervishes were to be in 
sight for the longest time. The crowd of specta- 
tors was fast assembling. For several days the 
country people had been coming in, and now the 
city was full, and the hillsides close about us were 
brown with tents. What a strange lot of people, 
and how often had we to pinch ourselves to realize 
that we were on the same planet with Union Square 
and the Brooklyn Bridge and a possible World’s 
Fair in 1892! Not a man in European dress was 
to be seen, except such as were on the roofs. For 
while it is ordinarily perfectly safe for Europeans 
to mingle with the natives, yet when the dervishes 
appear it is customary to seek the seclusion which 
the roof-tree grants. Dervishes are queer people, 
and one does not know just what they may do. 

The market-place is without the gates of the city, 
a part of the wall of which forms one side, and it 
is closed in with buildings on two more. The 
fourth is open and stretches up a hill, at the top of 
which is the inclosure from whence the dervishes 
will issue. Everywhere were Moors, most of the 
men dressed in brownish-white gowns—with an 
occasional blue or dark brown—and always with 
bare legs and yellow slippers; the women in 
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white, with hoods over their heads, and with the 
lower part of their faces covered. It seems to 
be more common to hold a corner of the hood over 
the face with the hand than to cover it with 
any permanent gear. Occasionally the round, 
brown head of a baby was seen lolling outside the 
bands which bound it to its mother’s back. There 
were great numbers of children, the little girls gen- 
erally dressed in a bright-colored undergarment 
with a white muslin over-robe and a gayly colored 
cloth (made in Tetuan) over their heads. Boys 
rushing about in their holiday cloaks of blue and 
orange and green made bright spots of color in the 
crowd, and some of the little negroes were imitat- 
ing with ludicrous exactness the © powder play ” of 
the older ones, using bamboo sticks for guns. 
Water-carriers with the goat-skin upon their backs 
(and I would have to be very thirsty to patronize 
them) were ringing their bells; men with strings 
of molasses candy festooned upon sticks attracted 
admiring crowds of youthful Moors; donkeys 
pushed slowly through the throng, their owners 
shouting to make way; and a drove of camels 
stepped sedately along in single file on the outskirts 
of the crowd, craning their necks, and wearing an 
expression which seemed to mirror only too plainly 
their opinion of people who would stand around in a 
camel's way to gaze at a lot of dervishes. All this 
we looked down upon, and transferred to the plates 
of a little “Kodak” camera as fast as we could 
“press the button and pull the string.” 

It is not wise to take photographs of Mohammed- 
ans when they know it, but they have hardly 
“eaught on” to the “Kodak” yet. A Mohammed- 
an objects to having his picture taken, for to him 
it is the “evil eye,” and misfortune and possible 
death is apt to follow. And the one who makes a 
picture of a living thing has the serious task of fur- 
nishing a soul for it upon the judgment day. The 
camera is getting too common, however, to be 
wholly excluded even from Tangier, and a pho- 
tographer took views of the Sultan’s entry into the 
city from a roof, and had only one stone thrown at 
him, and there was an artist of the tripod in full 
sight of the people upon the same roof with us. 
(1 think it is mean to take people’s pictures if they 
do not want them taken. I would not do it—except 
with a “ Kodak ” well covered by a shaw! !) 

The dervishes are coming! On the hill top, 
whither the “ powder play ” processions have gone 
to meet them, are seen two undulating lines of 
white. They move slowly, shoulder to shoulder, 
and always backward. ‘They bend forward to- 
gether, their tangled hair falling over their faces, 
then back, their heads lolling this way and that in 
time to the music. They grunt with every motion, 
and oceasionally throw up their arms with a shout. 
Most of them are goal-black negroes, with some 
Moors and mulattoes, and as they draw nearer we 
see that there are a few women among them. 
Little children follow behind, jumping about and 
imitating the actions of the older ones. There are 
perhaps forty dervishes in all. The lines do not 
keep regular; sometimes there is but one, and 
sometimes the two form an irregular circle, with a 
few dervishes whirling and bounding in the center. 
Occasionally one wanders into the crowd of Moors 
which presses close around, but he is quickly caught 
and returned by some of his calmer comrades, who 
seem to be detailed for that purpose. They are 
clad generally in a single white garment, corded at 
the waist, and we notice that some of them are 
smeared with blood from the pieces of raw sheep 
which they are eating. Two of the wildest and 
most blood-besmeared of the men keep together in 
a dance, regular in its whirling and counter-whirl- 
ing and occasional prostrations. One disgusting- 
looking woman, clad in a coarse brown gown and 
hood, hugging a quarter of sheepand tearing it with 
her teeth, continually prostrates herself upon the 
ground in advance of the rest, and holds her head 
down until a great negro dervish kneels in front of 
her, puts his hand out and makes circles and other 
figures upon the ground. Then she lifts her head 
and makes the same figures, and they. both bow 
down and kiss each other or the ground—we cannot 
see which. Then the man picks her up and half 
earries her back to the others, but she is soon 
down on the earth again, bowing her head and 
screaming in a wild frenzy. 

Close behind the dervishes come the banners of 
the “ powder play” processions, and behind them 
their united bands, the shrieking of the pipes and 
the dull tum-tum of the small drums keeping up an 
incessant noise, and stimulating not only the der- 
vishes but all the spectators, including ourselves— 
every one nodding to the curiously syncopated time. 





When they are about one hundred feet away the 
people on our roof have a fright. An especially 
villainous-looking dervish, naked to the waist and 
with long hair flying in the wind, makes a break 
in our direction. He runs through the crowd, the 
people tumbling over each other to make way for 
him, straight for a ladder which leads to our 
roof, and before any one can stop him he is half- 
way up. The roof is low, and a clerk of the 
Spanish legation stoops over and strikes him a 
couple of blows on the head with his walking-stick, 
the natives pull him down, and he is led to his 
companions. 

I caught his picture as he came toward us. My 
only regret afterward was that I had not also 
turned the camera around and taken a portrait of 
myself in the act of being scared by a dervish. 
Such a chance may never come again. 

In about half an hour after they appeared in 
sight the dervishes reach the city gate and crowd 
in, the people pressing close around. We lose sight 
of them, but the music and the shouting grow wilder 
and wilder, until they stop suddenly when the der- 
vishes reach their mosque. 

Our friends had sometimes seen them in previous 
years tear their flesh with knives and broken glass, 
but we saw nothing of that. We learned that 
most of these creatures were ordinarily peaceful 
citizens of Tangier, some few of whom go away at 
a certain time before the day of this annual entry, 
spend five days in approaching the city, always 
jumping backward, fasting, and otherwise getting 
themselves into a proper condition for frenzy. 
They arrive outside of Tangier at daybreak, and 
are joined by other members of the same sect; 
then all make the entry together, after spending a 
few hours at the tomb of a saint in the inclosure on 
the hill-top. The wild ones were evidently those 
who had made the pilgrimage; the cleaner and 
less excited among them, the friends who had spent 
only a few hours in preparation. 

We noticed several commotions around the der- 
vishes as they crossed the market-place, and we 
saw people running away, but we did not know 
until later that there had been at least three assaults 
upon Spaniards who had ventured too near. In 
one case a man’s mule was overturned and the 
owner ran for his life, with his clothes half torn 
off and badly beaten. 

When the dervishes reach a certain mosque their 
craziness disappears, and they are supposed to be 
“eured.” But at noon, riding through the market- 
place, we saw a dense crowd in one corner, and 
there were a dozen of the dervishes still at it, howl- 
ing and jumping and throwing up their hands. 
Evidently they were not quite “cured,” or else they 
were giving a private entertainment for their friends 
and the Tangier press. 

There is much to interest one in this quaint town, 
even when there is nothing going on so exciting as 
“ powder play ” and dervishes. You can spend an 
evening at an Arab café, where the men sit around 
on the floor and sing love songs to the music of 
various strange instruments. The coffee is good, 
but you can get better of the same kind (“ Turkish 
coffee’) at several New York restaurants. It is 
finely ground, put in a tiny, long-handled tin cup, 
and heated by being pressed sideways against char- 
coal embers in a little oven. The tea is bad; it has 
menthe in it. You can try a pipeful of what they 
smoke for “opium.” It gave me a brief dream of 
the days when I smoked sweet-fern and hayseed 
behind my grandfather’s barn, but that was all. 

There is a terrible prison in Tangier, where you 
look through a hole and see half-starved, ill-clad, 
manacled wretches dragging out their weary lives, 
some of them making baskets, which they offer for 
sale. Buy a basket or two, but do not distribute 
much money among them, for the jailer will take 
it away. He is not half paid by his miserable gov- 
ernment, and he mustlive! You can better buy a 
basket of bread and pass the loaves in through the 
hole. There are seraglios which are shown to 
ladies. Some are genuine, but there is one which 
consists of various female relatives of a man, once 
rich, who died and left his family with only a 
beautiful home. So the ladies, wife, daughters, and 
others, have formed themselves into a show “harem,” 
and it is to this the hotel guides usually take visit- 
ors. Poor women! they sit, well dressed, upon 
rich divans in a handsome court, and hand coffee 
and sweets to their guests; but all they have to live 
on comes from the small fee which you and others 
give to the porter at the gate. Remember this and 
be generous. 

The last evening of our stay in Tangier we spent 
at the house of friends outside the gate. A lan- 





tern-bearer came for us from the hotel, and we 
went back with him at ten o’clock, through the 
market-place, deserted now except for a dozen 
camels whom we stumbled upon and awoke; 
through the city gate, the watchman opening to our 
knock ; down the narrow streets, all dark ahead, 
save where an occasional open door let out a candle 
ray; winding out of the Middle Ages and into the 
civilization of to-day at the hotel. 

We left for Cadiz by the morning boat, and we 
find it difficult to get attuned to Spain. The peo- 
ple seem conventional after those of Tangier. 
Around us are the splendors of the Moors of old, 
but our thoughts are with their degenerate descend- 
ants across the strait; and we want to go and sit 
again in the hotel doorway, as evening comes on, 
and watch those silent, hooded figures pass up the 
narrow street. 

GRANADA, Spain. 








ARE IDEALISTS A MISTAKE? 


By Joun Exurotr Curran. 


HE idealist is a man who has many foes and 
but few friends. He is carped at as un- 
practical, as wool-gathering, as professional, as a 
pedant, as a dreamer, a visionary, a shiftless per- 
son, a fool, a goose without wings—in short, as a 
humbug, who neglects the every-day affairs of life, 
soars and never comes down to earth; and we live 
on the earth, mind you, on the earth! Of what use 
is your idealist? Were his dreams ever realized ? 
Did his visions ever come true? Did he ever do 
anything ? 

Alas! no. He never did do anything—but 
dream, and tell us his dreams, maunder of them. 
He never did anything else that was positive. 
He did do, however, a good deal that was negative. 
He quietly went off and left his family to take care 
of themselves. He walked about, with his hat on 
the back of his head, his glasses on his forehead, 
his hands under his coat-tails, while his poor wife 
toiled and moiled in indigence, with the tears in 
her eyes, her fingers full of needle pricks and red 
with doing the family washing. His children went 
about, all but shabby; they grew up around their 
mother’s skirts in barren and miserable surround- 
ings; when they were old enough, they too were 
brought face to face with the question of poverty, 
and went to work in the garden or at sewing to 
gain one more small but honest penny to buy a little 
more bread. The sports of their childhood were 
infested by demons of care that sat already on 
their young shoulders; they had no childhood ex- 
cept an anxious one. All the while, the father was 
dreaming, dreaming. He was an idealist. No 
more of this sort of man for us ! 

So say his enemies. And, indeed, they are but 
too true in the picture they draw. Who can read 
the “ Life, Letters, and Journals” of Louisa Alcott 
without the heart being stirred to pity? The care 
and anxiety of the mother, the early learning of 
want by the children, make a deep hole in your 
mind as you read. And the worst of it is that 
they all loved their father just the same. When 
he came home from one of his fruitless lecturing 
tours, how they clustered round him as he came in 
the front door, to hear what luck !—nothing but an 
overcoat stolen and a dollar net profits! Then the 
checked tear, the downcast heart, the rising to the 
struggle again, the gleam of hope, the struggle and 
work. Ah! ideas grow in a rich soil, and they 
all but exhaust it; it is poor when the fruit has 
ripened—the juices sucked out of young hearts, the 
adult love tried and tried, on its practical side; and 
yet this soil of human hearts loves its tree, though 
its tears go into the roots. 

Then comes blame for the tree, the idealist. He 
costs too much. He is not worth so much nourish- 
ment. Let him rather work his fingers to the bone 
to make life ordinarily bearable to the woman 
whom he took, to make life ordinarily bright to the 
pack of children who would cuddle on his knees. 
Does he owe nothing at home ? 

Stop, let us think. Does he owe nothing to the 
world? Qh! the world is cold and distant; per- 
haps you may reach out your hand and touch it, 
and perhaps you may not; perhaps your ideas may 
be found useful to it, perhaps they may not. You 
are a mere dreamer, very likely. But here, this 
work of taking care of your family is quite within 
sight. Make your hearth warm with your work: 
that is to the point; that will do; if we all do 
that, the world will be well. 

Would it were so! Would that this problem of 
the world’s living were so simple! Would, .we 
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may say, that we were like the animals, with whom 
no ideas but the simplest are necessary! But we 
have knowledge; and we have to pay the penalty 
for having it. What should we do, what should 
we be, if there had never been any giants among 
us, who, while they walked and lived, had their 
heads up in the clouds? Have not ideas been of 
incalculable value to us? Have not idealists been 
our redeemers from a besotted state? Let us think, 
now. Where do we go for our inspirations? Alas! 
what if we had nowhere to go—absolutely nowhere ? 
What if you looked up in the sky and saw not one 
star, not one?—if the sky was all black? If our 
history was all black, unillumined ?—what then? 
If there were no teacher to go to ?—like Christ, we 
will say ; who, if he was anything, was an idealist ; 
who overthrew the money-changers’ tables, made 
havoc in the stock exchange of the Jews ; who every- 
where appealed to the heart, to the intelligence, to 
simplicity, in order to knock over the dull formulas 
of materialism and bring men back to thinking, to 
that real essence of life that consists, not in prop- 
erty and fixity, but in a mobility that comes of 
freedom and the absence of civilized inerusta- 
tions. An idealist, indeed! Socrates was another, 
who fashioned new ideas and suffered the usual 
consequences. Every reformer has been an idealist. 
From Luther and Savonarola, who overturned 
the power of a distinct institution, down to our 
day, when Thomas Carlyle and Emerson (with 
Alcott behind him) attacked an indistinct insti- 
tution of imitationism; down to the time, too, 
of William Lloyd Garrison—all have been idealists, 


with their heads among the clouds—because they’ 


could not stoop under them. Why, for that matter, 
there are almost as many idealists in our history as 
there are stars in the sky; and of greater or less 
magnitude. Surely, every person we term a genius 
was an idealist. Ransack the arts, and we find 
geniuses and idealists all over. Who could com- 
pose what Shakespeare did, or Schiller, or Wagner, 
without being an idealist? And how could Homer 
sing his songs without groping among the ideal ? 
Or, professedly, are not all masterpieces of the sculp- 
tor’s art said to be “ideal”—transcending nature 
while true to it? Pictures the same; heaven, that 
unknown heretofore and hereafter, is put into them, 
and then they become valuable and illumine the 
world—even if it is Titian’s Venus. Now, imagine 
them all struck out—all these pictures, these statues, 
these songs, these theories. Imagine that the 
prophets never lived and harangued, that no one 
was ever stoned or burnt for having a new idea. 
Imagine the dead level of social human life. Nay, 
imagine its extinction. Ever,as we grew up from 
apehood or what not to man, we grew to learn 
something and put it to a bad use. We were 
the worst of Philistines. The herd, the many of 
us, are Philistines when we are left to ourselves. 
We become bestial, absorbed body and soul in the 
material. Everything new that was learned was 
used to make us—what? More comfortable. Ease 
of living, ease of getting a living—that is what we 
all sink to in the mass when we are left to ourselves. 
Comfort, luxury, everything that appeals to ease 
and security—for these we are willing to sell our 
soul, 

Now, every genius, whether in morals, philoso- 
phy, or art, has appeared among us to stop that 

argain. ‘They have had a hard fight of it. We 
will be materialistic. We will build, and have 
mortar and stone; we will invent, and have tele- 
graph wires, and be at our ease; and then think 
we have done it all. But these idealists come out 
and say, “ No; you have neglected the real thing— 
man, his nature.” They come out as the stars 
break out in heaven; and they stay there; and our 
firmament is alight with thought and aspiration. 
What if it were all dark? if there were no ideal- 
ists? Would you not far prefer, under that state 
of things, to be a natural beast and done with it— 
rather than an unnatural one in a tawdry civiliza- 
tion ? 

Then when one is inclined to judge of an idealist 
as a family-shirk, let him look on the other side ; 
and, if a man cannot be all things at one and the 
same time—and that is what the ancients said, 
“ Non omnia possumus omnes,” liberal and toler- 
ant souls that they were—then let us be thankful 
even that there have been men who were more a 
blessing to the world than to their immediate 
family. Although there was—as any one of our 
practical men would have seen at a glance—no 
money in Mr. Alcott’s conversationals and lectures, 
yet we cannot regret them when we remember 
that he was one of those who, in the aggregate, 
have given us a higher literature than what we 





find on our doorstep in the morning paper, a better 
pictorial art than is evidenced in the horrifying 
woodcuts in those same sheets, a truer field of 
thought than the morning’s world-wide report of 
crimes presents, a better sort of statuary than is 
found in the wooden Indian before the tobacco 
shop or the wax denizen of the Musée, a better 
poetry than doggerel; we can afford to be thankful 
to every man who has drawn our trade-fixed eyes 
to the sky, to the earth, to our real selves—thank- 
ful to him and to his family. : 


A MOUNTAIN-WHITE HEROINE. 


By James R. Grumore. 


WE had been told of a primitive people, in the 
up-country of Tennessee, who speak the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, retain the customs of a hun- 
dred years ago, and have so little intercourse with 
the world as to be altogether uncontaminated with 
the polite vices of modern civilization. Curious to 
see such a people, we decided to visit them. Our 
route from Knoxville would be about fifty miles by 
railway, and thence for an indefinite distance upon 
the hurricane deck of a mule; for the roads are 
not adapted to the passage of any description of 
wheeled vehicle. 

We set out late in the afternoon of a pleasant day 
in October, and expected to have reached the first 
stage of our journey at nine o’clock that evening ; 
but the train was detained by an accident, and it 
was nearly midnight when the cars drew up at the 
terminal station. In the principal dwelling in the 
town—which “took in” travelers—we soon found 
a hot supper, and a couple of straw mattresses, upon 
which we stretched our tired limbs, and were soon 
sunk in a sleep so profound and so refreshing that 
I may venture to recommend to any one afflicted 
with insomnia a rough shaking up on an East 
Tennessee railroad. 

The “hotel” was kept by a man who made some 
pretensions to cultivation. He had seen something 
of the world, and was really a man of education ; 
but both he and his house suffered somewhat when 
the lamp-light illusions of the previous night had 
been dispelled by the clear sun of the morning. The 
dining-room, which when we arrived had appeared 
only a little bare and disorderly, was now seen to 
be unswept, littered over with all sorts of odds and 
ends, and witn walls and ceilings begrimed with 
smoke and festooned with cobwebs. 

The lady of the house, who was of a family old 
enough to have given its name to the town, sat at 
the head of the breakfast-table. She was of grace- 
ful and affable manners, and had the peculiar air 
which generally denotes hereditary good-breeding ; 
but her dress was tawdry and soiled, and she her- 
self the very personification of untidiness. 

A couple of young children played in and out of 
the room, as noisy and frolicsome as young animals. 
Blessed little innocents! They seemed just dug 
out of the ground, and never to have come in cor- 
tact with soap and water. Their feet and legs 
were bare, but the remainder of their persons was 
arrayed in fine apparel—whicb, however, had lost 
some of its cohesive quality, owing, probably, to 
the lack of a thread-and-needle establishment in 
the village. Their faces were bright and intelli- 
gent, but they wore the same grimy hue as their 
mother’s. In the slums of no Northern city had I 
ever seen healthier, happier, or dirtier archins. 

The foregoing description is merely preliminary 
to a statement of the historical truth that the 
mother of these children—the untidy female who 
presided with so much grace at the breakfast-table 
—was one of the heroines of the war in this mount- 
ain region; which fact demonstrates that while 
cleanliness is, no doubt, near akin to godliness, it 
is in no degree related to patriotism; for this 
woman, when twenty years younger, did, time and 
again, peril her life for her country, with a sub- 
lime self-devotion that would have done her honor 
had she worn the robes of a duchess. 

In June, 1862, while Knoxville was in possession 
of the Confederates, the East Tennessee general 
J. T. Spears was somewhere near the Kentucky 
border, with a small body of troops, and nearly a 
thousand poorly armed and supplied refugees whom 
he was piloting over the mountains to the Union 
lines in Kentucky. He had passed through the 
woods near this village a few days previously, when 
a horseman rode u; in hot haste to the door of this 
house where we were i (ging, with information to 
the father of the young woman that a strong body 
of cavalry was about to set out from Knoxville to 
overtake Spears and the refugees. If they were 
not apprised of their danger, their capture would 











be inevitable. The up-country was universally 
loyal, but full of conscript officers; and it was 
deeme impossible for any man to get through on 
such anerrand. The location of the refugees could 
only be conjectured. It was supposed to be not 
more than fifty miles distant, but to reach it 
densely wooded mountains would have to be crossed 
and numerous creeks and rivers swam or forded ; 
and, to add to the peril, a heavy rain was at that 
moment falling, which would swell the streams into 
dangerous torrents before the following morning. 

On a visit to the young woman at this time was 
a Mrs. Edward C. Edwards, of Campbell County, 
and to her she suggested that, as women could pass 
where men could not, they two should undertake to 
warn the fugitives. To this Mrs. Edwards assented, 
and, after some hasty preparations, they set out, in 
the pouring rain, on the perilous journey. Giving 
out that they were going to Knoxville, they started 
on horseback, but this would excite no suspicion, it 
being the usual mode of travel, for the railroad was 
not then in existence. Riding about six miles in a 
southerly direction, they entered a piece of woods, 
and there struck directly northward. 

At nightfall they had reached the base of Pine 
Mountain, a rugged and forest-covered ridge, over 
which there was only a trail occasionally followed 
by hunters. The rain was still falling, and a log 
house was not far away, where they might find 
shelter; but the fate of a thousand men hung on 
their speed, and, though already drenched through 
and through, they pressed on up the mountain. 
Soon it grew intensely dark, and they lost their 
way in a mass of impassable undergrowth. Going 
forward was then impossible, so they “camped 
out ”’—that is, they tethered their horses to the 
branches of trees, and lay down upon the wet 
ground, covering themselves with their waterproofs 
and blankets. 

Their bivouac lasted several hours, but then the 
rain ceased, and soon the moon came out, enabling 
them to take their bearings. After a prolonged 
search they recovered the trail and set forward 
again on their journey, traveling the remainder of 
that night and all of the following night, and being 
for nearly fifty continuous hours almost constantly 
in the saddle. They forded numerous swollen 
streams, and were forced to swim their horses 
across the Clear Fork of the Cumberland River, but 
at last they found Spears and the refugees, and 
gave the warning that saved them from the hands 
of their enemies. 

A still more adventurous trip was made by this 
lady and the same Mrs. Edwards in February, 
1863, to convey important information to the 
Union forces stationed at Williamsburg, Kentucky. 
The weather was cold, the streams were badly 
swollen, and the snow lay a foot deep on the 
mountain ridges. Again they lost their way on 
Pine Mountain. Night had come on, and with it 
a heavy snow-storm and a decided increase of the 
cold, and they dared not go into camp as before, 
lest they should freeze to death before morning. 
So they wandered about in the woods, not knowing 
where they went, but hoping to find some house 
at which to get shelter. At last, after hours of 
aimless travel, they caught sight of a distant light 
glimmering through the trees, and, going to it, 
found a log cabin of only one room, the occupants 
of which were in the act of covering up their fire 
for the night. In another five minutes the light 
they had seen would have been extinguished, and 
they forced to pass the night exposed to the bitter 
storm in the open forest. 

They were hospitably received by the inmates of 
the cabin, given a warm supper of coffee, corn 
bread, and bacon, and a bed in which they slept as 
comfortably as was possible, while the wind con- 
tinually swept in chilling gusts through the crevices 
between the logs of the dwelling. In the morning 
they set forward again, and finally reached their 
destination with no further difficulty than the 
swimming of several swollen streams, and a lonely 
night’s ride through an uninhabited forest. 

On their return home they were hospitably enter- 
tained by a Union man living near the borders of 
Kentucky, and this act of kindness cost him his 
life when it was discovered that they were the two 
women who had conveyed to the Union force the 
information which had saved it from falling into 
the hands of the Confederates. 

I was told that the brave woman is extremely 
reticent in regard to the services she rendered to 
the country during the war for the Union. The 


foregoing facts I gathered from friendly sources 
during a stroll I took on the morning after our 
arrival in the quiet village. 
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ReLIcGIous News. 
EUGENE BERSIER. 


By THE Rev. J. C. Braca. 


a death of Pasteur Bersier in the prime of 
life will excite great regret, not only among 
Protestants in France, but also in this country. 
The loss of such a man cannot be localized. 

Eugéne Bersier was born at Marges, Switzer- 
land, in 1831. He was a descendant of the Hugue- 
nots, who, in that land, less than in others, have 
never forgotten the mother country. Early in life 
he left his father, but his mother did her utmost 
to secure for him a good education. He first 
studied at the College of Geneva and then in Paris, 
but it must be said that he carried his studies to 
that point only by an almost heroic fixity of pur- 
pose. Not willing to draw from his widowed 
mother’s resources, he decided to come to America ; 
and, when only eighteen years of age, he embarked 
at Nantes on a sailing vessel that brought him to 
New York. He settled in New Rochelle, taught 
French, and in other ways endeavored to earn 
the means of an education. There are few 
self-made men who have had to make greater 
efforts than our young emigrant. This was the 
most imporiant period of his student years. He 
breathed the invigorating spirit of the New World 
and witnessed a new life. In 1850 he returned 
to Switzerland, with sufficient resources to com- 
plete his education. He entered the School 
of Theology of Geneva, where, during four 
years, he revealed budding powers of greatest 
promise. He then spent a year in Halle and 
Gottingen. In 1855 he became pastor in Paris. 
His first pastorate was in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
“the classic land of mobs.” Like Cherbuliez and 
other descendants of the Huguenots, he claimed the 
application of the law enacted at the French Revo- 
lution whereby he could claim French citizenship 
without the usual formalities of naturalization. 
From this time he occupied a large place in the 
activities and life of French Protestantism. He 
became afterward associate pastor with Dr. de Pres 
sensé, at the Taitbaut Free Church. These choice 
spirits, with the consciousness of the peculiar apostle- 
ship entailed upon them by their talents, wished to 
minister to the whole of the French Evangelical 
Churches. Dr. de Pressensé started “ La Revue 
Chrétienne,” and M. Bersier became one of his best 
and most vigorous contributors. The rich pages 
that he then wrote hare lost nothing of their fresh- 
ness. At the time of the publication of the “ Life of 
Jesus” by Renan he was one of the few who, in 
France, took the calmest possible view of the situa- 
tion. He saw clearly what would be the outcome 
of the agitation created by the publication of that 
book. His augury of the future may now be read 
in the light of the most severe history. In 1862 
he went to Geneva, and delivered a series of lectures 
before brilliant audiences, before whom Naville 
and Seerétan had discussed the deepest problems of 
religion. Those who have read Naville’s “The 
Eternal Life,” “The Celestial Father,” and “The 
Christ,” or the lectures of Secrétan, not only realize 
the power of the lecturers, but the high seriousness 
and extensive culture of those attending these lect- 
ures. Dr. Bersier took for his subject “ Morals.” 
Six years later he treated of “ Independent Morals” 
before the same audiences. We mention his criti- 
cisms of Renan and his Genevan lectures as indices 
of the wide range of his culture. During the 
Franco-Prussian war he was made director of the 
Protestant ambulance service. Here he not only 
revealed his broad Christian spirit when thrown in 
contact with the most distinguished Catholics of 
France, but he showed his power as an uncommon 
organizer. He also took a prominent part in the 
lectures that were delivered in the St. Martin The- 
ater, to keep up the moral courage of Parisians and 
their constancy during the siege. At the close of 
the campaign he received the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

In 1872 the Reformed Churches of France, which 
since 1661 had not been allowed to have an official 
synod, held the memorable Synod of Paris. Ber- 
sier, though connected with the Free Churches, man- 
ifested an interest in it by zealously attending its 
meetings and by writing its history, which was in- 
terpreted as the premonition of his entrance into 
the Church of the majority of Protestants. In 
1877 he joined this Church, feeling that that was 
his place ; that when the Rationalists and the Evan- 
gelicals were contending for supremacy in the old 
Church of innumerable martyrs, the duty of all 





French evangelical Christians was to be there. 
His conduct and that of Théodore Monod, who 
imitated him at this time, have been very severely 
judged by nonconformists, who saw in their act the 
surrender of the principles of ecclesiastical inde. 
pendence; but to us more important principles 
than these were at stake, and the change accom- 
plished by Bersier was imperatively dictated by 
higher Christian considerations. He showed the 
high order of his motives by refusing to accept any 
salary from the State. Henceforth he became the 
most conspicuous personality of French Protestant- 
ism, seen from within. Dr. de Pressensé was the 
more important seen from without. Both men 
were exerting a great influence at the heart of it, 
both were ready to have a share in every enter- 
prise of the churches; but the senatorship of the 
latter, his extensive literary work, his contributions 
to important publications that revealed him to the 
outer world, tended to take him away from the center 
of Protestant life. The more specific and restricted 
field of Bersier, his intenser bonds to pastoral life, his 
more militant spirit, kept him exclusively devoted 
to the interests of Protestantism intra muros. In 
all Protestant gatherings his uncommon proportions 
and his fine appearance added a something which 
French Protestants duly appreciated. He was 
among the pastors who cheerfully give their services 
to the McAll Mission, and died only a few hours 
after his return from speaking to the workingmen 
of Salle Bastan. The problem of church attend- 
ance among French Protestants elicited his peculiar 
solicitude. 
ship must be made more attractive, that a liturgy 
would be beneficent. As he considered the old 
Huguenot liturgy inadequate, he wrote one himself. 
This work, however important it may be from a 
literary standpoint, may be considered a failure as 
a liturgy, though it met with success in his owr 
church. The great liturgies of the world were not 
made—they grew ; and although he tried to do in a 
short time what had been done by ages, he lived in 
a period of post-liturgic formaiion and at a time 
when the French language was too abstract, too 
precise, too philosophical for such a purpose. His 
interest in schools was second to none; and 
while he established none in connection with 
his church, he took’no mean part in the secu- 
larizing campaign led by Jules Ferry, to which 
he contributed a pamphlet wherein he substan- 
tially advocated the putting down of the Jes- 
uitical schools by creating some morally and 
intellectually superior to them. Had his advice 
been followed, the parochial schools in France would 
not have reached their present status. It was he, 
also, who undertook the rehabilitation of Coligny by 
a masterly historical volume on his life, and by the 
erection of a beautiful statue of the great Huguenot 
on the rear of the Oratoire of Paris. 

Whatever be the range of the culture, of the ac- 
tivities, and of the sympathies of Bersier, it is as an 
orator that he is most remarkable. His preaching 
had the richness of the best American pulpit, with 
a delicacy of form never attained by an English 
preacher. His characteristics were exactitude in 
his statements, moderation in his affirmations, and 
a happy modern faculty of expression. His style 
was simple, clear, correct, elegant, never excessive. 
He often spoke with great power, in an almost 
statuesque attitude, and even in a monotonous way ; 
then, with one or two expressive gestures, and ac- 
cents of the greatest eloquence, roused his hearers 
to a great height of emotion, and sent through them 
that peculiar thrill that one has experienced only at 
distant intervals in presence of a consummate orator 
or of a great artist. Bersier was both. Silvestre de 
Sacy, in the “ Journal des Débats,” compared him to 
a Bourdaloue and toa Massillon. Without agreeing 
with M. de Sacy, we will say that he was superior to 
the Catholic preachers of this century in strength 
and culture, though he had not their poetic and 
mystic glow. We must not expect to find in him 
the delicate rhetorical thought of Lacordaire, nor the 
rapid, violent, and bold sweep of Hyacinth. Their 
sermons, gothic in form, have the peculiar beauties 
and weaknesses of that architecture. Bersier’s 
are Romane in their structure ; they have the solidity 
and grace of that architectural form which Richard- 
son has made American. They have a wide range 
in the erudition from which they draw, as well as 
in the variety which they display. They are su- 
perb drawings of modern life, pictures of the drift 
of men’s thoughts, psychological and moral analyses 
in which he always brings Christ as the solution of 
men’s greatest perplexities. In these sermons, 
which the uneducated could hear with keen inter- 
est, scholars will read the embodiment of the latest 


He came to the conclusion that wor-. 








results of science and philosophy. Seldom do we 
see in them a scientific term or a claim of scientific 
knowledge, but in all we feel a happy blending of 
the scientific, of the artistic, with the Christian 
spirit. He belonged to that broad, earnest, evan- 
gelical movement inaugurated by Vinet, which, we 
trust, represents the future of the French churches. 
Christ was at the very center of his preaching and 
thought. 








MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 


N 1886 it was said that for disabled or deceased 
(Congregational) ministers and their families, 
not quite $20,000 was that year provided from in- 
vested funds and by gifts from churches. Of this 
sum $8,600 was shared between Unitarians and 
Orthodox in Massachusetts ; $5,930.76 was expended 
among Congregationalists in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut; $2,792.17 in other New England 
States. This left $1,836 30 for the State of New 
York and all beyond ; or $1,186.30 for all west and 
south of New York. 

Of the 4,043 Congregational ministers enrolled 
that year, 919 were in States or Territories where 
there was no provision for relief, and 2,455 in all, 
having, it may be, wives, children, and households, 
among the feeblest and poorest churches toward 
the frontier, for whom, if any provision were made, 
it was in amount only $1,18630—a sum snfii- 
cient, with careful economy, for one family a year, 
but not providing much or affording large hope 
for 2,455 families. 

This matter of provision has been before Na- 
tional Councils for twelve years. Some advance 
has been made, though small. Meantime aged 
men and their families have died in penury. Others, 
growing weary under weight of years, are looking 
to an uncertain future, not knowing when their 
work and support may cease. 

The soldier losing health, limb, or life, is pen- 
sioned; veteran officer retires on half pay; learned 
judge is provided for when, by reason of age, he 
retires from the bench. Should the messenger of 
Christ, giving himself for others, go to his work at 
a personal risk, be indifferently clothed and fed, 
and die having neither home nor place of burial, 
and without provision for wife or family ? 

What makes his venture in life the more trying 
is the certainty of short pastorates. Frequent re- 
movals area loss of time and loss of love. Not 
four years anywhere ; often moving every third, 
every second year ; a loss of time and income. The 
pastorate is less than four years. 

One church in four has a parsonage, but not on 
the frontier. There dwellings are poor, rents are 
high. One cannot buy a home who can barely 
live on what he receives. Many a veteran has 
labored in ten fields and had no home, or, having 
had one, left it encumbered with debt. His losses 
in removals have exceeded the cost of many a par- 
sonage. Can the young man enter the ministry 
with all the self-surrender, all the ennobling Christ- 
like heroisms, that he might and should have, if he 
could be without carefulness as to the future ; if 
something like angel hands were sure to intercept 
a fall; if Bethesdas were provided against the day 
of illness ; if insurance against want and a breaking 
heart could be given the wife, if early widowed, 
or a support for dependent children? Is there not 
danger that, starting out on his heavenly mission, 
the young man may soon begin to look, furtively it 
may be, for what Carlyle terms “gross terrene 
provender,” begin to barter, and, disguisedly or by 
stealth, seek some investment, some secular interest, 
and give anxious thought to provision for a future ? 
Is there not danger of depression and sorrow, where 
this man of removals and of heroic spirit hears at 
his table, “ Why not go into business, get a home, 
and live as other people do ? ” 

It is very certain that the churches earnestly 
desire a spiritual and consecrated ministry, free 
from entangling business, standing apart from the 
hurry and greed of secular enterprise. Their 
ideal is that of a man set apart to sacred work. 
This, too, is the ideal of the young man candidate 
for the ministry, in his first surrender in seminary 
study, as he seeks a companion and helper in a 
vocation that seldom has proffer of wealth or prom- 
ise of a home. If they who preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel, when they fail in sick- 
ness or fail in age should they hope for nothing 
but what may come through the sacrifices of chil- 
dren or the kindness of friends? In their work, 
and having their warfare, should they be afraid of 
failing health or of advancing age? Are the 
possibilities of the County House sufficient for 
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their faith and hope, and the realization of “the 
hundred-fold more in this present time” ? 

There are indications that the churchee would 
gladly see something different ; that men of wealth 
and that Christian women would be pleased to pro- 
vide homes for these homeless devotees, honored 
places of refuge for honored men, or places of 
timely rest or relief for a saintly wife and mother 
and her invalid child. More than this, provision 
might be made for those in advanced years, an 
endowment fund secured—something to meet 
iheir needs for food, for clothing, and a creditable 
footing among meritorious men. Not one in five 
hundred lives to be sixty-five years old. Veterans 
of that age are not so many but that they could 
be honorably provided for. 

Life annuities for the aged, a home for the home- 
less and disabled, some one to care for the widow 
and the orphan, is the just demand of Christian 

hilanthropic love. 

The National Council at Worcester has again 
appointed a Committee to consider this matter, to 
bring it to the attention of the public, and to see 
that something is done. The solicitudes of two 
thousand families should be their encouragement 
in the attempt to do honor to the Ministry of 
Christ. Also the words of the Master, I was an- 
hungered, and ye gave me meat. nue 








THE WORD ‘ HEATHEN.” 
By J. H. DeForest. 


The Christian Church is face to face with the great 
nations of Asia, and by her army of missionaries is 
striving to win them to accept Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God, the King of kings and Lord of lords. Some 
of these nations are great, powerful, spirited, and pro- 
gressive. They have histories that have their begin- 
nings far back in distant ages. They have civilizations 
that, however they may differ from ours, are still well 
deserving of the name. They have religions that have 
grown up out of the religious nature that is common to 
man, and that have not been without their blessings, as 
well as their superstitions and errors. They have codes 
of morals embracing all the relations that make society, 
and, though abnormally developed in some directions 
and lacking in others, have nevertheless conserved 
society through thousands of years. 

Take a nation like Japan, coming out of its seclusion 
and demanding admission on an equality into the circle 
of the. most progressive nations of earth : a nation of 
38,000,000 inhabitants, with a constitution and national 
and provincial assemblies ; with a system of education 
from primary schools to the Imperial University ; with 
courts of justice and systems of civil and criminal law ; 
with railways, post-offices, and telegraphs, and with an 
enlightened public that supports hundreds of news- 
papers and magazines in which are discussed the same 
problems of political economy, government, education, 
religion, and law as form the mental food of Western 
nations—is it right to speak of this great people as 
heathen ? 

Any endeavor to gain an acceptance of the truths we 
love must be accompanied with politeness. We mis- 
sionaries and Christians at home should raise the ques- 
tion whether it is wise, right, doing as we would be 
done by, and loving, to have the habit fixed upon us of 
calling such a nation as this heathen. People of Africa 
and other like places may well be called heathen ; but 
a nation like this, while there may be idol worship and 
streaks of heathenism that are fully worthy of even a 
worse name (and what nation is without such stains ?) — 
Japan has a right to better treatment from the tongues 
of Christians than to be called by a term she hates, 
and, in moral comparison with the West, she feels that 
she does not deserve. 

Perhaps some one will jump to his feet at this, and 
defend the word as being the plain truth, and as “ hav- 
ing come to stay.” But the attempt to make Ja 
accept the term heathen on the ground of its truthful- 
ness would be as unfortunate as was Dr. Wace’s recent 
endeavor to force Professor Huxley to accept the term 
infidel. The law of love demands that, in the great 
social and religious movements that have brought the 
East and West together, we drop words that, while 
meaning no conscious insult, imply inferiority and moral 
degradation. When we want to win an individual we 
most carefully avoid an offensive word. Why not be 
as careful when engaged in the gigantic work of win- 
ning 38,000,000 individuals ? 

As for the word heathen having come to stay—has 
it? The Old and New Testaments of our forefathers 
are probably responsible for our common use of this 
word in our preaching, praying, and singing, but the 
Revised Version has rightly turned it entirely out of 
the New Testament and almost out of the Old. The 
Psalms of the old version had much, too much, to say 
about the heathen, and in the new translation their 
thirty-eight heathen dwindle away to five. It looks as 
if the word had come to go. If pastors would instruct 
their congregations on this point, and Board reports 
and missionary conventions would emulate the exam- 
ple of our revised Bibles, this word would have to go. 
And it ought to whenever we speak of independent and 
historic non-Christian nations. Thus one step would 





be taken toward “good-will among men ” of different 
nationalities. 

It is worth while to emphasize this by a story that is 
probably true. It is sail that one of our ministers 
under appointment to the ag Sb Court of Japan, at 
a public dinner before his departure, made use in a 
pleasant way of the words, “our little brown friends 
over the water,” and that on his arrival here the Em- 
peror refused to receive him until the offensive words 
were recalled. If officials accredited to this nation 
cannot even once use a term, truthful enough, but one 
that is not heard with pleasure, why should the conver- 
sation and sermons and prayers and songs of Christ’s 
embassadors and of his wide church cling to a term 
that common politeness would disown ? 

Senpal, Japan. 








DEATH OF THE REV. DR. W. W. PATTON. 


The Rev. William W. Patton, D.D., President of 
Howard University at Washington, D.C., died suddenly 
at Westfield, N. J., on Tuesday of last week, from con- 

estion of the lungs. Dr. Patton was born in New 
York City, October 19, 1821, was graduated at the 
University of the City of New York in 1839, and at the 
Union Theological Seminary in 1842. The following 
year he became pastor of the Phelps Congregational 
Church of Boston, Mass., and three years later accepted 
a call from the Fourth Church of Hartford, leaving 
there to go to the First Church of Chicago in 1857. He 
took an earnest part in the anti-slavery movement ; 
was chairman of the committee which presented to 
President Lincoln, September 13, 1862, the famous me- 
morial from Chicago asking for an emancipation proc - 
lamation, and visited Great Britain and the Continent 
on behalf of the freedmen in 1866, remaining nearly a 
year. From 1865 until 1872 Dr. Patton was editor of 
the Chicago “ Advance.” Since 1877 he has been 
President of Howard University, and in its theological 
department was Professor of Natural Theology and 
Evidences of Christianity. Recently he offered his res- 
ignation as President, to take effect January 1. He 
is to be succeeded by the Rev. J. E. Rankin. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—lIn the statistics of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States there is an increase in the number 
of Sunday-school schojars for the year 1888-89 
amounting nearly to 33,000, nearly a quarter of the 
increase being in the diocese of Pennsylvania. 

—The $11,000 mortgage on the Tabernacle Congre- 
gational Church in Jersey City (Rev. J. L. Seudder’s), 
was cremated on Monday night of last week. The 
church was crowded tothe door. Fifty clergymen of 
all denominations occupied seats on the platform, and 
the exercises were original and interesting. 

—The Sunday-school of the Calvary Baptist Church 
of New Haven, Conn., has dec’ded to discard the In- 
ternational Lessons issued by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, ani has adopted in its stead a 
system of inductive Bible study, prepared by Professor 

illiam R. Harper, of the Yale theological school, and 
Rev. George S. Goodspeed, the assistant editor of the 
“‘ New and Old Testament Student.” 

—The First Congregational Church, Mansfield, Ohio, 
the Rev. J. W. Hubbell, pastor, held its annual reunion 
and roll-call December 13. About 450 answered to 
their names in person or by letter, out of a member- 
ship of 632. There have been 611 pledged givers the 
past year, through the weekly offering by envelopes, 
aggregating $3,219.44 for benevolence. A mission 
Sebbath-school, started the past year, has an attendance 
of over 200, and a new church, Plymouth Congrega- 
tional, has been recently organized. 

—Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Sendder, at Niigata, Japan, 
have been compelled, on account of the illness of their 
daughter and their own age and infirmities, to retire 
from their work. 

—The Orthodox Congregational Church in West 
Boylston, having been refitted at a cost of about 
$3,500, was rededicated on New Year’s Day. The 
Rev. J. H. Fitts, of Newmarket, N. H., made a his- 
torical address, and the Rev. George H. Gould, D.D., 
of Worcester, preached the sermon. 

—A double ecclesiastical ceremony took place in Buf- 
falo last Friday—the dedication of the restored St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and the celebration of the quarter cen- 
tenary of Bishop Coxe. A large number of the clergy 
of the diocese and visitors were present. Bishop 
Coxe was consecrated to the Diocese of Western New 
York in 1865. Since his incumbency the value of 
church property has more than doubled, aggregating 
at present $2,353,051. The restored St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral is said to be one of the finest in the 
country. The cost of its restoration exceeded $100,000. 

—The American Society of Church History held its 
second annual public meeting in St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, this city, on Monday and Tuesday 
of last week. The following was the programme : 
Monday afternoon—Words of welcome by. the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, of the Union Tueo- 
logical Seminary; “The Alogi,” Professor G. P. 
Fisher, of Yale; “The Camisard Uprising of the French 
Protestants,” Professor H. M. Baird, of the University 
of the City of New York ; “ Parish Libraries in the 
Colonial Period,” Bishop J. F. Hurst, of Washington. 
Tuesday morning— The Theology of Dante’s Divine 








Comedy,” Professor Sehaff; “The Corruptions of 
Christianity Through Paganism During the First Two 





Centuries,” the Rev. Dr. A. H. Lewis, Plainfield, N. J.; 
“ Communion Tokens,” Robert Shiells, Neenah, Wis. 

—The Rev. Ebenezer Dodge, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Madison University, died at Hamilton, N. J., 
on Sunday morning, of peritonitis, after an illness of 
less than three days. Dr. Dodge was born in Salem, 
Mass., on April 22,1819. He was graduated from Brown 
University in 1840, and from the Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution in 1845. Entering the Baptist ministry, 
he held pastorates at New Hampton and New London, 
N. H., from 1846 ta 1853. In 1853 he was elected 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Interpretation in 
the Hamilton Theological Seminary, and Professor of 
Evidences of Christianity in Madison University. In 
1861 he became Professor of Christian Theology in the 
Seminary. Since 1868 he has been President of Mad- 
ison University and Professor of Philosophy. The 
twenty-one years of his presidency have been marked 
by great enlargement of the facilities of the University 
aud increase in its prosperity. 

— Of the action, or non-action, of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in the case of Mr. Covell, the “ Andover Review ” 
says, editorially : 

** The general effect of postponement cannot be too greatly 
deprecated. It will stop at once the flow from the liberal 
seminaries toward the Katy Young men will wait and 
watch the issue, and meanwhile many will doubtless form 
other plans, and enter upon other than foreign missionary 
work, The splendid enthusiasm kindled by the call from 
Japan will be dampened. It is too much to expect that 
young men will force their way through an unwilling organi- 
zation to serve ‘the cause of Christ in heathen lands,’ when 
the way is open and the demand urgent for the service of 
Christin America. . . . The method which has thus far proved 
fatal to any attempt at conciliation is still in operation, and 
if further siemes will prove fatal to the present attempt at 
conciliation. The policy of the President of the Board and the 
method of the Home Secretary cannot go on at one and the 
same time. At the end of the year it will be found that one 
has displaced the other. And the result in the case of Mr. 
Covell, whatever it may be, will give the decisive answer.” 

—Professor Charles August Hase, the well-known 
German theologian, died last Friday at Jena. Pro- 
fessor Hase became Professor of Theology at Jena 
about 1830. He endeavored to reconcile the Lutheran 
faith with the progress of modern science in his “Evan- 
gine Dogmaties ” (1823) and his “ Gnosis ” (1828). 

e wrote other able works, among which is a “ His- 
tory of the Church ” (1848). 

—The Enfield (Mass.) Congregational Church cele- 
brated on January 3 the hundredth anniversary of the 
installation of its first pastor, the Rev. Joshua Crosby. 











MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Jay Clizbe will supply the church in Deerfield, Mass., 
until April—not, as heretofore incorrectly stated, become its 
pastor. 

—D. H. Taylor has been called to the church at Danielson- 
ville, Conn. 

—T. R. Bacon, of Berkeley, Cal., has resigned. 

—F. I. Kelly has been installed as pastor of the chu:ch 
in Fae Cove, Mass. 

—H. J. Dole accepts a call to Ashley and Pompeii, Mich. 

—S. Y. Lum accepts a call to May’s Landing, N 

—Henry Davies accepts a call to Green’s Farms, Conn. 

—William Kilburn accepts a call to Ashland, Wis. 

—E. I. eo accepts a call to Chase, Mich. 

: —L. R. Fitch, of Ash Creek, Minn., accepts a call to Doon, 
a 


—William Pease accepts a call to Roodhouse, Ill. 
‘ —E. E. Willey has become pastor of the church at Eldon, 

a. 

—E. H. Burt accepts a call to West Winefield, N. Y. 

—E. F. Schwab, of the Memorial Church of St. Louis, Mo., 
resigns to accept a call to the Sedgwick branch of the New 
England Church of Chicago. 

—A. J. Bradley, of Valley Falls, Kan., has resigned. 
—0O. W. Roberts accepts a call to Lebanon, N. y: 
—Clayton Welles, of the First Church of Englewood, N. J., 
has resigned. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—A. A. Willetts, of Louisville, Ky., has received a call 
from the Third Church of Dayton, Ohio. 
. C. Copeland, of Ipara, Ill., has received a call to 
Bushwell, Ill. 
J.C. Hume, of Babylon, L. I., has accepted a call from 
the church at Northport. 

—Frederick Vinton, Librarian at Princeton College, died 
on January 1, at the age of seventy-three. 

—F. H. Hays, of the First Church of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
has resigned. 

—A.S. Hughey, of the Westminster Church of Auburn, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—J. B. Stewart has become associate pastor of the First 
Church of San Francisco, Cal. (Dr. Mackenzie). 

—Thomas Dougan accepts a call to Broadhead, Wis. 

—Robert D. Harper, D.D., of the North Broad Street 
Church of Camden, N. J., died suddenly on January 3. 

—A, W. Sproull was installed as pastor of the Church of 
the Sea and Land, Henry and Market Streets, this city, on 
Sunday last. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John Evans, of the Calvary Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—John Arthur has become rector of St. John’s Church 
(P. E.), Oneida, N. Y. 

—F. N. Skinner accepts an election to St. James’s Church 
(P. E.), Fort Edward, N. Y. 

—T. O. Eggleston has been installed as pustor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Hubbardstown, Mass. 

—J. H. Weeks has received a call from the Unitarian 
church of Melrose, Mass. 

—J. W. T. Boothe accepts a call to the Second Baptist 
Church of Holyoke, Mass. 

—J.T. Davis, of the Summit Avenue Baptist Church of 
Jersey City, N. J., died on January 1. 

J. W. Elliott has become rector of Trinity Church, High- 

land Park, Ill. 

—William W. Montgomery, of St. Thomas’s Church 
(P. E.), Mamaroneck, N. Y., died on December 28. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.! 


A book by such a man as Professor Allen on 
such a man as Jonathan Edwards is a notable contri- 
bution to theological literature. The men are, indeed, 
of very different, if not of opposite, types of mind. 
The one is a Broad Churchman and an Episco- 
palian, the other a High Calvinist and a Congrega- 
tionalist. But the former is above everything else 
an interpreter, and interpretation is a very diffi- 
cult and a very rare art. Criticism is common and 
easy. Panegyric is possibly more common and cer- 
tainly easier. But to translate the thought of the 
eighteenth century into the intellectual forms of the 
uineteenth, to “ put yourself in his place,” see as he 
sees, and, seeing, explain so that the modern reader 
may comprehend one whose intellectual methods 
and theological thought are entirely different from 
those in which we are educated, and to do this for 
one of a different and even an oppugnant school of 
thought, not only without misrepresentation, but 
without antagonism, is a feat which very few men 
can successfully achieve. It seems to us that Pro- 
fessor Allen has successfully achieved it. The habit 
of thought has so changed since Jonathan Edwards's 
time that only special students will in the future study 
his writings, and few or no readers will read them. 
The Bible is no longer a magazine of proof-texts. 
When a verse is cited in proof of a dogmatic asser- 
tion, Higher Criticism asks, Where is the verse 
found? what is the context? who was the author ? 
And even the disbelievers in the Higher Criticism 
are so affected by it that the proof-text method of 
argument is no longer practically convincing. We 
have learned, moreover, to discriminate more 
clearly than our fathers did between abstract and 
applied science ; 7. ¢., between theology, which is 
the science of spiritual life, and religion, which is 
the art of spiritual living. We care a great deal 
more than our fathers did about the art, but a great 
deal less than they did about the abstract science. 
Metaphysics in the pulpit is at a discount unless it 
is clearly seen to be a practical metaphysics ; unless, 
that is, we can see its bearing on the vital problems 
of conduct and character. We care, to speak sym- 
bolically, more for electric motors and electric light- 
ing, but less about electricity; we care, to apply 
the symbol, more about graces, less about grace ; 
more about the product and less about the processes 
of redemption. Whether this is a gain or a loss, 
or a little of both, it is needless here to inquire ; 
it is enough to say that Jonathan Edwards, 
who was almost purely a metaphysician, whose 
life was spent in the study and exposition of 
general laws, not_in their application to practical 
life, must be translated from the abstract into the 
applied if he is to be understood at all, or even 
cared for, by the majority of readers—we speak 
not of students of philosophy—in this year of 
grace 1890. This is the work which Professor 
Allen has done in a most admirable manner. 

Professor Allen has practically condensed the 
contents of four large volumes of somewhat archaic 
theology into one volume of modern and measura- 
bly simple statement. We shall not attempt to fur- 
ther condense this volume into a column of The 
Christian Union. It must suffice to say that the 
value of Edwards is enhanced and the difficulty of 
apprehending him is increased by the fact that in 
him were intermingled in an unusual combination 
three elements: he was at once a mystic, a ration- 
alist, and a scholastic. His mystic nature, making 
him in an eminent degree a poet, and giving him 
his notable pulpit power—a power never realized 
except in one who himself perceives the truth, how- 
ever he may endeavor to prove it to others—was 
developed (this Professor Allen brings out very 
clearly) by the influence of his wife, who was yet 
more than himself possessed of a mystical nature. 
Yet he was not a prophet; for a prophet is one who 
simply declares what he has seen and lets the vision 
carry its own authority with it. Possessing the 
faculty of spiritual intuition in common with such 
later and very different thinkers of New England 
as Emerson and Bartol, he rarely, if ever, based 
his teachings upon his perceptions; he never pro- 
claimed them until he had submitted them to a 
critical analysis, and had, as he thought, demon- 
strated their harmony with the truth. He was not, 
as the prophet is, a herald of truths; he was, 
as the philosopher is, a teacher of truth. He 
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had the philosophic mind, which is never con- 
tent with truth in fragments, and to which 
statements seemingly inconsistent, or even incon- 
gruous, are unendurable. He sought to discover in 
life a unity, found that unity in God, and in his 
pursuit of unity reduced man to the lowest quality. 
He believed in the freedom of the will as little as 
John Calvin, though his disbelief was founded on a 
different basis. In the divine immanence, both 
in nature and in human life, he was a profound be- 
liever, and what seems to modern thought hard in 
his doctrines of divine sovereignty, election, decrees, 
and reprobation was but the logical outworking of 
his mystical faith in a God who is All and in all. 
Emerson’s faith would have brought him to the same 
conclusion if Emerson had been—what he never was 
—a philosopher. But he who prophesies only what 
he sees, and leaves logical processes and conclusions 
alone, is saved many difficulties with which the 
philosophic mind is compelled to grapple. If 
Edwards had lived in the nineteenth century, when 
all theological traditions are being subjected to a 
fresh inquiry, it is certain that he would have been 
heterodox, and it is doubtful whether he would have 
remained in the orthodox church, or even in the 
church at all. But he inherited an absolute faith 
in the authority of the Bible, and in the general 
Puritan theology supposed to be founded thereon, 
and seems to have had scarcely more thought of 
questioning these than a modern scientist would of 
questioning Newton’s theory of gravitation or the 
wave theory of sound. It was necessary to reconcile 
his intuitions and their conclusions, not only with 
each other, but with the Bible and with Puritan 
theology, for the verity of these was not to be 
questioned. Thus scholasticism came in to modify 
the mysticism of the poet and the rationalism of 
the philosopher, and make of him, in the ecclesias- 
tical sense, a theologian. 

The sermons of Jonathan Edwards are now only 
occasionally read, and chiefly as a curiosity in litera- 
ture. His “Freedom of the Will” is still studied, 
but not so much for the-results it gives to its readers 
as for the mental muscle which its study develops 


in them. His attempt to systematize and unify ; 


truth was not more successful than that of his prede- 
cessors, and serves its chiefest value as a demonstra- 
tion of Paul’s declaration, “ We know in part, and 
we prophesy in part.” We doubt whether his argu- 
ment against the self-determining power of the will 
has ever been answered in a manner satisfactory to 
the philosopher, but the conclusions reached are al- 
most universally repudiated, and the real freedom of 
the will has been and is accepted with substantial 
unanimity as the basis of moral responsibility by all 
schools of theology in the New England churches, 
if not in all churches of Puritan origin. As Pro- 
fessor Allen has shown, Jonathan Edwards’s argu- 
ment proved too much, and in the interest of the sov- 
ereignty of God really destroyed that sovereignty, 
by making him also subject to necessity. One school 
of philosophy still adheres to the results, if not to 
the philosophy, on this subject maintained by 
Jonathan Edwards; but it accepts the conclusion 
from which he recoiled, denies freedom alike to 
God and man, and interprets all life as a kind of 
immutable machine. But theology, basing its con- 
clusions on the witness of consciousness, assumes as 
an axiom what Jonathan Edwards labored in vain 
to disprove, that man is truly a free moral agent—a 
singular and significant witness to the oft-witnessed 
truth that logical processes are always futile when 
they contravene the moral instincts of humanity. 





A NEW EDITION OF DE QUINCEY. 


The need of a new edition of De Quincey has 
long been felt by readers of English prose. Of the 
two complete editions of his works which have been 
familiar to his readers, the American edition, which 
through the energy of Mr. James T. Fields was 
the first in the field, has remained, in some respects, 
the best. In his very interesting preface to the first 
volume of this edition Professor Masson gives an ac- 
count of the making of the American collection of 
De Quincey’s writings and of the making of the Edin- 
burgh collection, both of which were in progress at 
the same time, although largely independent of 
each other. The difficulties of gathering together 
in any complete way De Quincey’s contributions to 
a great number of periodicals, extending over a 
long series of years, were almost insurmountable. 
De Quincey himself was the sworn enemy of every 
orderly habit. He had, however, one quality of 
immense value to his editors—he possessed a mem- 
ory which held tenacious!y to everything which 
had ever come into it, and which enabled him to 





recall and locate almost every contribution he had 
ever made to the press and to the magazines. Mr. 
Fields began printing the American edition in 1851, 
and completed it in 1860 by the publication of the 
twenty-second volume; the Edinburgh edition be. 
gan two years later, and, completed in the same 
year, appeared in fourteen volumes. In many 
respects the American edition was the better 
of the two, containing as it did many articles 
which were omitted in the Scotch edition. This 
new edition will contain all the matter found in 
the Edinburgh edition and in the American edition, 
with some other articles which have not hitherto 
been reprinted. The arrangement and classifica- 
tion have been matters of great difficulty, but 
Professor Masson appears to have solved the 
problem satisfactorily. The first, second, and third 
volumes will include De Quincey’s autobiography 
and literary reminiscences, containing among other 
things the famous “Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater ;” volumes four and five will be devoted 
to biographies and biographic sketches ; volumes six 
and seven to historical essays and researches ; volume 
eight to speculative and theological essays ; volume 
nine to essays in political economy and politics ; 
volumes ten and eleven to papers of literary theory 
and criticism ; volumes twelve and thirteen to tales, 
romances, and prose fantasies; and volume four- 
teen to miscellaneous writings, with an index to 
the whole edition. The edition is to be completed 
in fourteen monthly volumes at $1.25 a volume. 
As a piece of book-making the volumes are in 
every way worthy of the literature they are to con- 
tain. They are fine examples of the soundness 
and beauty of the best English book-making. Of 
De Quincey himself it is unnecessary at this late 
day and in this place to say more than that he re- 
mains one of the masters of English prose whose 
work has been a recreation and inspiration to the 
lovers of the best literature. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Here and There in Yucatan. By Alice D. Le Plon- 
geon. (New York: John W. Lovell Co.) Yucatan 
ought to be a special region of fairy lore. Its ancient 
people were pygmies, and the ruins which they have 
left show that they could not have been over three 
feet high. There are vestiges of ancient cities and 
houses of stone not large enough for people over three 
or three and a half feet tall. On Cozumel Island there 
are temples of worship and shrines built of stone 
hewn and elaborately carved, but the principal door- 
way is not over three feet high. There is a grand 
sculptured stone triumphal arch nine feet high! In 
1825 it is said that a girl about eighteen years old and 
not quite three feet high was found in the forests of 
Honduras, but when attempt was made to find her 
tribe she escaped, and the vestiges only of their en- 
campment were discovered. We believe that in the 
United States tombs of the prehistoric races have been 
investigated, and skeletons from three to four feet 
long have been found. It may be conjectured that 
the Ugrian stock of mankind upon both continents 
was dwarfish. In America, at all events, they attained 
a considerable degree of civilization. There is a 
strange thing about the idols of these people. They 
are bearded, while the Indians themselves have no 
beard. “The faces,” says the author, “are unlike 
those of any American race, having decidedly Assyrian 
features.” Zactalah, their favorite idol, the god of 
agriculture, is an image of a man with a long beard 
kneeling, his hands raised to a level with his head, his 
palms spread open upward. To this they come with 
offering of first-fruits and with queer musical instru- 
ments, and, kneeling, they chant to it the litanies to Our 
Lady of Loretto, and prayers to all the saints ; to it 
they say theirbeads. Then follows a religious dance 
and libations of rum, Just as in the Roman Church 
new fire is made upon Easter even, by means of tinder 
and flint, or berning-giaet, so the Mayas have their 
annual rite of new , obtained by rubbing two 
sticks together. This is on their New Year’s day. 
Long before the Spanish conquest of Mexico, these di- 
minutive people became extinct, or nearly so, and their 
strange stone temples, ogg carvings, and four 
manuscript books, are all that is left to tell us of the 
ancient race of Maya. We know not if they, like the 
Mexicans, had human sacrifice; it is probable; but 
their principal offering in worship was small clay 
agneee of the human body, perhaps their own, or parts 
of it. This custom of votive offering seems to have 
been universal, and still lingers in the Roman Catholic 
Church to-day. Mrs. Le Plongeon says: “We 
were fortunate enough to unearth a very perfect face— 
that of a woman—and a pair of feet with sandals.” 
The Caribs, in British Honduras, dwell not far from 
Belize. Although the Roman Church has had a 
mission among them for centuries, and they are nomi- 
nally Christian, they still worship the devil and perform 
human sacrifice. e Caribs in Guatemala are almost 
white ; those in Honduras are dark. The reason they 
give for adoring Mafia, the devil, is that “God is good, 
and won’t hurt you.” The Caribs (Carib means brave 
man) practice polygamy, which is somewhat restricted 
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by the law that the husband is bound to provide a sepa- 
rate house and field for each wife. There are no rivers 
on the surface of Yucatan, but innumerable subter- 
ranean wells and springs. Everywhere are grottoes 
and eaves, to which in dry season they go for 
water. Some of these caverns have universal 
springs of curative power ; some exhale deadly gases. 

e author’s account of them is vivid. The an- 
cient Mayas were, like the Peruvians, communists, 
and, though now in bondage, are the most gener- 
ous, hospitable, and unselfish of races. Avarice is un- 
known among them. They appear to have differed 
from Matthew Arnold and the pacer on alike in 
their valuation of poetry, for they called their god of 

try Ah-Kin-Xox—the priest who says frivolous 
things! Both ethnology and geology were sciences 
investigated and studied by the prehistoric Mayas. 
Their priests and noblemen were scholars. Their al- 
phabet was like the Babylonian, both phonetic and 
ideographic, which probably indicates the fusion of two 
races. Their folk-lore is mostly of animals, like all 
primitive peoples, and some of their stories remind one 
of Uncle Remus and South African fables. “In Yuca- 
tan the descendants of the Mayas are convinced that 
when Luna is eclipsed she is sick, in consequence of 
being bitten by some — American warlike ants called 
aioe and that they will devour her if she is left without 
help. To frighten away her enemies they beat drums, 
blow shell trumpets, shout, beat their dogs, pinch cats’ 
tails, and fire rockets and gans at the moon.” To us 
this is a most interesting book. 





We have been glad to speak in unmodified terms of 
raise of some of the volumes of the series of “ Hand- 
Can for Bible Classes” issued by Scribner & Wel- 
ford, of this city. In our opinion, the present volume 
of St. John’s Gospel with Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. George Reith, M.A., is not unqualifiedly excellent. 
The introduction to this “ Gospel of gospels ” calls for 
commendation. It is a fairly comprehensive statement, 
upon conservative lines, of the characteristics and con- 
tents of the Fourth Gospel. Mr. Reith observes : “ The 
Gospel of Luke is an answer to the question, which 
came in course of time to be put by really thoughtful 
men, ‘ What really are the facts on which our faith is 
based ?? And the Gospel of John is an answer to the 
next question, which could not fail to follow, ‘ What 
isthe essential and absolute meaning of these facts for 
all mankind ?’” For aa introduction to the Fourth 
Gospel in the latter significance we know of nothing 
more suggestive than Mr. Robert Browning’s poem, 
“ Death in the Desert.” It is in the exegetical notes 
that we meet with disappointment. In note on verses 
3, 4, of chapter i, Mr. Reith does not so much as hint 
the ancient and accepted reading which so well brings 
out “the essential and absolute meaning” of St. 
John’s Gospel. In the note to i., 29, there is the same 
avoidance of a difficulty, and the statement of a thread- 
bare platitude which is not true but agrees with 
ancient orthodoxy. However, he ceases to be so ortho- 
dox at v., 4, for he says of the spring of Bethesda : 
“The water possessed medicinal properties, and 
had an intermittent spring,” etc. ; and at vii. 44, he 
appears to wholly deny the conservative and long- 
accepted dogma of prevenient grace : “The Father’s 
drawing or teaching is, therefore, no arbitrary, capri- 
cious act proceeding according to no rules, using no 
known means, something so mysterious that one has 
excuse if he has not received it, and can only wait 
God’s time to give it.” It is hard to see how on xxi., 
15-19—the Lord’s triple question to St. Peter—it 
could be possible to write so long a note as this of Mr. 
Reith’s and miss the intent of the passage purely from 
inattention to the Greek. But it would be useless to 
specify further. In a word, many of the notes are 
excellent, many are not. We are impressed that the 
work was hastily done, and before the author had 
digested and unified his thoughts upon the subject. 





New Points to Old Texts. By James M.Whiton, Ph.D. 
(New York : Thomas Whitta e A good sermon is 
always a fragment ; a volume of sermonsis a volume 
of fragments. For the function of the preacher is not 
to expound a system of truth, but to Bare: in heart 
and life a spirit of righteousness. To justly criticise 
such a volume as this, therefore, would properly re- 
quire a separate consideration of each separate sermon 
—a method quite out of the question. e may, how- 
ever, without sacrificing truth to a “glittering gener- 
ality,” say that Dr. Whiton appears to us to illustrate 
one of the best aspects cf truly modern preaching : he 
aims to preserve spiritual truth, and yet to present it 
in terms not incongruous with modern thought. He is, 
therefore, both spiritual and rational, critical and con- 
structive. Sometimes, as in his sermon on “ Reconciled 
to God,” in his eager interest in a new phase of the sub- 
ject he appears to us to disregard a profounder, if an 
older and more familiar, aspect. But, on the other 
hand, he clarifies the spiritual vision in other cases 
in various ways; as by his comparison between 
the Book and the Christ in “ Better than a Book- 
Religion ;” or in his philosophic interpretation of mir- 
acle as the witness of life in “ Miracle and Life ;” or 
in his clear conception of the heart of a great truth 
obscured by dry-as-dust controversies about the non- 
essentials, as in his * Gospel According to Jonah.” In 
a literary point of view we should characterize these 
sermons by the term lucidity. There is not a false 
note in them ; nothing vague, indefinite, unmeaning ; 
nothing said because it is conventional, traditional, 





proper. The preacher has something which he wishes 
to say, knows what it is, says it, and is done—an ad- 
mirable and not too common quality in preachers 
ancient or modern. 





It is not often that a first novel of an authorissucha 
ronounced success as The Awakening of Mary Fenwick, 
by Beatrice Whitby. It is a case of “how he fell in 
love with his wife” and she with her busband, and it 
gives occasion for some fine character study. The de- 
velopment is quite natural and true, for Mary Fen- 
wick is an average woman, thoroughly womanly ; and 
Godfrey Fenwick, though no hero, is manly, She was 
an inexperienced girl, and he married her for her 
money. She learns this by an accident immediately 
after the wedding, and the grief and resentment 
change the girl intoa woman. He very properly is 
ashamed of himself, but has no defense to make. Hap- 
pily, they learn to love, and so, after much storm and 
stress, their life’s day becomes golden bright. Incident- 
ally there is a charming study of child-life in Jack and 
Gill, which is both amusing and pathetic. (New York: 
D, Appleton & Co.) 


The Students’ Series of Latin Classics is ably inau- 
gurated by Mr. H. N. Fowler’s edition of The Menech- 
mi of Plautus. In text, notes, introduction, and met- 
rical table we find it in every way excellent. Though 
based upon the edition of Dr. Julius Brix, of Leipzig, 
it contains the result of an original and scholarly il. 
Mr. Fowler’s experience in the class-room of Exeter 
Academy has told him the needs of the American stu- 
dent. In comparison with the Clarendon Classics this 
work will not suffer, and, indeed, we feel that we can 
hardly praise it too highly. (Boston: Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. ) 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The fourth volume of Scribner’s Magazine begins 
with the January issue, and with it begins a new depart- 
ment in which, under the apt title “ The Point of View,” 
various writers discuss, in an informal and agreeable 
way, topics of literary, artistic, and general interest. 
This month the topics talked about include ‘The 
Barye Exhibition,” “ Thackeray’s Life,” “Social Life 
in Print,” and “ The French as Artists.” No paper in 
this magazine—or, indeed, of any of the month’s mag- 
azines—is more readable, well informed, and satisfac- 
tory than that in which Mr. W. C. Brownell imparts to 
the reader his notes and impressions of “The Paris Ex- 
position.” A practical problem of great material im- 
portance is that stated by Mr. W. G. Bates in his 
“Water Storage in the West.” In it he discusses 
proposed methods of reclaiming and making fertile 
vast tracts of land in what is called “the arid 
region,” which comprises an area of 1,200,000 square 
miles. Mr. A. F. Jacassy contributes some interesting 
African studies under the title “ Tripoli of Barbary,” 
with illustrations from drawings by the author and 
others. None of the articles inthe series on electricity 
has had more intimate interest than that on “ Electri- 
city in the Household,” by Mr. Kennelly, Mr. Edison’s 
chief electrician. Another well-illustrated article is 
that on “The Beauty of Spanish Women,” by Mr. 
Henry T. Finck, the author of the book on “ Romantic 
Love and Personal Beauty,” which has attracted so 
much attention. The short stories are by John Pierson 
and Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 





The first and the most notable article in the current 
Century is that in which Miss Amelia B. Edwards gives 
an account of the recent remarkable discovery at Bu- 
bastis in Egypt. Some of the monuments discovered 
are older than the age which used to be accorded to 
the earth itself. The most important of these archzo- 
logical “finds ” are presented by means of photographs 
splendidly engraved. The frontispiece of the magazine 
is a portrait of Professor James Bryce, the author of 
“The American Commonwealth,” a sketch of whom 
accompanies the portrait. Mr. Henry James contributes 
a paper on Daumier, the famous French caricaturist, 
many specimens of whose curious talent are given. The 
month's installment of the Life of Lincoln gives an ex- 
tremely graphic account of the President’s assassina- 
tion, the pursuit of Booth and his death, and a descrip- 
tion of the funeral pageant and the mourning of the 
country. Professor Fisher’s paper on “The Gradual- 
ness of Revelation,” and the Rev. Dr. S. W. Dike’s 
article on the “Problems of the Family” (the second 
of the Present Day Papers), are of very grave impor- 
tance, and are admirably treated in every way. Mr. 
Stockton’s serial continues to be amusing, though per- 
haps excessive in its preposterousness, and Mrs. Barr’s 
serial gains in strength. 





In Harper’s Magazine two finely illustrated descriptive 
papers are better worth a careful reading than most 
articles of the class. Mr. Howard Pyle contributes 
the first of two papers on “Jamaica: New and Old,” 
with over twenty drawings by himself. He finds ample 
material for picturesque treatment in the legends of the 
old pirate and slave days, and improves the opportunity 
to the thorough enjoyment of the reader. The second 
article to which we referred is that by Mr. Andrew 
Lang on “St. Andrew,” where he spent his college 
days. Mr. Joseph Pennell has recently visited the old 
town, and his illustrations to Mr. Lang’s article are 
finished and characteristic. An anonymous Russian 
general is the author of a dramatically written paper 





on “The Russian Army,” which gives some thrilling 
incidents of late campaigns and abounds in testimony 
to the courage and obedience of the Russian private 
soldier. The stories for the month are by Lafcadio 
Hearn, who places his tale in the days of the great 
Martinique insurrection ; by the Hon. Charles Gayarré, 
who tells a true romance of the New Orleans of ante- 
bellum times ; by Elizabeth Stoddard, whose name one 
would gladly see more often in magazine literature ; 
by M. B. M. Davis, whose story deals with negro char- 
acter and devotion ; and by Mrs. Macquoid, who at- 
tempts, but not with the fullest success, we think, an 
old-fashioned ghost story. The departments, and par- 
ticularly the “ Easy Chair,” are thoroughly agreeable 
reading this month. 





The Atlantic Monthly is so fortunate as to have 
rsuaded its readers’ old friend, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
olmes, to again appear in its pages ; and it must be 
acknowledged that Dr. Holmes has never written with 
pleasanter Brace and with lighter touch of humorous 
comment than in the charming talk about old age 
which he calls “ Over the Teacups.” The first in- 
stallment of Mrs. Margaret Deland’s serial “ Sidney ” 
introduces us into a typical manufacturing town, and 
lays the foundation for what promises to be a story of 
enuine interest, with the suggestion of a moral problem. 
r. Aldrich has a little poem which seems to us ex- 
yuisite in form, and which we hope to print in another 
pa in this issue. A series of articles oa “ Forgotten 
olitical Celebrities” is introduced by a paper from 
the pen of Mr. Frank G. Cook on John Dickinson, 
Miss Jewett has a short New England character sketch, 
an excellent specimen of her manner ; Agnes Repplier 
gives some quaint and charming quotations from 
“ English Love Songs,” about which she writes in her 
usual pleasant style; and the literary talk about 
Fitzgerald, recent American novels, and other topics 
combines to make this a most notable issue of the mag- 
azine. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Walter Besant’s new novel is to appear in “ Har- 
per’s Bazar,” under the title of “Armorel of Lyonesse.” 

—Thomas Hardy has written a new novel with the 
title of “The Melancholy Hussar.” The scenes are 
set in the England of George III. 

—Stanley’s revent letters from Africa will be 
brought out in inexpensive form by Sampson Low & 
Co., of London, and Harper & Brothers, of New York. 
One of the letters has not yet been made public. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce that Justin 
Winsor has in preparation a work to which he gives 
the title “Christopher Columbus,” and which is de- 
scribed as “an examination of the historical and geo- 
graphical conditions under which the Western Con- 
tinent was disclosed to Europe, with an inquiry into 
the personal history of Cristoval Colon.” Its character 
will be both historical and biographical. 

—FEarl Spencer is to sell his famous library at 
Althorp, perhaps the best private collection of rare and 
curious books in England. “ Why Lord Spencer should 
want to disperse this matchless collection is a profound 
mystery,” says the New York “Times,” “for he is 
enormously wealthy, and there is scarcely another 
nobleman in England popularly supposed to be able to 
appreciate the value and dignity of such a possession 
more.” 

—Mr. John Eliot Bowen, who died in Brooklyn on 
Friday of last week, was a young man of attractive 
nature, fine culture, and very promising literary gift. 
His work on the New York “ Independent ” revealed a 
decided aptitude for journalism, especially on the lit- 
erary side, and his early death will be regretted, not 
only by many personal friends, but by others who had 
been led to expect much of him by reason of that 
which he had already accomplished. 

—Those of our readers who are interested in art 
may remember the results of the competition for the 
“Dodge” prize at the National Academy of Design 
last year. ‘The prize was offered for the best painting 
by a woman, and the successful picture was the “ Ad- 
vent Angel” by Mrs. Ella Coudie Lamb. Recently this 
painting has been reproduced very skillfully by means of 
gelatine prints by J. & R. Lamb, so well known for 
their work in ecelesiastical art. Although by the proc- 
ess used the coloring cannot be nether | the only 
colors being white and shades of green, the effect much 
more nearly approaches painting than do the ordinary 
black and white. 

—The Hon. George H. Boker, ex-Minister to Tur- 
key and Russia, died at his residence in Philadelphia on 
January 2. Mr. Boker was born in Philadelphia in 
1823. He published, in 1847, his first book, “The 
Lessons of Life and Other Poems.” His first decided 
success was “ Calaynos,” a tragedy on a Spanish theme, 

ublished the next year. Two later tragedies, “The 
Betrothal ” and “Francesca da Rimini,” met with a 
similar success. “ Anne Boleyn,” which was not played, 
is also a strong and touching tragedy. Meanwhile he 
had been writing many short poems, and so distin- 
guished himself in the sonnet that Leigh Hunt, in his 
elaborate and delightful “Book of the Sonnet,” cited 
Boker as one of the foremost of living sonneteers, and 
reprinted several examples of his work. In 1871 
President Grant appointed Mr. Boker Minister to Con- 
stantinople, vice Wayne MacVeagh, resigned. Mr. 
Boker resigned the Turkish mission in 1875, and was 
at once appointed by President Grant Minister to Rus- 
sia, which mission he held for two years, 
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ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
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etter. e answer wili be given as promptly as pr 








D. S. C. sends us this extract from a recent publica- 
tion, and inquires what answer can be made to its charge 
that the account of Jesus’s trial and death is unhistor- 
ical - 

“The Gospels are in themselves not agreed when the trial 
scene took place. But no matter which of them we follow, 
the whole account of the trial and execution is flagrantly out 
of keeping with well-known principles of the Jewish criminal 
law. (1) Jesus’s trial takes place at right, which is an infrac- 
tion of the Jewish penal code, which orders capital trials to 
take place indaytime. (2) lt takes place in the private house 
of the High Priest, but the Jewish law lays down the princi- 
ple that trials must take place in the chamber appointed for 
the purpose in the Temple. (3) The execution takes place on 
a holiday, cr, as another account has it, a day previous, but 
Jewish law does not permit executions to take place on a 
holiday or the eve of a holiday. (4) Jesus is condemned on 
his own confession, but according to Jewish law this cannot 
be done. ‘Two witnesses had to aaa | to the truth of the 
charge, and it had also to be shown that the defendant had 
been warned. The charge seems to have been blasphemy, 
because Jesus said, ‘I am the Son of God;’ but every one 
familiar with the prophets must know that they frequently 
speak of Israel as sons of God, so that it is hardly probable 
for a Jewish tribunal to sentence a man to death for merel 
repeating a Biblical phrase. That crucifixion is not a Jewis 
mode of punishment is well known; the Jewish law knows 
only death by the sword (harag), Pr the rope (chenekh), by 
stone (szekeelah), and by fire (szeraipha). The discrepancies, 
divergences, and glaring mistakes are so little in harmon 
with the well-established rules of procedure in a Jewish tri- 
bunal that the account of the trial scene, from whatever point 
we may study it, cannot pass as historical.”’ 

The fallacy which runs through this is the ground- 
less assumption that the affair, predetermined as the 
rulers were upon the death of Jesus, could not have been 
carried to its end except with all due legality. That 
the death of Jesus has been felt by Jews to have been 
a judicial murder is evinced by the fabrications of the 
Talmud made to justify it, as, for instance, in regard to 
the night trial. See Geikie’s “ Life of Christ,” ch. lx. 
and Ixi. As to the crucifixion, intelligent people are 
aware that the account represents Jesus as delivered 
by the Jews to the Romans, to be put to death in the 
Roman mode. 

Does the Bible teach that Christians may and should be 
holy, not free from errors or mistakes or infirmities, but free 
from sin ? J.C 


The Bible will be searched in vain for a single pas- 
sage which tolerates stopping, in the pursuit of holiness, 
short of freedom from all sin, whether of the voluntary 
kind or of the involuntary kind which results from vol- 
untary negligence or ignorance. The character of God 
and of Christ is presented as the pattern. The imita- 
tion required is not partial, but complete. 





1. When a sinner is truly converted and justified by faith, 
is he then free from sin, or, as some hold, is there still 
remaining in him “inbred sin,’ inherited from Adam, to 
be cleansed by faith, instantaneously, as in justification? 2. 
Are there two kinds of sin—(a) an involuntary state or con- 
dition ; (6) the voluntary and intentional choice of “ss 


1. The instantaneous renewal of the heart has to be 
succeeded by the progressive renewal of the life. 
Regeneration, which is instantaneous, is followed by 
sanctification, which is progressive. ‘The spread of the 
new Christlike principle is from the center of life to 
the circumference in its applications of all sorts to daily 
aims and conduct. “Sin is lawlessness ” (1 John iii., 
4, Revised Version). So long as any part of life is 
not brought into harmony with the law of Christ, there 
is sin. 2. Sin, as thus defined, may be either con- 
scious or unconscious. Unconscious sin, involuntary at 
the moment, may be the product of voluntary action in 
the past which has formed a wrong habit. Thus all 
sin has, either in the present or the past, a voluntary 
origin. 





Who is the author of the following hymn? It is quoted 
from e 116 of “‘ A Book About Boys,”’ by A. R. Hope, 
ublished by Roberts Brothers in 1869. On the same page 
ae Hope says of the hymn: “It was written by a certain 
dominie whose name is familiar to and well loved by the boys 
of England.” ©. S. R. 
Father, before thy throne of light the guardian angels bend, 
And ever, in thy presence bright, their psalms adoring blend, 
And, casting down each golden crown beside the crystal sea, 
With voice and lyre, in happy choir, hymn glory, Lord, to 
thee. 


And asthe rainbow luster falls athwart their glowing wings, 

Mate seragh unto seraph calls, and each thy goodness sings. 

So may we feel, as low we kneel to pray thee for thy grace, 

That thou art here for all who fear the brightness of thy 
face. 


Here, when thy angels see us come to worship dey by day, 
Teach us to seek our heavenly home and love thee e’en as 


they ; . 
Teach us to raise our notes of praise, with them thy love to 


own, 
That boyhood’s time and manhood’s prime be thine, and 
thine alone. 





The story entitled ‘‘ Noblesse Oblige” is_not written by 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik, but by Miss Henrietta Kedder, a native 
of Fifeshire, Scotland, well known in Great Britain by her 
nom de plume of Sarah Tytler. ** Noblesse Oblige ’’ came out 
many years since in “‘ Good Words.”’ “‘ Citoyenne Jacque- 
line ’—a tale of the French Revolution—is her most famous 
work. 





Permit me to suggest that ‘‘ Society in Rome Under the 
Cesars”’ (Scribners, A.D. 1888) may meet the Rarpore of 
J.C. W. F. L. M. 





Will the person who asked the pastor of Plymouth 
Church for means of access to genealogical records relative 
to Mrs. Catherine Noble please send his name to the editor, 
that information may be sent him ? H. V. A. 

The subscriber who asks for a copy of Williams’s ‘‘ God’s 
Rescues” can find one by addressing The Writer, 703 Grand 
Traverse St., Flint, Mich. 





Can any of the Friends tell me where I can find a poem, 
I believe by Thomas Parnell, beginning— 


“ Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ”’ ? 


It was familiar in my childhood in an old book of my father’s. 
have never met with it since. ° Also, I would be very glad 


to have a poem by Margaret J. Preston entitled ey at 





Allow me to add to the list of characteristic books b 
Frederic Denison Maurice, to which you refer ‘‘ F.C. S,” 
his work on “Social Morality.”” The present great interest 
in sociological studies, and Maurice’s decided bent to weld 
social and moral questions into one— nowhere better illus- 
trated than in “‘ Social Morality ”—make it desirable to call 
attention to this work. By all means, as you suggest, read 
‘** Theological Essays ”” first. -R. B. 








TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE LIQUOR POWER IN NEW YORK CITY. 

In the temperance movement, as in that against 
slavery, the city of New York lags behind the rest 
of the country. Yet there are signs that its people, 
if not yet ready to take the saloons in hand, are a 
little weary of being in the hands of the saloon. 
Every paper and every organization which pretends 
to represent the reform spirit is now asserting with 
more or less vigor that, whereas the city should and 
must control the saloons, the saloons control the 
city. The advocates of high license are more and 
more clearly recognizing that the principles which 
justify the restriction of the saloons also justify 
their suppression. Very notably is this the case with 
the Union League Club, whose demand for high 
license formulated a few weeks ago reads like a 
temperate plea for prohibition. 

This advance in political theory on the part of 
the public has not been without its influence upon 
the political organizations. The Board of Excise 
Commissioners appointed by Tammany Hall have 
not only slightly reduced the number of saloons, but 
are now, it appears, standing out against the demand 
of the Liquor Dealers’ Association that the license 
on spirits and beer be equalized. Twice as 
many people in this city are opposed to whisky- 
drinking as are opposed to beer-drinking, and if we 
are to proceed upon the sound principle that the 
worst and most obvious evils are to be dealt with 
first, the present discrimination against spirits must 
be maintained. To charge thirty dollars for a beer 
license and two hundred dollars for a whisky li- 
cense is indeed a marked discrimination, but it is 
a correct one in a city where there are several hun- 
dred thousand Germans, who believe in discourag- 
ing- whisky-drinking, while still regarding beer as 
one of the blessings of life. Legislation, to be en- 
forced, must advance along the lines of popular 
sentiment. In this city an anti-whisky movement 
may meet with success, where an anti-beer movement 
would be doomed to certain failure. To let the 
liquor dealers mix the two movements would insure 
the defeat of both. 

Quite as hopeful as this resistance to liquor ag- 
gressions on the part of Tammany Hall is the work 
which is being carried on by the City Reform Club. 
This organization has been laying before the Board 
for a fortnight or more the evidence which they 
collected on the last election day against saloon- 
keepers of selling liquor illegally. They have 
about one hundred cases of this kind, based on evi- 
dence which the members of the Club obtained 
either personally or through agents. The law de- 
clares that “no inn, tavern, or hotel keeper, or any 
other person, shall sell or give away intoxicating 
liquors . . . upon any day on which a general or 
special election or town meeting shall be held, and 
within one-quarter of a mile from the place where 
such general or special election or town meeting 
shall be held, . . . to any person whatever as a 
beverage.” The counsel for the defense (a candi- 
date for City Court Judge at the last election) has 
put in the absurd plea that election day was not the 
day upon which the ballots were cast, but the day 
upon which the official certificates of election were 
issued to the successful candidates. How far the 
Board of Excise Commissioners will dare to go 
in the revoking of licenses is doubtful. In 
this matter there is no doubt that the liquor 





dealers constitute “ the powers that be,” and are in 
no immediate danger of being succeeded by “the 
powers that ought to be.” Just how strong the 
liquor power is cannot be better shown than by 
quoting from the “Commercial Advertiser” the 
statement made to its reporter by one of the most 
prominent members of the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation : 


“The political parties are coming to understand our 
power, and in a year or two we expect to get the laws 
which we have been so long fighting for passed. [ 
acknowledge that ninety-five per cent. of the liquor 
dealers of the city violate the Sundaylaw. I acknowl- 
edge that there is also an equal disre for the open- 
ing and closing law; and why is this? Because the 
public do not support the law. New York is a great 
cosmopolitan city, and the average New Yorker wants 
a drink on Sunday as well as he does on Saturday, and 
if he wants it, experience has shown that the saloon- 
keepers are going to give it to him. 

“ The organization of liquor dealers in this State is 

ming more and more perfect every year. Our 
State Convention held in Rochester in September was 
twice as large as any convention we had ever held. In 
almost every county in the State now there is a liquor 
dealers’ association, and we are all pledged to vote to- 
gether. We will vote together regardless of politics, for we 
have come to the conclusion that it is about time that we 
should take care of ourselves. We propose to get what 
we believe are our rights, and we are tired of our trade 
being juggled with for political purposes. In New 
York City we have a dozen or more associations in a 
flourishing condition, and a resolution has been passed 
by the central association that a branch association 
shall be organized in each of the police precincts. 
This work of organization is now going on, and in a 
year or two our power will be better at the polls, even 
stronger than it has been in the past. To give you an 
idea of our power I will cite some figures that I know 
to be correct. There are 8,000 saloon-keepers, beer 
dealers, and men connected with the trade in this city. 
It is a pretty poor saloon-keeper who cannot control 
five votes. The average number of employees in 
saloons I will put at three to each saloon. Add to this 
number the proprietor and a friend, and you see that 
our strength will be 40,000 votes.” 


This is a moderate statement of the way matters 
stand in this city. Our saloon-holding aristocracy 
(or kakistocracy) is supported by a standing army 
approximating forty thousand men. 





A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Is it a fact that The Christian Union editorially op- 
posed prohibition in amendment contests in Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, and still urged 
prohibition for British India? If so, how is it made 
consistent to advocate it in one case and not in the 
other? Trusting you will be kind enough to answer 
the above, I am, respectfully, WALTER Curtis. 

Geneva, Wis. 

[We are certainly guilty of the inconsistency to which 
Mr. Curtis calls attention. In India, where the whole 
native population regard drinking not merely as an 
evil, but as a crime, we certainly think that they have 
the right to prevent the spread of this crime by abso- 
lute prohibition, which could, without question, be 
strictly enforced. As the London “ Spectator” puts 
it, “ Every Hindu or Mohammedan would think that 
he was serving God if he hanged a saloon-keeper.” 
As regards the American States mentioned, we opposed 
State prohibition because in Pennsylvania it meant the 
abolition, not of the saloons, but of the present restric- 
tions upon them, and in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut it meant the giving up of local option. The pro- 
hibition principle, that any community has a right to 
suppress any public traffic which injures it instead of 
benefiting it, we thoroughly agree with ; but we do not 
believe in the people in one section of the State passing 
laws which the people of another section shall have the 
option of obeying or disobeying. The principle upon 
which all laws should be based, whether in India or 
in America, is that they should carry out the convic- 
tions of those to be governed by them. In India this 
would mean prohibition ; in the United States it means 
local option.— Eps. C. U.] 





A PROCLAMATION. 


Governor Goodell, of New Hampshire, has issued an 
“ Extraordinary Proclamation.” He says: “In view 
of the various heinous crimes which have been com- 
mitted in our State within the past few weeks directly 
traceable to the use of intoxicating liquors, in the sale 
of which the criminal laws have been frequently vio- 
lated, now, therefore, I warn all persons engaged in 
this illegal and deadly traffic to desist therefrom im- 
mediately.” The proclamation goes on to call upon 
all State and city officers, and upon churches, temper- 
ance societies, and individuals, to unite in one supreme 
effort to close the saloons, — 


—_— 2 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND MR. COVELL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Any one who saw at all beneath the surface of 
the New York meeting of the American Board 
knows that the gain made there toward a better 
administration was the result, not of discussion of 
general issues, but of an attempt on the of the 
executive management to displace a good man who 
had run athwart their purposes. When the per- 
sonal elements in the treatment of Mr. Covell, the 
latest young man to receive a rebuff from the Pru- 
dential Committee, are fully understood, the reac- 
tion will be greatly intensified. From an intimate 
acquaintance with this case—an unfortunate word, 
as has been truly said, to stand for the effort of a 
noble young man to get an opportunity to do mis- 
sionary service—as well as with those of most of 
the rejected candidates, it seems to me that Mr. 
Covell stands in a way in which the circumstances 
of the others to some extent forbade, as a repre- 
sentative, not of any opinion or faction, but of a 
large proportion of the young men to whom the 
Board must from this time on be looking both for 
its missionaries and its home supporters. His ex- 
perience shows, in a tangible way, the animus of 
those now in control, and it indicates what may be 
expected by young men who apply, as long as the 

resent administration continues. 

Mr. Covell has had his education, up to the pres- 
ent term of study, in the West. He is such a fair- 
minded and broad-minded man as one might ex- 
pect to come from the University of Michigan. 
He has had all of his theological studies, except the 
historical and homiletical, at Chicago. He had de- 
termined to spend the last year of the course at 
some Eastern seminary, and it was natural that he 
should follow his friend and former pastor, Pro- 
fessor Ryder, of Andover. Mr. Covell was not ac- 
quainted with any of the other Andover professors 
vefore coming to the Seminary. Indeed, none of 
the professors knew his attitude on theological 
questions until after he had made his application to 
the Board. This answers the question which has 
arisen in certain quarters as to just how much any 
slight change of front on Mr. Covell’s part would be 
hindered by his relations with the Andover pro- 
fessors. ‘Thus he could not be connected with the 
direct influence of any of the “ perversive ” tenden- 
cies of New England education. Personally, though 
Mr. Covell is of an intelligent, inquiring mind, yet, 
so far from being anything like a radical, he is a 
man of moderate temper and great mental balance. 
It did seem as if here was one who could not be 
thrown into any easily excluded category, but would 
have to be considered as an individual with convic- 


tions of his own honestly and independently come 
by 





But it was brought out at considerable length at 
the meeting of the Prudential Committee—the 
meetings of the Prudential Committee are no longer 
secret-—that the young man had read “ Progressive 
Orthodoxy,” and this seems actually to have proved 
the strongest card against him. Awhile ago only 
the students of one seminary were under the ban. 
Then most of the young people who receive their 
education in New England were waved aside. And 
it appears now that whether one has read “ Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy ” is to be the comprehensive 
test, free from all limitations of locality or cireum- 
stance. 

Under this widening classification they now 
know, in the circle of Chicago Seminary and 
in the cirele of the University of Michigan, not by 
hearsay but in personal knowledge and feeling, as 
the friends of the rejected candidates and as the 
friends of Mr. Dickinson know, what is the real 
meaning of the way the Board’s affairs are being 
managed. ‘That those in control are intolerant of 
a larger hope, or are making despotic use of their 
power, may be felt to be great evils. But the really 
unendurable thing about the present policy appears 
when one realizes, from personal acquaintance with 
those who have suffered, that this policy shuts out 
with indignity some of the best types of men that 
our modern Christianity produces. The corre- 
spondence which comes from the Missionary Rooms 
makes profuse acknowledgment of the good traits of 
the candidates, but, in the light of the treatment 
the men receive, these statements only exhibit a 
little of that delicate sarcasm which underlies so 
much that issues from that quarter. 

The only reason assigned for delay in the official 
minutes is that Mr. Covell’s views on eschatology 
are essentially immature, because he has not listened 





to a course of lectures on that subject. But the 
fact was before the Committee that Mr. Covell, like 
many other students who watch current movements 
of thought, has read and reflected upon the differ- 
ent aspects of this subject ever since he began his 
theological course. Moreover, the course at An- 
dover is as lacking of eschatology in the senior 
year as that at Chicago is in the middle year. And 
how curious for Dr. Alden to urge a young man 
who has thus far been under the safe influences of 
Chicago Seminary to study eschatology—of all 

i t Andover ! 

It is beginning to be known that none of the 
seminaries are safe, in this untrue sense of the 
word. Dr. Storrs recognized this fact in the Com- 
mittee meetings. There are several young men in 
conservative seminaries who are watching the 
present case with a twofold interest—to see whether 
it is possible that their good friend should meet 
discouragement at the hands of a Board of Chris- 
tian Missions, and to see whether it is worth while 
for themselves to make application. The situation 
is thus taking the wide sweep of the relation of the 
Board to the young men in the seminaries. 
And the young men feel that the personal 
issue, and not the general one, is fundamental. 
Arguments as to the constitution of the Board seem 
to them comparatively unimportant and without 
force, compared with the fact that a man offering 
himself with rare preparation and high sentiments, 
to what might be one of the great statesmanlike 
movements of the world, is liable to be treated in a 
way, not simply painful to his personal feelings, but 
almost intolerable to his Christian self-respect. 
And does not the experience at New York suggest 
that this point of view, which looks mainly at the 
effects of the present policy upon men, may be the 
clearest and truest for every one to take ? 


Rosert A. Woops. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


THE NEXT STEP IN THE OUTING WORK, 


A plan for extending the outing system has been 
laid before General Morgan. This system is the 
one distinctive Americanism in the whole range of 
Indian work. The Commissioner rightly sees in it 
the promise of an American future even to the In- 
dian of to-day. Its great success is founded, not 
only upon the skill with which it has been managed, 
but upon human nature, in which prejudice gives 
way to knowledge. The education of the whites 
in certain lines must go on side by side with that of 
the Indians if we are ever to make the latter one 
with us politically and socially upon the same con- 
ditions that we do other individuals. Two years, 
sometimes less, at Carlisle have made the wild 
Apache boys and girls satisfactory inmates of the 
homes of white people—inmates in many instances 
sought for a second time. The splendid work of 
Carlisle and Hampton upon this line will broaden 
out still more; and other training-schools will fol- 
low up the system. But when these schools are 
full to overflowing, there will still be thousands of 
children upon the reservations waiting for the ad- 
vantages of this system, this American opportunity. 
Its very success proves the time and expense of 
equipping many of these training-schools unneces- 
sary for the higher education of the Indians. For 
the most advanced pupils now upon the reserva- 
tions the public schools stand open in other States 
as well as in Pennsylvania, and after these schools, 
to those capable of taking advantage of the facili- 
ties, the higher education, preparing them for any 
business or profession. By taking a new step for- 
ward, using the outing system in connection with 
the reservation boarding-schools, the public schools 
of America, for which all Government schools are but 
substitute and preparation, may be made the reward 
of aptitude and good conduct in the schools already 
established among the Indians. This plan would 
require in every State into which it was introduced 
@ supervisor whose duty it would be to keep in com- 
munication with the reservation boarding and, pos- 
sibly, the day schools, to draw from them the pupils 
and to place these pupils in homes in which the 
moral and religious and educational influences are 
good, to obtain from the reservation school the 
record of each pupil, and to follow up each one in 
the new home and in the public school, to open 
avenues of higher education to the students, and 
help to find business opportunities for those who 
can make use of them. By this plan, well devel- 
oped, hundreds of Indians would receive for years, 
in every State in which it was carried out, the best 
education that the country affords, without school 
expense to the Government; would relieve the Gov- 
ernment, except in illness, of the expenses of their 








board; would be trained in refined homes and 
brought under religious influences ; would be taught 
American citizenship by being in fact American 
citizens. Frances C. SPARHAWE. 


A “WHITE LIST’ WANTED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The question which Father Huntington repeats in 
his noble article in The Christian Union will touch a 
responsive chord in the heart of many a woman. We, 
too, may say, “Men and brethren—and we might add 
with propriety, sisters—what shall we do ?” 

Is it needful to wait longer, when some answer to 
this question, though it may not prove the best, can 
even now be given? 

Some months since, a woman of warm sympathies, 
who is the founder of a large and successful boys’ 
club, remarked : “I am not willing to buy articles of 
clothing at any establishment where those persons 
employed in making them are inadequately paid.” 
The spirit of Christian philanthropy that was moving 
her to constant exertion in behalf of the needy city 
newsboys could not suffer indifference to the wrongs 
of the needlewomen. 

The public mind, as we all know, has long since 
awakened toa sense of responsibility in this matter. 
But so long as patronage is given indiscriminately, the 
wrong of unjust wages will exist. If we count it right 
to protect our households by advertisements of the 
places where needful articles of food can be bought, 
without hurtful admixtures and counterfeits, is it not 
equally legitimate to inform the public where they 
ean purchase the clothing they need, without infring- 
ing on Christian or moral grounds ? 

If the names of those mercantile houses in our large 
cities that deal justly with these sewing women were 
made known, the “ honorable women, not a few,” would 
surely be found wending their way thither. 

In the name of the wronged needlewomen through- 
out the world, let us have a “ white list ” of the “ fair 
houses.” A Woman. 








AN INDIAN MISSION. 


Some six years or more since, a mission to the Ala-« 
bama Indians of Polk County, Texas, was established by 
the lamented Rev. L. W. Currie, who died in Tacoma, 
Washington Territory, in September, 1888. The mis- 
sion was maintained with much difficulty. The church 
was burned by an incendiary, and Brother Currie, thor- 
oughly disheartened, abandoned the work and went to 
Alaska. There were some of us who would not will- 
ingly let it die. The writer visited the mission two or 
three times a year, was instrumental in erecting 
another place of worship, establishing a day school, and 
with much labor and toil succeeded in keeping the 
work alive. Since the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Currie has returned and entered hopefully on the work. 
God is blessing her labors to a wonderful extent. She 
is conducting flourishing day and Sabbath schools. 

The Indians read, write, and speak our language 
with wonderful fluency, and are progressing in intel- 
lectual, moral, material, and spiritual life. 

The mission has hitherto been sustained solely 
by the voluntary offerings of God’s people throughout 
the entire land. The poor Indian has many a true 
friend here and there, who willingly gives of his sub- 
stance for his advancement. 

The writer has been conducting a protracted meeting 
among the tribe for the past several days, and must 
say he was not prepared for what he has seen and 
heard. 

Could God’s people have heard them sing “ Amazing 
grace,” “There is a fountain,” “Come, thou Fount of 
every blessing,” their hearts would have meited and 
their purse-strings relaxed. 

Brethren, “come over into Macedonia and help us.” 

Send contributions to the Rev. Thomas Ward White, 
Evangelist, of the Presbytery of Eastern Texas, New 
Birmingham, Texas. 





AN IMPOSTOR. 


o the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Be so kind as to allow me, through your paper, to 
warn my brethren of the clergy against an impostor 
who has been making free use of my name in a most 
disagreeable way. 

Some unknown man has been personating me b 
calling himself the Rev. D. D. Addison, of Springfield, 
Mass. Not only has he thus taken my name, but he 
has also forged it on bogus cheeks. 

The description of the man sent me by a firm iz 
New York that was swindled is as follows: “Tall 
(should say six feet or thereabouts), angular, inclined 
to leanness, prominent nose, eyes brown, brown mus- 
tache, and rather sallow complexion. Dress of an 
Episcopal minister, with soft hat and reddish-brown 
kid gloves. He had rather a pleasant voice, with an 
easy manner of speaking.” 

The impostor has a clerical outfit, and seems to 
know something of my former connection with Christ 
Church, Springtield. The police are already on his 
track, but he may yet be able to do considerable 
damage. He may take many aliases, so it will be well 
for your readers to beware of any strange minister 
answering the above description. 

BrvERLY, Mass. DANIEL DuULANG ADDISON. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The rates for money have fluctuated 
this week on a wider scale than for 
months. The range has been from 3 a 
cent. to 40 per cent. on call at the Ex- 
change, closing at the end of the week at 
3 per cent. A more pronounced manipu- 
lation has taken place than heretofore. 
Certain banks and trust companies have 
made a practice of calling large sums of 
money at the last moment which the rule 
permits money to be called, and then of 
withholding such funds until nearly the 
close of banking hours, thus producing 
an unnatural stringency, and frightening 
needy brokers into paying extortionate 
rates. This process was only possible 
while the banks were preparing for the 
1st of January payments, and for two or 
three days thereafter, or until the funds 
that were paid out by the banks should 
find their way back to the banks. 

The payments made and to be made, 
both for general interest and dividend 
accounts, on corporate bonds and shares, 
will aggregate fully $70,000,000, and are 
much larger than they have been for 
years ; indeed, it is doubtful if so much 
money has been paid out before on the 
corresponding date of any previous year 
in the history of railways in this country. 
The shifting, by the banks, of so large a 
volume of funds easily accounts for a 
good deal of the recent activity in the 
money market, but not by any means for 
all of it. The occasion is now past, and 
we doubt if such a flurry in money will 
again appear on Wall Street for a long 
time. 

If the object of this manipulation was 
to weaken quotations in the Stock Ex- 
change share list, it is plain to see that 
the object has not been accomplished. 
At the close of the past week, prices are 
fully maintained at higher quotations 
than two months ago, as a rule, and the 
markets have all an undertone of 
strength, based on genuinely prosperous 
conditions, that must be a source of dis- 
couragement to the bear contingent. 
Indeed, at the close the signs were not 
wanting that the bears in stocks were not 
blind to the prospects. They flocked 
into the market and commenced an in- 
discriminate covering of their contracts ; 
but stocks were scarce the moment the 
market was brought to the test by buy- 
ers, and prices rapidly appreciated. 
The favorites were St. Paul, Missouri 
Pacific, New Jersey Central, Reading, 
Fort Worth, and Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, notwithstanding that the coal 
trade, owing to the very mild, unseason- 
able weather, is exceptionally dull. 

The market for. sterling exchange is 
very weak, and some of the time during 
the week past has been almost demor- 
alized. The managers of the Bank of 
England did an almost unprecedented 
thing in holding a special meeting on 
Monday for the purpose of advancing the 
discount rate to six per cent. The occasion 
is hardly within memory when any change 
of the discount rate has been made, either 
up or down, other than at the regular 
weekly meetings of the managers on 
Thursdays. The purpose of the Bank of 
England in this present haste was doubt- 
less to draw gold from Paris, and also to 
temporarily check shipments of gold to 
us, and it seems to have accomplished both 
objects, for.. has since increased its gold 
and, therefore, none has been shipped 
here. A new buying movement of our se- 
curities, from London, which was evident 
on Friday, if continued will force gold this 
way, and, indeed, with our heavy mer- 
chandise exports, we do not see how gold 
imports can be checked for any wed of 
time. It is about time for us to get back 
some of tne specie that went away from 
us in the early part of the year; not that 
we are very much depleted in our gold 
reserve, but the extraordinary activity in 
the various domestic exchanges, due to 
the very satisfactory condition of general 
domestic trade throughout the whole 
country, has so closely absorbed the bank 
reserve in New York City banks, and 
funds are so slow in returning from the 
interior to replenish this reserve, that we 
could profitably employ all the nearly 
$70,000,000 gold that left us during the 
year on foreign account. 

We ought not to be drawn upon again, 
at any rate for any gold, from abroad 
for the next year or two; we have fur- 
nished our full proportion. That France 
has accumulated very heavily in gold 





this year is due to the great Exposition 
there, very largely, and has been princi- 
pally at our expense, as figures show, for 
the Bank of England has not accumulated 
any in the past twelve months. We can 
hardly comprehend how trade demands 
such an increase of the metal in the Bank 
of France, and we expect to see heavy 
drafts made on this accumulation to sat- 
isfy the needs of European centers as 
much as to cover shipments to us again. 

Following is a statement, prepared by 
the Treasury Department, of the stock 
of money in the country, coined or issued, 
in the Treasury and in circulation, De- 
cember 1, 1889, compared with Decem- 
ber 1, 1888. 

Dec. 1,’89_ Dec. 1, °88. _ Changes. 

Gold Coin... $621,106,953  $65.567.8 7 Inc.$15,539, 116 
Stav.sil dol. 346,938,00L 312,600,890 Inc. 34,387,111 
Subsid’ry sil 76,527,216 76,715,873 Dec. "188,657 
Gold etfs... 154.1512"9  166.706.160 Dec. 12 554,951 





Silver ctf’s.. 279.213,560 246,250,274 Inc. 32,963,286 
U. 8. notes.. 346,681,016 346,681,016 
Nat. b’k nts. 199,646,197 236,443,167 Dec. 36,796,970 





Tctal...$2,024,264,152 $1,990,965,217 Inc. $33,293,"35 

On the resumption of specie payments, 
January 1, 1879, the stock of gold coin 
and bullion in the country was estimated 
at $278,310,126 ; silver coin, $106,573,- 
803 ; legal tender notes, $346,681,016 ; 
national bank notes, $323,791,674 ; total, 
$1,055,356,619. 

The railway earnings are especially 
good, showing no falling off from the 
relative figures that have been reported 
from time to time in the past twelve 
months. 

The promise for the new year in every 
department of trade is very bright. The 
whole country seems to be entering on a 
prosperous era of commerce, both foreign 
and domestic. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.......... $4,527,900 
Specie, increase.......... 1,866, 
1 tenders, increase.. 600, 
Deposits, increase......... 10,931,900 
rve, decrease......... 265,675 


This leaves the surplus reserve at 
$1,756,000, due to the heavy increase in 
deposits, which, while favorable, added 
to the liabilities. Watt STREET. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 














CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. . 





BOUGHT «** SOLD. 


the following from our JANUARY LIST: 
City of Omaha, Neb., Improvement 6s. 

City of Sioux City. Ia , School 4\4s. 

City of Topeka, ., Improvement 6s. 

City of Columbus, O., 4s. 

City of Colton, Cal.. 7s. 

City of Avaconda, Mont , 6s. 

Watertown, 8. D., Water Works Co. 6s. 

North Chicago Street R’y 20-yr. 5:. 

Write, or Wire for Price List. 

We Transact a GENERAL BANKING Pyeieass. 
an » 


BONDS e » 







Also deal in U. 8. Land Warrants Scrip 
S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 
115 Broad« ay, 100 Washington St., 
New Yorx. CHICAGO, ILL. 





DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside from one 
8% to five te ya and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


FINANCIAL. 








6% 


NET INCOME 


7% 


ow sree co MAT TONAL e222. 2202 


FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on Town 
and Farm property, morR 
and our 6 PER 


+oACGE & DEBE, 
COMPANY. 


TURE BONDS, am- 


URg UNEQUALED For 
CONSERVATISM, 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000. 


If you des're to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JONES & FAILE, NewYork Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 
LONDON. 


BOSTON. 


TOPEKA. 








MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


$500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Cl'ents. 





Incorporated and rating under State authority and supervision, and with tual succession, for th 
= . transaction of a general and safe — _— 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 


Correspond: licited 
First-Class Real Ketate M 


CLINTON MAR President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


from ties desiring to make 
ortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of princi 


safe investments. We loan money for them on 
and interest. 


G. A. ELD Vice-President. 





A SPECIAL FEATURE. 
THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded nearl 
000,000.00 = . every dollar of principal an: 

interest has 0 = at maturity, and all enter- 

prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 
r cent.,and profits, in a comparatively short 
ime, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from speculative features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


ee - 50 State Street, Boston. 

0. 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R. I. ; 

Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, every Wednesday. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
and Acre af eng ene in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of and maps to locate them when 
req and have invested many th ds uf dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city always with 
wtietoction, and in almost every case ERY LARGE 
_ LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-snnual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and_hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW «& CO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 
































JAMES B. G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 

19) [iViBEND 9! 
IV. 15, 1890. 9% 

PRs 6505 5100665 0000 sb099 87,803,722.02 


Capital Subscribed..... 2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in - 1,000,000.00 








Be oo 0.68655 ccevdiescee 200,000.00 
Undivided Profits...... 37,945.85 
Guarantee Fund........ 26,871.80 








YOU gaseseccat'ysete ure’ amen, gai 
F 
6% Is a good rate of interest, and is as high as is 
0 
DON jf ask for a rate that implies a risk and vent- 
tant question. 
January dividen vings 

THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire London, England. 

Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 

The ‘'Queen City”’ 
SEATTLE fie 
the New State of 

S E A T T L E Washington. For 

Illustrated De- 
scriptive Matter 


lus, Undivided Profits, and G 

nud of this institution. — 

consistent with absolute safety in this class of 

investment. 

ure on pad part, but remember that 

safety of your principal is the all-impor- 

INVESTIGATE these invest- 

L ments before ocing your 

Bank account prmanenth 
by calling upon or addressing rm ™ 
OFFICES: 

New York ,208 Sronduen, | Phila.. cor. 4th A Chestnut 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

Denver, - Colorado. 

Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 

Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 

of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. FE. C. 

About Denver,” maps, and any other information 

desired. 
write to the Lead- 
ing Real Estate and Financial Brokers, Seattle. 


ClaufordS Cnover 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


‘DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA R G 0 : Buy and sell COUNTY 








ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 











DAKOTA. Good as a Government 

se Bond. Issued for cupplics 

Red River Valley Lands | 824 work done for the 
for Bale” County. A regular in- 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 








E. P. WRIGHT, 


REAL Investment Banker, 
Denver, - - Colorado. 





Before Send | for 7 little book on 

rm ~ 

Investing vestments, matied free on 

—_ to The M Investment 
any, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled * 
Matters” in The Ohristian Union of March 1a, peeeaee. 





ESTATE, Special attention given to Invest- 
LOANS. _ | tocight per cont on good Real ks- 
pat nd ta beth po in Denver. Formerly 
BONDS, | Braet, Bator tony ofa ane 
per National Park Bank, New 


Cashier of Tate National Bank of 
STOCKS. Room 26, Jacobson Build’sg 





IK 


W. 





2s‘ams tr ¢ 


Rn 





Jan. 9, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


ao 
~J 








FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 








-A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 


Tui KANsAs as os, CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri ; 
| ore ae a New Hampshire; or 
ford, Connecticut. 


THE HOME 
Savings and Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - $10,000,000. 
Subscribed - * ° + 2,000,000. 
E.0. Bas, President, = Mayor of Minneapolis. 
JOHN P. a. 7 Vice-President, 
ral Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
J.J. ANKENY, Sowa Postmaster of Minnea) 
A. G, W1Lcox, Secretary. J.G. HAYNES, Attorney, 


A MORTGAGE BANK 
— nea Bank Examiner’s supervision, 


red b: M 
Safe. fy upon arere double +4 





rable terms as to time and man. 
Frofitable. ner Sy idee wee 
lficat 


°“Tavestments = semain inte 
5 can ermin: 
P ermanen t. four Weeks’ notice, at option ted on 
the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon an Cortifeates, 
ed at RES. d sharing in profits 
israel ot tsi? value inoresass to 100. ‘This fe a 
feature of t! ssociation, 
For further information, address 
H. F. NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel Bullding, Philadelphia. 








USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and PPinancial ftgents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 


BN ie bd IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cint. per annum = able semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Estate In- 
vestments made, 
REFERENCES,—First eg mam, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston 
Ceclpentante solicited. 





P.C. uemeaven, Pres’t. T. H. Tayrtor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Rossen, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Payne, Bec'y. 


Authorized Capital, - $100.000 
Paid-up — > 75,000 


The Mutual irvine Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, an 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


S AF ST. PIReT ures 
E @ cent Semi = ~Anntal 
LARK 
upw: 
OF cipal and Interest a ns MADE and 


cha BEST 

ALL UNION. Fifteen years’ experience, 
aa le the Congregatiogal bode dhe age > 
fer r 


INVESTMENTS saeco 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Fam Mortgage Trust Ca 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 
arefull lected First d De 
aes "Principal offic ce located Ete midst of i 
Loans. Write for full noe 4 teh 


ALL, 
fend oder Travels of Brotie, WASHINGTO} 
Rahelman, Liewellya & Co. Seattle, Was) 


BESTOR G. BROWN, “J&RE" 


6 TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Mom sOnos ee % MORTOAGES 8 % 
SOLICITED. 




















The Middlesex 





Banking Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures. 
leposit of with the Union Trust 


mo 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
By i law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
, can invest in these bonds. 





Cc 
{ 
ited 
y= 
FRANK. R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


+ | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | + 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
- | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 
. | growin city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- | ° 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | °* 
satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
on application, Correspondence solicited. | + 


>SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Bonos. 6 
e NSTALM ENT DEBENTURES. 


‘6 Egaifable Building,Bosion. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- =g0/ Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not y/ ‘ormation 
exceedin 0 regarding 
of security. lorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 








MINNEHAHA TROST C0, 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota 


Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First 
Tnteret and or arty property FeYment G “a 
rates of in arable s partie holding 


FINANCIAL. 





UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid Up Capital, $1,000,000. Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO INVESTORS. 


A Guaranteed 7 per Cent. Investment, secured by Business ig roperty centrally located 
with the opportunity of Participating in Pr 


50 PER CENT. OF THE NET PROFITS TO THE INVESTORS. 


Certificates will be in denominations of $100 to $10,000 as desired, and will bear interest at seven per 
cent, per annum, payable semi-annually in January and July. 

Special features which make this one of the Safest and Most Attractive Investments ever presented to 

our friends, viz. ; 

First. It is amply secured by Business Property, located in the very center of Kansas City. 

Sgconp. In addition to the Real Estate Security, the Investor has the direct obligation of the Union In- 
vestment Company. 

Tuirv. The Investor will receive his proportionate share of One Half the Net Profits realized from the 
sale of the property. 

To those who have been familiar with the growth of the city, and who are best able to judge of its 
future prospects, it will not be considered unreasonable to say that the investment will yield a profit of 
$100,000 to $250,000 within five years. 

The property has been deeded to Hon. William Warner of Kansas City, ex-member of Congress and 
late Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R., and Mr. E. C. Sattley, Cashier o the Kansas City Safe Deposit 
and Savings Bank, as trustees for the sole protection of the holders of the certificates. 


Indorsement by Prominent Business Men, Bankers and Capitalists. 


We, the undersigned, are acquainted with values in the vicinity of the property on Grand Avenues 
Main and Walnut Streets, owned by the Union Investment Company, which is offered as security for 
their certificates amounting to Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars ($250,000). 

It is all very desirably ficesed and will undoubtedly increase in value. 

We unhesitatingly recommend the certificates to the amount of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars ($250,000) as a perfectly safe Investment, and from our knowledge of the property, and the unmis- 
takable tendency of the business growth of the city, we think a handsome profit on the investment may be 


reasonably expected. 
H. P. STIMSON E. L. MARTIN. 
Pedant American National Bank. President Mercantile Bank. 
PPLE HON. T. B. BULLENE, 
Ex- yO of the City. 





. % 
Real Estate and jazestment Socusities. 


° RE, 
President Grand Avenue Cable Railway Co. Capitalist and Director Nation at Book of K.C. 
WM. B. THAYE ON. SHANNON C. DOUGLAS, 
Of Bullene, Moore, Emery Be Co. Leodiog |. Lawyer and waaay 
SATTL RD M. HOLDEN. 


Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit and Sav. Bank. Capitats pnd P President Stock Exchange. 

Iam cenegusnnes with the value of property in Kansas City, having been absent from the city the 
greater part of the last four years. I do know the men who have signed the above certificate. They are 
our leading business men ; their judgment as to the value of real cmtane | i tis cit imome On nely 
accept as being reliable and trustworthy. AM W 

Late Commander-in-Chief G. AYR fn ca pve Beton i ll 

By permission we refer to any of the above gentlemen. 

Send for circulars containing description of property and full particulars. & 


W. P. RICE, Pres. UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


O. F. PAGE, Ssc’y & Treas, 





YEARS OF SUCCESS) = OFFICE OF THE 
omen scorme socarea wes | ATLANTIC 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
* MUTUAL 


Asseta,$2,000.(00.00 Highest rate of interest cor sistent 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


with choicest security. Pamphlets free; address 
New York, January 23, 1889, 


E. 8. Onmssy, A. L Ormssy, Vice- 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 


President. H. E. Simmons, § Presidents. 
150 Nassau Street, - - - N.Y. City- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affaires 
on = 81st of December, 1888. 


THE NATIONAL SecuRITY Co. 











OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 











Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


pores and no expense to LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFB AL: 1888, to Sint December, 1838....... $3,865,166 38 
y Falls city property | INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. a masked 1st 1,388,298 01 
the city_in the new vw Beate, five io : * ———— 
Trunk Eines of. ‘Railway ; the Metropolis of the nev Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., ae te sana ececcees _ $5,253,404 39 
(i, . 
“Bond for circulars and references. ees S See 1888, to Slst December, 1888..--..-- > $3,967,269 52 
a id oe the — , ae 
Pe Webbs 6ebedeetevecceeees ' 
J.J O'CONNOR, Pres, WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pre: | Returns of Pre. ph 206, 91 3 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. miums and Ex- 
fas seat | p F [ | Ch Raigdegt acca $687,287 98 
The at, --A- has he ae 
d 8 i New 
SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, | 'HEURAND FORKS LOAN AND LAND UO,, |vaiet Gi tnd Seis Gt Ree os 
410 Pierce St., Siou» City, Ia, Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. oo ‘and Claims con ’ 
GRAND FORKS, DAK.  —«_| pesitiimated ff.....00 0 nscesee senseseens 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- ri - 7 — Premium N nes and Bills Receivable pee 574913 2 
Annual Interest to the rst > e Loans made on ‘arm an ty | CABD IM DANK .... cccccccccccevecceeseseseese Vs 
Investor. Property Estate Bought and Sold, Bon "aaa Wo naancstnsadusnmeaneancdda: cacd $12,167,986 34 


Tecmaiatea. Collections made. 





EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 


Real Hstate » Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
— poy eee Lists of lands 
sale will be sent free on application, 
Correspondence solicited. 





Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city 


—~ SOUTH FLORIDA. 
For Health and Cheapness of Living ; address 
A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
® in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
© solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

Py zx. B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Reference by permission to TH® CHRISTIAN UNION or 














ie New York ¢ City, or Lockwood National 
Siok Sos Sainte, Texsn 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives i. and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 


Quite WELcoME 
to a copy of our little book 
“How to MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and pel to the beptore thereof, or ae 
lol i repeegentat ves, on and after esday, he 
F webressy next, from which date all howe 
est thereon cease. The certificates to be poe 
duced at the Sa of payment, and canceled. 


Your name and address A dividend of forty per cer cent. is declared on the, net 
i - i earn ar en 
pa . — ome ° #20 Slat December. or. 1888, ior “wi ich, certificates will be te 
ceive a copy of this book [ issued on and Pattee Ph sday, the Seventh of May coe 
containing an illustrated By order of the Boad, 
ss our photo J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

graphic goods, 

Our stock is varied an 
complete. Outfits casi TRUSTEES : 
rom $2.50 upward. J.D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 











. H. H. MOORE, GHARLES D. LEVERICH 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO HO Ep TARD FLOYD JONES 
423 Broome St., New York. Rb 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, ti LIAM bEghoOt ’ 














tte 
JAMES i 1 al 





HORACE GRAY. EORGE H. MAC 
W. BAKE ’ WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
-B BR & CO.’S GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN 
0. A. HAN RGE L. NICHOLS, 
JOHN D. HEWLE GUSTAV AMSINCK 


M G. BOULTON, 


ETT 
HARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIA 
RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
. MARSHALL. 


RY E. HAWLEY. 
CHARLES H 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Breakiast Cocod 


Is absolutel re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three tives the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowro»t 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
| economical, costing lese than one cent 
| a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| j strengthening, EasiLy DIGEsTEp, 
| and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 








Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise» 
ment in The Christian Union, 


























58 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vol. 41, No. 2. 
YALE AND THE MINISTRY. is not the only learned profession. It | ciation secretary, and ten others who 
FUGITIVE POEMS. To the Editors of The Christian Union: has its rivals in medicine, law, and teach- | have sinned eee ieee reparatory study 
ECHO-SONG Mr. Walter B. Sheppard in a letter to | 28° And more and more an education |—twelve in all. 1888 which was a 
wi sd an ae eae The Christian Unio of December 26, | sought, pofeaiety by wealthy young | smaller ——— seven who will enter 
By Tuomas Bamey ALDRICH. attempts to show that Yale College is|™e" Simply as a matter of culture or | the ministry. d from 1889. the last 
I P toh 8° | personal enjoyment, without a thought | class, which has graduated in the midst 


Who can say where Echo dwells ? 
n some mountain cave, methinks 
Where the white ow] sits and blinks : 
Or in deep sequestered dells, 
Where the foxglove hangs its bells, 
tcho dwells. 
Echo! 
Echo ! 
Il. 


Phantom of the crystal Air, 
Daughter of sweet Mystery ! 
Here is one has need of thee : 

Lead him to thy secret lair. 

Myrtle brings he for thy hair— 

Hear his prayer, 
ho ! 
Echo! 
III. 

Echo, lift thy drowsy head, 

And repeat each charméd word 

Thou must needs have overheard 
Yestere’en, ere, rosy red, 

Daphne down the valley fled— 

ords unsaid, 
Echo ! 
Echo ! 
IV. 

Breathe the vows she since denies ! 

She hath broken every vow ; 

What she would she would not now— 
Thou didst hear her perjuries. 
Whisper, whilst I shut my eyes, 

Those sweet lies, 
Echo! 


Echo! 
—[{The Atlantic. 


** CROSSING THE BAR.” 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
lace 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
—([From the new volume of poems; 
** Demeter,” 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


By Marcaret E, SANGSTER. 


When nuts are dropping from the trees and 
corn is gathered in, : 

When purple grapes are on the vine and 
apples in the bin, ; 

When far across the level fields is borne the 
crow’s harsh call, 

Then in the garden lifts its head the bravest 
flower of all— ¢ 

Oh! bright and strong and undismayed, the 
bravest flower of all. , 3 

For on the winter’s icy edge it rests its ban- 
ner 

With fragrance keen as myrrh and spice, 
with colors clean and cold ; 

Its petals may be tipped with pink or touched 
with palest hue f ’ 

Of yellow gold, or snowy white—their beauty 
smiles at you ; : 

And little recks it though the frost may chill 
the nipping air— — i 

It came to see the curtain drop, this flower 


debonair. Selected. 





THE HONEST OLD TOAD. 


Oh, a queer little chap is the honest old toad, 
A funny old fellowishe; _ 

Living under the stone by the side of the road, 
Neath the shade of the old willow tree. _ 

He is dressed allin brown from his toes to his 


crown, 
Save his vest that is silvery white. 
He takes a long nap in the heat of the day, 
And walks in the cool, dewy night. 
**Raup, youp !” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word ; 
He tries to be good, like the children who 
should 


, but never be heard. 
Wencune draws near, Mr. Toad goes to 


nd he sleeps as sound as a top, ; 
ms when May blossoms follow soft April 
owers, f 
He comes out with a skip, jump, and hop ; 
He changes his dress only once, I confess— 
Every spring, and his old, worn-out coat, 
With trousers and waistcoat, he rolls in a ball 
And stuffs the whole thing down his throat. 
** K-rruk k-rruk !”’ says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word ; 
He tries to be good, like the children who 
— FR 
Be seen, but never eard. 
—(The Presbyterian. 





practically ceasing to send men into the 
Christian ministry. The impression 
which his figures give is a very erroneous 
one, and some of the facts he presents in 
regard to the later classes are not well 
substantiated. 

He shows that the per cent. of those 
who enter the ministry has decreased 
from twenty-four and seven-tenths in the 
decade ending with 1847 to nine and one- 
tenth in the decade ending with 1877, 
and to four in the decade ending with 
1887, and attributes this decrease to the 
“ necessity of creed revision.” 

There is one important fact which is 
true of all our colleges which he does 
not take into consideration. They were 
all founded as training-schools for min- 
isters ; and in those days the minister 
was the only learned man in society. 
Let the motto of Harvard College, 
“Christo et Ecclesia,” speak for itself ; 
and that of Amherst, “ Terras irradient ;” 
and Williams, where the American Board 
was born, founded among the Berkshire 
Hills to oppose the growing Unitarianism 
in Harvard, not to speak of the origin of 
Yale itself. But to-day the ministry 





of a profession beyond. During the last 
few decades this class has been flocking 
to the colleges, particularly to those like 
Harvard and Yale, which are larger, and 
in or near cities. It is this element 
which has so enlarged the classes and 
changed their character, so that a cal- 
culation based upon a percentage is liable 
to give a totally false impression. 

t us take the average number of 
those who entered the ministry from 
these classes in these same decades. 

In decade ending with 1847 the average was 23 

“ “ “ 1857 “ “oe 20 

“ “ “ 1867 “ “ 19 
se: Sei 
In the last decade he mentions, from 
1878-1887 the results have not been suf- 
ficiently recorded to justify such an aver- 
age. Thus the much-abused class of 
1886 is quoted with only two ministers as 
given in the last triennial catalogue. But, 
in fact, 1886 has five men at present on 
the field, three in active preparation, and 
one preparing to be a medical missionary 
—nine in all instead of two. The class 
of 1887 follows with one in active serv- 
ice, one a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


“ “ 





of the heat of the agitation for the revis- 
ion of the Westminster Standards, thir- 
teen have already decided upon the min- 
istry, and five more are considering that 


step. 

Thus the decrease is not by any means 
as yp as the percentage schedule 
would imply. It may be easily accounted 
for by the fact that the world is broad- 
ening out as never before, and offerin 
wider and wider fields for the exercise of 
Christian activity outside of the pulpit. 
The preacher is not the only one who 

roclaims Christ to-day. One would 
ve difficulty in showing that the need 
of creed revision has any relation to the 
question. Yale is certainly not a Pres- 
byterian college, and only a small frac- 
tion of the students are Presbyterians. 
The air at Yale is too free, and the relig- 
ious life too active, to be disturbed b 
any such necessity. And if one denomi- 
nation is not satisfactory, young men 
within these walls are not slow in discov- 
ering that there are others. 


Yours truly, 
Yaxe UNIvERsIry. 


W. A. T. 








GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


The Christian Union invites all its readers to make a somewhat new and novel resolution—/o 
take down their fences. By this it does not mean those hideous and objectionable arbitrary 
divisions of wood and stone only, against which it has been fighting for so long, but those 
other fences which divide men into little cliques, shut up their sympathies, narrow their affec- 
tions, and cireumscribe their views. We are all of us bounded by fences unless we resolutely 


take them down—sectarian fences, political fences, social fences, local fences. 


the Fences.” 


“Down with 


The Christian Union also invites those who are not regular subscribers to consent to the 
spirit of the above suggestion by cutting out the following fence, and sending it to us for a 


trial subscription. 
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PUBLISHER’S DESK. 
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E have respect for any person who, 

responsive to the dictates of cir- 
cumstances, has the courage to frankly 
sound the cypher—“C. A. I.” 

While tendencies are as they are, in 
this country and in these times, it is often 
a hard thing to do—to thus frankly pro- 
nounce the symbol: “C. A. I.” 

As a matter of fact, there is absolutely 
nothing that ought to mortify one in 
uttering this one consonant and two vow- 
els: “C. A. I.” 

On the contrary, it means dignity as 
well as honesty, when circumstances re- 
quire it, to be able to stand and speak: 
“CO; A. L;” 

And it means freedom from a world of 
trouble and ‘mortification to be able, then, 
to decisively assert: “C. A. I.!” 

Yet there are those who are heroic 
enough to go a step further than to cry: 
“C.5A. 13” 

And who “breast the blows of circum- 
stance” by a challenge even bolder than 
that of “C. A. I.” 

Among these is one of The Christian 
Union’s friends who, in renewing her sub- 
scription, says, “I really ‘C. A. I. 7 

“But, on the other hand,” she adds, 
“] CAN'T AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT!” 








NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of The 
Christian Union Company will be held at the office of 
the Company, No. 30 Lafayette Place, New York City, 
on Monday, January 13, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, for the purpose of hearing the annual reports, 
electing a Board of Directors, and transacting such 
other business as may be brought before them. 

H. W. Masir, 

Naw Cori Secretary. 


Durty’ 








“DON'TS” FOR YOUNG WRITERS. 


Don’t punctuate your manuscript with dashes in place 
of commas, semicolons, and periods. A manuscript 
which is not worth the trouble of punctuating properly 
is not worth sending. If you don’t know how to use 
commas, semicolons, and periods correctly, learn. 

Don’t spin out an involved sentence over a whole 
page. Shorten or divide the sentences, and see how 
much more direct and forcible they will be. If an editor 
kindly straightens, polishes, or condenses your English 
for you, don’t fly at him wrathfully with a» charge of 
“ mutilating” your copy. 4 

When your manuscript is bought and paid for, don’t 
importune the editor to mail gratuitous copies of the 
publication to this, that, and the other address. The 
publisher has bought your goods; buy his, and send 
wherever you wish. 

If an article is declined, don’t send long letters be- 
seeching or demanding the reasons, and asking all man- 
ner of criticisms, comments, and directions for future 
attempts. Save your time and stamps. 

Don’t send directions that such and such words of 
your copy must be italicized. Every publication has 
its own standard of taste about such matters, and will 
probably adhere to it. If an article offered insummer, 
but suited only to the depth of midwinter, is accepted, 
to be used “ when seasonable,” don’t begin in Septem- 
ber writing letters to know if it has been published, 
when it will be published, and why and wherefore it 
has been deferred so long. 

In short, don’t make your correspondence so trouble- 
some and exacting that your work won’t be wanted 
on any terms.—[The Writer. 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE HovuGHTON. 


We must expect, very often, when we do our work 

right-handed, to get our reward left-handed. 
* * 
* 

Yes, the “last shall be first.” If you want to gaze 
on the smartest-looking member of the family, you can 
safely skip the old man. The youngest chip of the 
block sets the fashion every time. 


* * 
© 


It’s only by nosing any number of exceptions that 
we finally root out the rule. 
Tirnig 
Just understand that we’ve got to put this locomotive 
over the road, even if we have to chuck in our shoes 
and socks to feed the boiler! And if that fails, we’ll 
simply have to pick up the locomotive and tote it. 


* a * 


Very few fellows make more blunders than I do. 
But I’m not a bit ashamed of that. I can’t always 
stick to the postroads if I’m going to reach new goals. 
I’ve often got to climb where there are no roads. 


* * 
* 


The statement’s too long. I guess there’s a dia- 
mond there, but the stone’s too big and rough. In 
—_ it you'll reduce it by half, and count the lack 
of that half the best part of the job. 

*,* 

I told you to do it in that fashion last fall, did I? 
Well, that’s one of the reasons why [ want it done in 
this other fashion this spring. e’ve “growed ” out 
of our old skin meanwhile. Even a snake knows 
enough to leave his slough behind him. Drop it ! 

* “ 
* 

He makes a good deal of smoke—no mistake. But 
so does a cigarette. Don’t you get panicky till you 
hear the flames crackle—and then don’t ! 

* * 
- 

I suppose he fills his sphere in nature’s lay-out. 
no doubt, does a Jersey mosquito. And his sphere is 
just about as big and as useful. But the mosquito has 
some bite to his spear, and he hasn’t. 

* * 


* 

To hear him talk you’d think him a Samson, but his 
muscle is confined to his jaw. He’d make a big suc- 
cess as a professional squirrel. 

* * 
* 

Nine-tenths of all the advertising that people do is 
dollars-of-our-daddies wasted, for the reason that a 
halt is cried before realization. The apples are good 
Baldwins, but they’re picked green, and then rot in 
the holder’s dark cellar. 


* * 
* 


The man who is too busy to attend to his business 
will find plenty of leisure later on. 


* ,. * 


Yes, that’s pretty expensive to buy, but ’twould be 
positive extravagance to leave it unbought. 


So, 








SPECIAL CLUBBING RATE LIST. 


We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 
return mail. 


OUR 

REGULAR PRICE 

PRICE. gy 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, $1 50 $4 25 
AMERICAN GARDEN, 2 00 4 25 
ANDOVER Review, New, 4 00 6 50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 4 00 6 50 
Book BuyeEr, . 100 390 
CENTURY, 4 00 6 75 
CRITIC, Sites ea cop Oe eee 3 00 5 75 
EnGuisH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1 75 4 50 
WUMUM, «3 3 «ee 5 00 7 50 
HArRPER’s MAGAZINE, . 4 00 6 50 
Harper’s WEEKLY, 4 00 6 50 
Harper’s BAzaR, .. . 4 00 6 50 
HarpER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 2 00 4 75 
Liprrncott’s MAGAZINE, . 3 00 5 60 
Littetu’s Lrvine AGE, 800 10 25 
MAcMILLAN’s MAGAZINE, 3 00 5 75 
New Revimw, ..... 1 75 4 60 
Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW, . 5 00 7 50 
Saint NICHOLAS, 3 00 5 75 
ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, 3 00 5 75 
ScrIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 3 00 5 75 
Wimr AWAEEj 6 os... 2's 24 5 10 
Youtu’s Companion, New Subscription, 1 75 4 50 
Youtu’s CoMPANION, Renewal, . 175 4 75 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ CoLUMN. 


_ [The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, erther of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books on 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed.} 


FLIES IN SNOW. 


A week since (writes a correspondent of a Glasgow 
paper) in the company of a friend, I made the ascent 
of Benmore from Crainlarich. We found the cone 
well powdered with snow, which got deeper and firmer 
as we ascended, and when we had reached within, say, 
500 or 600 feet of the top we came upon a solitary fly, 
quite dead, but which had evidently been very recently 
in the full enjoyment of life and health. A few feet 
farther on we found five or six more, some alive and 
some dead; but higher still, and within a very short 
distance of the top, we were surprised to find hundreds, 
all alive, and apparently enjoying themselves, though 
few of them seemed able to use their wings. At this 
elevation the ground was pretty deeply covered with 
snow and all the rocks thickly crusted with ice, and we 
noticed that it was particularly where the ice was 
thickest that the insects were most numerous. On the 
south side of the mountain, where we descended, we 
saw none of our little friends. I am not a naturalist, 
and Benmore may perhaps be the ordinary winter 
resort of the fly, but it appears curious that an insect 
which is so generally associated with the idea of 
warmth should be found in such numbers in winter at 
an elevation of 3,800 feet above sea level. *#* 


A SUGGESTION. 

I wish to respond to your invitation to write, by sug- 
gesting a new and most gracious charity to some fn. 
of King’s Daughters who are looking for a worthy 
object. Scattered everywhere are retired ministers 
and ministers’ widows, and others who are leading 
lives of poverty and extreme loneliness. Books are 
their only solace, but their circumstances forbid their 
purchase. With hungry eyes they read advertise- 
ments of “ Marie Bashkirtseff,” “ Mary and I,” “ Met- 
zerott, Shoemaker,” “Social Aspects of Christianity,” 
“The Story of William and Lucy Smith ”—stories they 
will never read unless some new helping hand is 
stretched forth. Why could not such books be pur- 
chased and loaned to the needy, under suitable restric- 
tions? I leave the suggestion with you, simply adding 
that I speak from hard experience. My husband has 
been a suffering invalid for years,and with the sole 
income (excepting as friends occasionally remember 
us) of two hundred dollars from the Michigan Minis- 
terial Relief Fund, it is impossible to procure the books 
that would cheer and comfort our declining years. Dr. 
Abbott’s works, too, shining with heavenly light—how 
I have longed for them ! H. M.S. 


TRUE IMAGINATION. 

In the last volume of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia ” 
Mrs. Faweett writes the article on her late husband, 
the Postmaster-General of England. It is an extremely 
pathetic, skillful, and sympathetic little sketch. “His 
most memorable characteristics were his chivalrous 
nature and his power of entering into pain and loss as 
well as into pleasures which he could never share. It 
was this that made him the friend of women seeking 
to earn an honest living ; of agricultural laborers going 
to bed at sundown because they could neither read nor 
write ; of natives of India living on three-pence a day, 
and paying taxes on one of the first necessaries of life ; 
and it was this that made him strive to preserve the 
open heaths and lovely forests, though his own eyes 
could never enjoy them. He sometimes said of him- 
self that he had no imagination ; but there were those 
who thought that it was a very true and rare kind of 
imagination which enabled him so vividly to realize 
what made the happiness or unhappiness of lives very 
far removed from his own.” ** 

















LEARNING AND FORGETTING. 


Apropos of the Spectator’s charming talk on mis 
takes, might I give a German’s explanation of the 
speech, “I have forgotten more than that man ever 
knew ?” “ He has learned naught and forgotten naught ” 
is a frequent saying in Germany, more especially 
among scholarly folk. Perhaps it originally came 
from Paul’s exhortation “ to leave behind ” some things 
and “to press forward to the mark,” etc. Certainly, 
the German uses it in this sense, as of a person who is 
stationary, or who has not pressed forward far, has 
overcome, left behind him, naught. Hence the scholar 
of whom the Spectator speaks meant not only that he 
had gotten far beyond that to which the other had 
attained, but also that he had overcome, “ left behind 
him,” “ forgotten,” that in which the other was still 
laboring ; that therefore his horizon was wider. Just 
as a person who has mastered the German, and uses it 
with ease, might say of another one who was still dig- 
ging at its rudiments, “I’ve forgotten more German 
than that man ever knew.” 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


Its Liberalizing Influence. 
CamprincEport, Mazs., November 10. 
1 have distributed the Coupons sent me, and 
I hope two or three at least will bear fruit. I 
am delighted with the paper. My ancestors 
were radicals in religion and politics, and I 
owe The Christian Union a debt of gratitude 
for opening my eyes to the belief that virtue 
and grace do not dwell exclusively with any 
party. ss S. A. B. 


“Your Words of Cheerful Hope.” 
WATERVILLE, Me., December 11. 

I often write mental letters to you, but, as 
far as appreciation of your paper is concerned, 
they would be only echoes of those which you 
receive from all parts of the country. Your 
great liberality and your words of cheerful 


hope in the future are always a great comfort 
to me. H. B. N. 


“Every Thursday I Think—” 
Ho.pen, Mass., December 10. 
The loss of the weekly visits of The Chris- 
tian Union would be much felt. Every Thurs- 
day I think : “* This is the day for The Chris- 
tian Union.” It is a welcome friend and 
helpful in many ways. (Mrs.) T. W. G. 








A Reputation Worth the Winning. 


Morcan Scnoon, Ciinron, Conn., December 9. 

I renew my subscription with pleasure. 
The Christian Union is in every way an ad- 
mirable paper. It helps mein my school work 
in several ways. Some of its editorials are 
terse, eloquent, and adapted for declamation 
purposes. I cut them out bodily and transfer 
to my scrap-book. It is quietly and modestly 
bold. It does its own thinking, without thought 
of either party. It is certainly just the paper 
for a Mugwump to read, as it guides and con- 
firms him amid the din of charge and counter- 
charge of the partisan press; aid diffused 
over it all is a spirit of Christian charity. 

D.H. 


A “Luxury” Become a 
“ Necessity.” 

DorcuesTeR, Mass., December 8. 
Not infrequently do our “luxuries ”’ be- 
come our “necessities ;’’ and it is so in the 
case of the Union to myself. Please consider 
me one among your many well-satisfied sub- 

seribers. (Mrs.) N. C. 


“The Spiritual Helps we Cannot 
Overestimate.” 
SourHampron, Mass., December 6. 
Your paper comes into my uncle’s family 
weekly, and has for years. I also read it, and 
consider it our most valuable paper. The 
spiritual helps received from it we cannot 
overestimate. Iam desirous of putting it into 
the homes of a few of our friends. F.E. J. 
“ As a Family Paper—Invaluable!” 
Newport, Vt , November 5. 

I have taken The Christian Union for 
the past ten years, and cannot afford to get 
along without it. As a family paper it is 
invaluable. E. E. W. 


NEW YORK STATE. 


“The Best Paper of its Kind.” 
Auzany, N. Y., November 9. 

I send these names of persons who ought to 
be subscribers and readers of The Christian 
Union, which is the best paper of its kind—a 
judgment I have formed after many years of 
regular and continuous reading. D. A. T. 





“I Never Saw a Better Paper.” 
Fort Ann, N. Y., November 15. 

I have been a subscriber since March, 1885, 
and will say that I never saw a better paper. 
That is the verdict of all my friends who 
read it. __ (Mirs.) C. A.C. 


“The Best Paper in the World that 
1 Know of.” 
Lysanper, N. Y., November 12. 

Although my daughters are in school, and, 
I suppose, surrounded by good influences, I 
feel that an important factor in their educa- 
tion would be omitted without The Christian 
Union; and I am the more glad to send it to 
them as they have already learned to love it, 
and feel lost without it. ’Twould do, I sup- 
pose, to send them ours after reading, but I 
am loth te, as I want them for future ref- 
erence. Long may you all live to make the 
best paper in the world that I know of. 


ee * 


“Its Candid Manner.” 

Reyrnaues Bastn, N. Y., November 13. 
1 have been for some time past a constant 
reader of The Christian Union, and am well 
pleased with it for the wholesome benefit that 
may accrue to the attentive reader. I think 
the weekly exposition of our Bible-class, or 
Sunday Afternoon articles, richly repays the 
price of the paper, to say nothing of the can- 
did manner in which it handles the various 

topics of public interest. H. H. 





“IT am a Better Man for its 
Teachings.” 
Sournvitiz, N. Y., December 8. 

The Christian Union is doing a great work. 
I believe it has been specially raised up for 
the purpose. I know that I am a better man 
for its teachings of the last twelve or fourteen 
years, and I intend to take it as long as I can 
raise money enough to pay for it. Our copy 
is read by three families. V. H. K. 





“Nearest Perfection of Any Paper I 
Ever Saw.’’ 
Westport, N. Y., Novemb.r 14. 

I feel as though I could not get along with- 
out The Christian Union. I do not remem- 
ber just how many years I have been a sub- 
scriber, but it is a long time, and I hope to 
take itas long as I live. It is the nearest 
perfection of any paper I ever saw. 

(Mrs.) P. M. B. 











MIDDLE STATES. 


Viewed from the Business Man’s 
Standpoint. 
Pirrssure, Pa., December 5. 
In renewing my subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union, allow me also to renew my expres- 
sion of good-will to, and my appreciation of, 
your paper. I would mention the “‘ Outlook ” 
as very prominent among the many valuable 
features of The Christian Union ; and.if your 
present high standards are maintained during 
the coming year, I cannot hesitate to recom- 
mend your paper as indispensable for the 
family and for the business man. 


Yours truly, T.R.R. 





“Of Course I Could Not Do Without 
It.” 
Ocean Grove, N. J., December 9. 
My name has always been on your list. I 
believe I have seen and read a copy of every 
week’s issue, so of course I could not do with- 
out it. I think that, for a comforting, satis- 
fying view of life, more is owing to The 
Christian Union than to any other source. 
M. W. D. 


One Among Twenty. 
New Brunswick, N. J., December 4. 
We have taken the Union ever since it 
started ; and, although we take over twenty 
papers and magazines, there is none that suits 
the family better than The Christian Union. 





A.D. A. 











“ A Necessity.” 

Ringeway, N. J. (?), December 4. 
We have found The Christian Union a ne- 
cessity. Otherwise we could not send money 
for another year’s subscription. We are cut- 
ting off other things in order not to deprive 
ourselves of the pleasure and profit derived 
from reading The Christian Union. Please 
accept very best wishes for your continued 

prosperity and success. E. A. D. 


“One of the Necessities of Life.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa , December 7. 
We certainly find The Christian Union one 
of the necessities of life. We take quite a 
number of magazines, but my wife says she 
would willingly give them up rather than be 
without The Christian Union. Please accept 
best wishes for your continued and well- 

deserved prosperity. J.P. D. 


“We Consider it Invaluable.” 
PHuaDELPHiA, Pa., November 9. 
We consider The Christian Union invalua- 
ble, and are glad to induce as many as possible 
to enjoy it also. My own copy I always 
remail to one in New Hampshire who cannot 
subscribe. There it is much enjoyed. 
(Mrs.) H. K. K. 


One of Five. 
Newark, N. J., December 7. 
Were I to retain but one religious weekly, 
of the five now taken, that one would be The 
Christian Union. R. D. W. 
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[With apologies to Tennyson for adaptation ] 
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Flere, it 1s here, the close of the year, 
And with ut a cheering letter. 
Somebody's song, re-echoing long, 


Has made some listener better. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


“Becoming More and More 
Interesting.” 
Kyoxvizg, Tenn., December 8. 
I have distributed the Coupons to parties 
who, I think, will appreciate the value of The 
Christian Union, as I have done for many 
years, It is becoming more and more inter- 
esting every week, having much information 
and the thought of the greatest men of 
the age. I consider it a duty as well as a 
pleasure to let my neighbors and friends know 
of such an excellent paper. J.T. D. 


“ An Absolute Necessity in Our Fam- 
ily for Twenty-five Years.” 
Bautimorg, Md., December 8 
I never lose an opportunity of speaking a 
good word for my spiritual adviser, The 
Christian Union. O for a special language 
to express my appreciation of the teachings 
of the Rev. Dr. Abbott through the columns 
of your valued Christian Union! I pity those 
who do not read it. They know not what they 
lose. It has been an absolute necessity in our 
fanrily for twenty-five years, L. M. R. 





Congratulations! 

Kansis Crty, Mo., December 5. 
I must congratulate The Ch-istian Union 
on the success of the Coupon plan. if its gen- 
eral effect is anything like what I have ob- 
served ; and I congratulate still more the new 
acquaintances who will read The Christian 

Union for a year. C.S. P. 





WESTERN STATES. 


Looking Forward. 
LovextanD, O., November 18. 
Allow me to say that, out of a dozen papers 
taken, [ look forward to the weekly visits of 
The Christian Union with more pleasure than 
any of the others. i<k. 


“Easily at the Head.” 
Sauina, Kansas, December 3. 
I am acquainted with most of the leading 
religious papers, but, in my opinion, the 
Union is easily at the head for spirituality 
and general ability. W. iH. M. 


‘“Bread-and-Butter is Secondary.” 

CLEveLAnD, O., Dece nber 7. 
We feel that we cannot do without The 
Christian Union, which is primary with us. 
Bread-and-butter is secondary. For a bread, 
catholic spirit there is no paper that equals 
it. It hears the other side. Too few of our 
papers yet acknowledge that there is another 

side. May you live long and prosper! 
(Mrs.) D. H. 


“ Indispensable in Our Home.” 
Boarp or Trav, CoLumsvs, O., December 6. 
The Christian Union is indispensable in our 
home. We have nothing but commendation 
for the scientific and courageous way in which 
you discuss social, political, and religious 
problems. We have no intention of ever dis- 
continuing the paper. T.P.B. 


“Would Not Do Without It for Ten 
Times the Subscription Price.’ 
Liszon, N. D., December 9. 
We consider The Christian Union an abso- 
lute wonder in the way of publication. We 
would not do without it in our family for ten 
times the subscription price. C. E. T. 





‘““We Enjoy it Very Much.” 
: Fuint, Mich., November 7. 
We enjoy your paper very much, and hope 
you will continue to give us as good or even 
better for the year to come. G. M.S. 


“The Best Paper I Ever Read.” 
BioomineTon, Ill., November 13. 
I must say The Christian Union is the best 
paper I ever read, and I have read it for ten 
years and a half. F.C. V., M.D. 


“‘ Absolutely Indispensable.” 
Prroskey, Mich.. November 11. 

I want to say that I consider your paper 
ab.olutely indispensable. I cannot express 
to you my admiration for the noble, manly, 
and thoroughly Christian spirit of its columns. 
They are a rich treat not only to myself, but 
my family and many friends who read them. 
I owe a great debt to your editors. J. G. I. 


“Help, Comfort, and Wise Counsel.”’ 
Denver, Col., November 9. 

I always feel that I cannot say too much in 
praise ef The Christian Union. I recom- 
mended it with confidence to a friend who 
wrote in great perplexity as to her religious 
| belief. She has become a subscriber, and 
finds help, comfort, and wise counsel in your 
columns, as I have done for several years. 

A. L. H. 


“The Long-felt Want.” 
Misneapouis, Minn., November 18. 
Many thanks for the Coupons, It has given 
me much pleasure to distribute them among 
my friends. I find, after reading The Chris- 
tian Union for two years, that I cannot live 
without it. I only wonder I did not fill the 
‘‘long-felt want” long before I did. 
A. W. W. 


‘“*} Admire the Paper and its 
Principles.” 
San Francisco, Cal., December 10. 

I have been a subscriber to your paper for 
quite a number of years, and admire the 
paper and the principles upon which it is 
conducted. G. P. T. 


“The Trath, and the Truth Only.” 
Wixrretp, Kan., November 6. 
All real thinkers who want to get the truth, 
and the truth only, ought to take The Chris- 
tian Union. S.S. H. 


“For Impartiality, Nonpareil.” 
Lapp, Ill , September 30. 
I enjoy The Christian Union very much in- 
deed. For impartiality it is, in my judgment, 
nonpareil. If not the best paper in all respects 
in the United States, it is certainly one of the 
best, W.S, 
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WELLINGTON’S PLANS. 


Before the battle of Waterloo no one 
was probably more uneasy than Lord 
Uxbridge, who, if Wellington should be 
killed, would be called upon to succeed 
him in command, and who knew nothing 
whatever about the Duke’s plans. 

“T am in a very difficult position,” he 
said to afriend. “If any accident hap- 
pens to the Duke, I shall find myself 
commander-in-chief. I would give any- 
thing in the world to know the Duke’s 

rojects, and yet I dare not ask him what 
Fought to do.” 

After some consultation on the subject, 
the went together to Wellington and 
frankly told him the difficulty in hand. . 

The Duke listened without impatience, 
and at the end of Lord Uxbridge’s 


speech, he said, calmly : ‘ Who will at-| | 


tack the first to-morrow, I or Bona- 
parte ?” 

“ Bonaparte,” replied Lord Uxbridge. 

“ Well,” continued the Duke, “ Bona- 
parte has not given me any idea of his 
projects, and as my plans will depend 
upon his, how can you expect me to tell 
you what mine are?” 

Lord Uxbridge bowed, and made no 
reply. The Duke rose, and continued, 
touching him in a friendly way on the 
shoulder : 

“ There is one thing certain, Uxbridge ; 
that is, that, whatever happens, you and I 
will do our duty.” 

He then shook his hand warmly, and 
they separated, Lord Uxbridge no wiser 
than before, yet feeling that Wellington 
had trusted him exactly as far as his ret- 
icent nature would allow. 

Yet the great Duke did depend in a 
great measure upon the application of 
common sense to the needs of the mo- 
ment. When he was once asked how he 
succeeded in conquering Napoleon’s 
marshals, one after another, he replied : 

“They planned their campaigns just 
as you might make a splendid set of har- 
ness. It looks very well, and answers 
very well, until it gets broken, and then 
you are done. Now, I made my cam- 
paign of ropes. If anything went wrong, 

tied a knot and went on.” 

On another occasion he confessed that 
his success in life was to be attributed to 
“the application of good sense to the 
circumstances of the moment.” 

Thus, although a reticent man by 
nature, it is possible that he did not re- 
main silent from choice alone, but be- 
cause his designs were so subject to 
change. 


TO ESCAPE THE EPIDEMIC 


and severe weather likely to be upon us in a 
few days, no better opportunity presents 
itself than the first four of the personall 
conducted series inaugurated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to Florida. The superbly 
appointed vestibuled train will leave foot of 
Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, Tuesday, 
January 7, at 9:30 A.M., and run through 
direct to Jacksonville. The rate, including 
Pullman accommodations and meals en route. 
in both directions, is $50. Tickets will also 
allow a stop-over privilege in Florida of two 
weeks. Itineraries containing full details 
have been prepared, and can be procured at 
7 of the Pennsylvania Railroad ticket 
offices. 














FLYER TO THE WEST. 


A train making the fastest time to St. 
Louis. of all others from New York City, is 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ‘*St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Cincinnati Express.” Its superb 
appointment and convenient hour of depart- 
ure justly warrant the patronage it has re- 
ceived since its inauguration. It leaves foot 
of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets daily at 
2:00 p.M., and the next evening at 7:40 P.M. 
ie passengers alight in the station at St. 
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An Historical Romance of Japan in the 17th Century. 
By Prof. W. C. Kitchin, Ph. D. 


_ _“The Fa'l of the Christians” is a history of the desperate struggle of Christianity against Paganism 
in Japan over two hundred and fifty years ago, as related in ancient manuscripts discovered by the 
author. There were then several thousands of Christians in Japan, and the attempt to exterminate them 
led to one of the most sanguinary struggles recorded in history. The heroism of the Christians, both men 
and women, and their fortitude under the most appalling dangers, as portrayed by Professor Kitchin, will 
enlist the sympathies of the civilized world, 
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Herbert Ward, Stanley’s Companion. 


Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is one of the few men connected with Stanley's 
African explorations who has ever returned alive from the “‘ Dark Continent.” Mr. Ward’s articles running through eight 
numbers of the “ Ledger” are of the most intensely interesting description, and cover five years of his adventures in Africa, 
and they will be illustrated by sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by the reproduction of photographs taken by him in Africa. 
These pictures will throw much light upon the manners and customs of the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa. 


Life in British America, By Rev. E. R. Young. 


Being the adventures and experiences of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wife during their residence in 
the Polar region twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Young narrates how he tamed and taught the native wild 
Indians of the Northwest; how he equipped himself for and how he made his perilous sledging and hazardous canoe trips 
when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home. 


Nihilism in Russia, By Leo Hartmann, Nihilist. 
Leo Hartmann, a fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihi‘isis. 
Mr. Hartmann shows how the intelligent people of Russia are becoming Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of tho form 
of government. A participant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the Winter Palace, he is able to give true 
information as to how this and other great schemes wero accomplished. The situation in Russia is sufficient to increaso the 
love of every true American for our form of government. 


Into Mischief and Out, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


This is a story of college life. It describes, in a graphic manner, the trouble: which overtake bright students who 
get into mischief, and their skillful manwuvres to evade the consequences of their conduct. 


Other Contributors for 1890 are: 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Robert Louis Stevenson. Rev. Dr. H. M. Field. 
Mrs. Margaret Deland. Anna Sheilds. M. W. Hazeltine. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. Josephine Pollard. Thomas Dunn English. 
Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. Amy Randolph. George F. Pz rsons. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Frank H. Converse. Col. Thomas W. Knox. 
Mrs. Emma Alice Browne. C. F. Holder. Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton. 
Mary Kyle Dallas. Dr. Felix L. Oswald. Rev. Dr. James MeCosh. 
Marion Harland. Rev. Emory J. Haynes. Prof. S. M. Stevens. 
Clara My he ny Julian Hawthorne. Prof. J. H. Comstock. 
Judge Albion W. Tourgee. Prof. W. C. Kitchin. James Parton. 

Marquise Lanza. Robert Grant. Harold Frederic. 


The Character of the New York Ledger. 


The New York Ledger directs its cfforts towards crowding out that trashy and injurious literature which 
is poisoning the minds of American youth. The Ledger appeals to the intelligence of the peoplic, and depends 
for its support on that taste which prevails for innocent and amusing entertainment and healthful instruction, 
The Ledger will contain the best Serial and Short Stories, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Travels, 
Wit and Humor, and cverything interesting to the Household. 


Subscription money can be sent at our risk by Post Office Money Order, Bank Check or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
Send $2 for a Year’s Subscription or 5 Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 259 William St., New York. 
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including RARE: NOVELTIES of sterling merit 
BEST SEEDS which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Itis mailed FREE 
to all who want really first-class Warranted Seeds. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE &CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR 
? YOUR FILE 


> SHE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 
ON RECEIPT OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
ADDRESS : 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Be particular and state 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 2 
what kind of Tea you want. 


SY“ P_»Y¥_»Y“Y“»YYY)YYYy_ YY —""_ | Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our celebrated Teas, Coficen, and Baking Powder. For 

full particulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN 

TEA CO., 31 and 32 Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.0. Box 9. | 
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FROM THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


WHY LINCOLN DID NOT FEAR 
ASSASSINATION. 


From the “ History of Lincoln,” now 
drawing to the close in “ The Century,” 
we quote the following : “ From the very 
beginning of his Presidency, Mr. Lincoln 
had been constantly subject to the 
threats of his enemies and the warnings 
of his friends. The threats came in 
every form ; his mail was infested with 
brutal and vulgar menace, mostly anony- 
mous, the proper expression of vile and 
cowardly minds. The warnings were not 
less numerous ; the vaporings of village 
bullies, the extravagances of excited 
secessionist politicians, even the drolling 
of practical jokers, were faithfully report- 
ed to him by zealous or nervous friends. 
Most of these communications received 
no notice. In cases where there seemed 
a ground for inquiry it was made, as 
carefully as possible, by the President’s 
private secretary and by the War De- 
partment, but always without substantial 
result. Warnings that appeared to be 
most definite, when they came to be ex- 
amined proved too vague and confused 
for further attention. The President 
was too intelligent not to know he was 
in some danger. Madmen frequently 
made their way to the very door of the 
Executive offices, and sometimes into 
Mr. Lincoln’s presence. He had himself 
so sane a mind, and a heart so kindly 
even to his enemies, that it was hard for 
him to believe in a political hatred so 
deadly as to lead to murder. He would 
sometimes laughingly say, ‘Our friends 
on the other side would make nothing by 
exchanging me for Hamlin,’ the Vice- 
President having the reputation of more 
radical views than his chief... . 

“It was the uprightness and the kind- 
liness of his own heart that made him 
slow to believe that any such ignoble fury 
could find a place in the hearts of men in 
their right minds. Although he freely 
discussed with the officials about him the 
possibilities of danger, he always con- 
sidered them remote, as is the habit of 
men constitutionally brave, and _posi- 
tively refused to torment himself with 
precautions for his own safety. He 
would sum the matter up by saying 
that both friends and strangers must 
have daily access to him in all man- 
ner of ways and places; his life was 
therefore in reach of any one, sane or 
mad, who was ready to murder and be 
hauged for it; that he could not possibly 
guard against all danger unless he were 
to {shut himself up in an iron box, in 
which condition he could scarcely perform 
the duties of a President; by the hand 
of a murderer he could die only once; to 
go continually in fear would be to die 
over and over. He therefore went in and 
out before the people, always unarmed, 
generally unattended. He would receive 
hundreds of visitors in a day, his breast 
bare to pistol or knife. He would 
walk at midnight, with a single secretary 
or alone, from the Executive Mansion to 
the War Department, and back. He 
would ride through the lonely roads of 
an uninhabited suburb from the White 
House to the Soldiers’ Home in the dusk 
of evening, and return to his work in the 
morning before the town was astir. He 
was greatly annoyed when, late in the 
war, it was decided that there must be a 
guard stationed at the Executive Man- 
sion, and that a squad of cavalry must ac- 
company him on his daily ride—but he 
was always reasonable and yielded to the 
best judgment of others. 

“ Four years of threats and boastings, 
of alarms that were not founded, and of 
plots that came to nothing, thus passed 
away; but precisely at the time when the 
triumph of the nation over the long in- 
surrection seemed assured, and a feeling 
of peace and security was diffused over 
the country, one of the conspiracies, not 
seemingly more important than the many 
abortive ones, ripened in the sudden heat 
of hatred and despair.” 





EGYPTIAN CATS. 


From Amelia B. Edwards’s profusely 
illustrated article in the January “Cent- 
ury” we quote the following: “The 
bronze cats and kittens of Bul .stis have 
never been excelled for truth ad supple- 
ness of modeling. As fort) cat-headed 
Basts, so admirably is the nead of the 
intelligent Egyptian tabb adapted to the 





graceful proportions of the goddess, that 
we lose our perception of the incongruity, 
and find the combination perfectly nat- 
ural. The name of the cat in the ancient 
Egyptian language is mau—a name evi- 
dently onomatopoetic, and so affording no 
clue to the original nationality of the ani- 
mal, which was certainly unknown to the 
Egyptians of the Pyramid period. Le- 
normant remarks with truth that Bast in 
the time of the Ancient Empire was in- 
variably represented with the head of a 
lioness, and that it is only with the advent 
of the twelfth dynasty that she begins to 
appear upon the monuments in the like- 
ness of acat. This was the time of the 
great raids of the Pharaohs into the land 
of Kush (Ethiopia) ; and it is a notable 
fact that the cat and the Dongolese dog 
are first represented in the wall-paintings 
of Beni-Hassan during the reigns of the 
Usertesens and Amenemhats. Riippell 
has shown that the cat of the wall-paint- 
ing and bronzes is identical with the Felis 
maniculata still found in a wild state in Up- 
per Nubia and the Soudan ; so that it may 
fairly be taken for granted that the sacred 
animal of Bast was an importation of the 
twelfth dynasty Pharaohs from ‘the Land 
of Kush.’ This view is strikingly corrob- 
orated by the tenor of a demotice papyrus 
recently translated by Professor Revil- 
lout, which professes to record the philo- 
sophical conversations of ‘The Jackal 
Kbiifi and an Ethiopian Cat.’ This cat is 
half a goddess, and that she should be 
designated as ‘Ethiopian’ points with 
special significance to the original habitat 
of the animal sacred to Bast. Strangely 
enough, M. Naville reports of the remains 
of the sacred cats in the cat cemetery at 
Bubastis, that the species there buried 
was not that of the common cat of Egypt, 
either of ancient or of modern times, but 
that of apparently another species of the 
feline tribe. The skulls found are much 
larger than the skulls of any cats known 
to naturalists. They may possibly be the 
skulls of some kind of small lynx.” 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES ON OLD 
AGE. 


The feeling must of necessity come to 
many aged persons that they have out- 
lived their usefulness ; that they are no 
longer wanted, but rather in the way, 
drags on the wheels rather than helping 
them forward. But let them remember 
the often-quoted line of Milton— 

‘* They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


This 'is peculiarly true of them. They 
are helping others without always being 
aware of it. They are the shields, the 
breakwaters, of those who come after 
them. Every decade is a defense of the 
one next behind it. At thirty the youth 
has sobered into manhood, but the strong 
men of forty rise in almost unbroken 
rank between him and the approaches of 
old age as they show in the men of fifty. 
At forty he looks with a sense of security 
at the strong men of fifty, and sees be- 
hind them the row of sturdy sexagena- 
rians. When fifty is reached, somehow 
sixty does not look so old as it once used 
to, and seventy is still afar off. At sixty 
the stern sentence of the burial service 
seems to have a meaning that one did 
not notice in former years. There be- 
gins to be something personal about it. 
But if one lives to seventy he soon gets 
used to the text with the threescore 
years and ten in it, and begins to count 
himself among those who by reason of 
strength are destined to reach fourscore, 
of whom he can see a number still in 
reasonably good condition. The octo- 
genarian loves to read about people of 
ninety and over. He peers among the 
asterisks of the triennial catalogue of the 
University for the names of graduates 
who have been seventy years out of 
college and remain still unstarred. He 
is curious about the biographies of cen- 
tenarians. Such escapades as those ofthat 
terrible old sinner and ancestor of great 
men, the Reverend Stephen Bachelder, 
interest him as they never did before. 
But he cannot deceive himself much 
ionaee: See him walking on a level 
surface, and he steps off almost as well 
as ever; but watch him coming down a 
flight of stairs, and the family record 
could not tell his years more faithfully. 
He cut you dead, you say? Did it 
occur to you that he could not see you 
clearly enough to know you from any 
other son or daughter of Adam? Hoa 
said he was very glad to hear,it, did he, 


when you told him that your beloved 
grandmother had just deceased? Did 
you happen to remember that, though he 
does not allow that he is deaf, he will 
not deny that he does not hear quite so 
well as he used to? No matter about 
his failings ; the longer he holds on to 
life, the longer he makes life seem to all 
the living who follow him, and thus he 
is their constant benefactor.—[ Atlantic. 





OSTRICHES IN AMERICA. 


There are certain old traditions about 
the ostrich which, I have been told by 
the owner of the California ranch, are 
fallacious. He says that the ostrich does 
not bury his head in the sand and im- 
agine he is unobserved by his enemies. 
On the contrary, he is a very pugnacious 
bird and always ready for a fight. Nor 
does the female ostrich flay her eggs 
in the sand for the sun to hatch them. 
To do them justice, they are quite do- 
mestic,'and deserve a better reputation. 
Nor is the ostrich ever used for riding, 
as he has an exceptionally weak back ; 
any person might break it with a blow 
from an ordinary cane. 

His strength lies in his great breast 
and his feet. He has one great claw, and 
a very small one, and with a terrible 
precision he can bring down the large 
claw with a cruel force that will tear 
open anything no‘ made of sheet-iron. 

Savage birds at best, they are danger- 
ously so during breeding time. The 
twenty-two birds brought to our Califor- 
nia ranch trusted to their instinct and 
laid their eggs during the California win- 
ter, which corresponded to their summer 
south of the Equator. It being the rainy 
season, their nests were filled with water 
and the eggs were chilled ; so the first 
season of their American sojourn was a 
failure. 

The ostrich makes its nest by rolling in 
the sand and scooping out a hole some 
six feet in diameter, and, excepting an 
bicubator-house, the California ranch re- 
quires no buildings for the use of the 
nirds, though the a is divided off into 
pens fenced in, each about an acre in ex- 
tent, for the use of the breeding birds, 
every pair occupying one such inclosure. 

The ostriches live upon alfalfa and 
corn. Alfalfa is a grass cultivated all 
over the ranch; it resembles our clover, 
and grows to a crop some six times a 
year.—[From “ An Ostrich Ranch in the 
United States,” by Anna Eichberg King, 
in “St. Nicholas ” for January. 





THE RIGHT OF THE WORLD TO 
THACKERAY’S LIFE. 


For convenience’ sake a man is per- 
mitted, within certain limitations which 
vary in various countries, to say who 
shall have his property when he dies. 
He can bequeath his houses and lands, 
his stocks, bonds, money, books, cattle, 
and bric-a-brac. But he cannot bequeath 
his wife or his grown children, for they 
belong, not to him, but to themselves. 
No more can he bequeath the story of 
his life to any one’s exclusive use, or to 
disuse, for that is not his either. That is 
part of history, and belongs to any son of 
Adam who cares to investigate and use 
it. The notion that the world’s acquaint- 
ance with the man Thackeray is to be 
only so intimate as Thackeray might have 
chosen to permit is not sound. hat is 
told or said of a man while he is alive he 
is permitted to resent if he doesn’t like 
it ; but if he tries to bind posterity not to 
explore his record after he is dead, he 
tries to control what is no longer his. 
What he did in the world he left in the 
world, and it belongs to the world ; and, 
if it is worth while exploring, the world 
is perfectly at liberty to look it up at its 
convenience. History is the record of 
human lives and their results. Consider- 
ing what Thackeray got out of history, 
he was the last man who should have 
objected that bistory should get its own 
from him.—[From “ The Point of View” 
in the January “ Scribner.” 








—The numbers of cloisters and monks 
in Spain have increased with astounding 


29,220 monks and 25,000 nuns, in 1,330 
cloisters and 179 orders. In Barcelona 
alone there are 163 cloisters for women. 
In the last fourteen years the number of 
monks in Spain has been sextupled and 





the number of nuns has been doubled. 


rapidity of late years. Spain now has | | 





“Puzzled The [octors,” 


OST of the cases cured by Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla have been given up 

by the regular practice. Physicians are 

recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 


E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass., says : — 
“Several years ago, my daughter broke 
out with large sores on her hands. 
face, and other parts of her body. The 
case puzzled the doctors. My daughter 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 
in a complete cure. Her blood seems to 
have been thoroughly purified, as she 
has never had so much as a pimple 

3ince taking this medicine.” 


“This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.’—Maria Ludwigson, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Aver’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a bottle. 





If you have a 


COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


‘Score 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs SURE CURE FOR IT. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites f 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as ( 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect { 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For ( 
all forms of Wasting Di Bronchitis, ‘ 


CONSUMPTION, ( 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer ¢ 
there is nothing like §COTT’S EMULSION. ¢ 
Itissold by all Druggists. Let no one by 


profuse explanation or impudent entreaty { 
induce you to accept a substitute. n 


OO Oe 2S 8 6S oe CSS FS RSE SEES S IAI AINS 








caresses. aes 


SICK HEADACHE 
CAN BE CURED 


in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
Powders. 

They are perfectly harmless, pleasant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antipyrin, 
Antifibrin, Cocaine, nor any other poisonous drug. 

To any sufferer who will write 

to us at once, we will send freea 

sample oy of the powders. 

This is to convince you of their 
merits. Be pa of A gy testimonials. Rec- 
ommen ip Phillips, the ** Singin: im, 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, ond hundveds 2 .e.. 

Mention Christian Union. 


Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








Ely’s Cream Balm 


is the best remedy for chil- 
dren suffering from 


COLD IN HEAD 


—oR— 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 


ELY BROS., 56 Warren St. N.Y. 








Rev. J. W. MACOMBER, 
Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y., 
writes: Dr. Seth Arnold’s 
Cough Killer cured me of 

CONGESTION OF THE LUNGS 
over twenty years ago. I have 
Se used it with universal success 
in my family eversince. 25¢.» 
50c., and &1 per bottle. 

All Dealers Sell It. 











| BEECHAM’S PILLS 


| (The Great English Remedy.) 
‘Cure BILIOUS and 
Nervous ILLS. 


25 cts. a Box. | 
|\OF ATI. DRUGGISTS. 
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DEDICATION OF THE NEW CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, SAY- 
VILLE, N. J. 


This handsome and spacious edifice 


was dedicated on Thursday afternoon and 
evening, January 2. The attendance was 
“a large, many neighboring clergymen 
and members of their churches being 
present. 

The Rev. Th. Douglas, Ph.D., the 

tor, conducted all the service, and of- 
ered the introductory prayer. Letters 
were read from former pastors, the Rev. 
S. S. Hughson and the Rev. R. T. Liston 
regretting their inability to be present, 
but congratulating the pastor and church 
on the progress they had made. 

Deacon Willett Green followed with 
an interesting history of the spiritual 
condition of the church, and said that 
since Dr. Douglas had settled among 
them, a little less than three years ago, 
one hundred and twenty-five members 
had been admitted, one hundred and ten 
of these on profession of their faith, and 
all of them adults, with one exception; 
the troublesome debt of years had been 
liquidated; the congregation outgrew the 
old building; Columbia Hall had been 
hired, but that also became too small, 
hence the necessity of erecting this fine 
church which is dedicated to-day. Another 
deacon spoke for the building committee, 
and stated that the new church consisted 
of auditorium, chapel, deacons’ parlor, 
ladies’ parlor, library room, and two 
rooms in the tower for the pastor’s par- 
lor and study. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott preached the ser- 
mon from 1 Timothy iii, 15: “The 
church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” Those competent 
to judge said it was the most powerful 
presentation of the truth they had ever 
heard. It was greatly appreciated. We 
forbear giving a report of it, as the Doctor 
has been requested to publish it in The 
Christian Union. In introducing Dr. 
Abbott, Dr. Douglas recalled the circum- 
stance of Mr. Beecher preaching his in- 
stallation sermon nine years before, when 
settled over his former church, and re- 
= it as quite fitting that Mr. 

eecher’s successor should officiate on 
this occasion. The Rev. Charles W. 
King offered the dedicating prayer in 
place of the Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., 
who was ill. The evening service con- 
sisted of addresses from neighboring 
clergymen. bl a 








Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for $1. 


CLUB 









5 
New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 
80 Lafayette Place, - New York, 





Fashionable Dressers are particularly 
interested in the grand display of Eng- 
lish Kerseymere Pall Mall Box Overcoats 
exhibited at 245 Broadway, New York. 
Heretofore the like of such garments 
have only been obtainable to special or- 
der at a cost of from $50 to $60. 

These exceptional values are gaining 
many friends for Mr. E. O. THompson, 
His prices run from $25 to $35, showing 
quite a respectable saving. 











CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS, 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 

Guar an- 927 Broad- 
teed not to way and 2 
Crock or West l4th 
Fade. Silk 8t., N. Y. 
Finish. Im- 107. State 
proved by St., Chica- 
washing. go. 49 West 

Wearing 8t., Boston 
quality un- re — 
wy d ns fend. “Osi 
Price List Gincinnati’ 

















‘ J . 
PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 
} GUARANTEED Pure Beef in concen- 
trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 
Housekeepers find it invaluable for 
Soups, Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouiilon, ete. 
s Beef Tea, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others, Appetizing and strengthening. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 0c, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicagoa- 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than y years. 


TRY IT. 














50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


WANTS. 








Caris of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 








| 
| 
A LADY owning an attractive country home near | 
New York desires to take into her family one or | 
more children to whom she would give a moth- | 
er’scare. Highest social references. Address M. | 
E., office of Christian Union. 


eee SR aE | 

FOREIGN TRAVEL —A lady much accustomed | 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or | 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or | 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- | 
eign Travel,’’ office of The Christian Union. 


WANTED-—Devoted Christian young men to enter | 
upon the work of saving boys at Burnham Indus- 
trial Farm, with a view to making institutional | 
work a life-work for the Master. The knowledge 
of a trade desirable. A Normal Training-School | 
on the principles of Wichern Hard work and | 
small pay. Address W. M. F. Round, Box 17, 


Station D, City. | c 


WANTED-—A Christian practical farmer, who 
knows his business and has been successful. A | 
young man preferred. Must have highest refer- 
ences as to character and ability. The work is on 
an Industrial Farm for Saving Boys. Salary 
small to begin, and work hard. Address W. M. F. 
Round, 135 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 


A YOUNG LADY desires a position as compan- 
ion, either in town or the country. Highest refer- 
ences given and required. Address Miss S., 
Christian Union Office. 


A LADY desires a position as companion, aman- 
uensis, housekeeper, or governess to young chil- 
dren. Terms moderate. Address Moreau, 4 Win- 
throp Place, New York, N. Y. 


A LADY intending to go to Europe with her daugh- 
ter of fifteen years, would like the company of 
some other lady and daughter, or lady alone. 
Traveling quietly and pleasantly. Address B. FE, 
J., care of Christian Union. | 











A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER is wanted | 
to do the work for a small family. Noone buta 
strong, young woman, with obliging, willing dis- 
position, will be acceptable. Address House- 
keeper, Amherst, Mass. | 


SCOTCH COLLIES.—Parties desiring a faithful 
watchdog, a companion and pet, or a dog for hard 
work—combining affection, intelligence, faithful- 
ness, and hardiness—should send for description 
and pedigree of my finely bred dogs. Both sexes 
and all ages. Stock derived from Champion Rut- 
land and Dublin Scot. L. C. Root, Stamford, 
Conn. | 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, WINTER | 
HOME.—A family of four or five persons can | 
have pleasant rooms with good board in house | 
centrally located, with modern improvements. 
Address Box 88, Lakewood, New Jersey. 





ing adult pupils, wishes situation in Boarding and | 
Day School. Specialties: History and Literature. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosa: 
Glass from the d Mr. Armstrong. 
| wan] | am hny | the designs 
ot Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
—Soiz AGENTS FoR— 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH. 
NEW YORK. 


METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST scncotss Stores, and Residences ARTISTIC, 


H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


CLINTON H. MENKELY BELL COMPANY, 
Senntechan thins grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 























McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best aie + cea pute - o 
For Coarchas te ools, &c. BELLS 

ALSO CHIMES & PEALS. 


Price & terms free. Name this paper. 








TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiL 
QBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH 


Nigean S Yo, 


Mowstons | 4 See, ROR 
as NNR ASE 
ao “ 

Zs Cee 











hitagn, Rok Island & Pai By 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
with FREE Reclin- 


SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Sali 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via”Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
Sy Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 
Chief among the scents of the 








pe season is rea pete Blos. 
soms, a delicate perfume of 
ots highest quality and fragrance — 

YAaoe mann London Court Journal. 
| EXTRA ATED It would not be possible to con- 
¢ ¢ —e. of a more delicate and de- 
| os ghtful perfume than the Crab- 
| Tab App | Apple Blossoms, which is put 
| BLOSSOMS. up by The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
staan ft «London. It has the aroma of spring 
in it, and one could use it for a 


sumed life time and never tire of it.—Vew 
inaaninniionel York Observe,. 


Pat up In 1, 2, 3 and 4 ounce bottles, 


THE OROWN PERFUMERY 00., 


177 New Bond St., London, Sold Everywhere, 


Send 12 cents in stamns to Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York, who will mail a trial Bijou sample bottle 
of the above delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Per- 
fume to any address, 





“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Hacon 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
V 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspie or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Fxtract of Beef equal to ferty pounds 


of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 





Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for 81. 


CLUB 


1 New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 








RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 
80 Lafayette Place, - New York. 




















|}>*- G. W. COMBS, Sup’t 
olis, writes: “I have used BOVINIWNE in severe cases of 
'Typhoid Fever, and have observed that it sustains the patient’s 
A WOMAN, who has had marked success in teach.| Strength better than broths, beef tea, &c., and is better borne by the 


stomach, being less bulky. 





City Dispensary, Indianap- 


Also in cases of Pneumonia and Diph- 


Lectures given if desired. Correspondence with | theria, where its effects are equally well marked; it hastens convales- 


School and Parlor Literary Clubs solicited. Would 
like to correspond with persons who desire to have | 
private school opened in \their vicinity and would 
aid such school by their patronage and influence. 
Address M. E. L., office Christian Union. 





ment is very noticeable to 
the patient and relatives. 


BOY 





| cence, and enables the patient to better resist the disease. The improve- 


NINE 


Is simply the vital principles of concen- 
trated beef. a highly condensed raw food 
extract, palatable to the most delicate taste. 
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LEAVENING POWER 
Ot the rion. Raking Poder 


U.S. Government Chemist, 
Prof. E. G. LOVE. 


Cubic Inches 
NAME. Leavening Gas per Oz. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure)............. 127.4 
Rumford’s (Phosphate), when fresh ....122,5* 
Rumford’s (Phosphate), old........... 32,7* 
Hanford’s None Such (when fresh) ...121,6 
Hanford’s None Such (not fresh) 
Charm (Alum Powder) .........000+.- 


Government Chemists’ Reports: 
“The Royal Baking Powder is composed 
of pure and wholesome ingredients. It does 
not contain either alam or phosphates, or 
other injurious substances.” 
EDWARD G. LOVE, Ph. D. 


“The Roy?! Baking Powder is undoubtedly 
the purest and most reliable baking powder 
offered to the public.” 

Henry A. Mort, M. D., Ph. D. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in 
qualit, and highest in strength of any bak- 
ing powder of which I have knowledge.” 

Wa. MCMURTRIE, Ph. D. 


*All Alum Baking Powders, no matter 
how high their strength, are to be avoided 
as dangerous. Phosphate and tartaric acid 
powders liberate their gas too freely, or 
ander climatic changes suffer deterioration. 


A? tistic Presents 


of Permanent 
ME TT 
High class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


Paris, and 20 East 16th St. (Union 
Square), New York. 








Some wome.1 imagine that 
nothing'will stand the pecu- 
liar bre: iking strain of their 
forms on corset “bones.” 

They don’t ‘know Kabo, 
which neither breaks or 
kinks. 

If Kabo breaks or kinks in 
a year, go.back to the store4 
at which you. bought your 
corset and get your money 
again, every cent of it. 

Ifthe corset doesn’t suit 
you, after wearing a week or 
tw6 jor three, ge-back for 
your money. 

There’s a primer on Cor: |" 
_-Sets for you at the store. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


‘Style and: poy wnequney. 











ooo |} 





180, 719 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 
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WHOOPING COUGH CURED 


ines MIT eee 


PAGE’S VAPORIZER AND CRESOLENE. 





W HOOPING COUGH is a very distressing disease, and unless checked by some 


effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. 


proves fatal. 


It not unfrequently 


Physicians’ prescriptions are usually unavailing, but the inhala- 


tion (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will quite uniformly ner in from six to ten days. 


The only effective way to use this remedy is by means of Page's 
ily be procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene. 


aporizer, which can read- 
Treated in this way 


the danger and suffering usually extended to months is shortened to a few ee at a 


_ Eheefomes,of- 
value in the treatment of croup, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, ngthe 
these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. 


W. H. Scuierrerin & Co., 


It is also a great relief in Asthma. 


Ask your Draggist}for it. 
Sole Agents, 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. 





ITVER TEA SPOON 


12 FoR $12. 


Photographs Sent on Application. 


Our ease. is the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


We sell solid silver at prices less than the 
original cost of making, and have a con- 
stantly changing stock of about 5,000 choice 
silver articles, Aaietiuniiy cased for Wed- 
ging , at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, 
$40 $50, up to $500, that would cost twice 
as much if ‘ought elsewhere. We will send 
cases for selection with proper reference. 


Send for Price-list. Established 1844. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO.,, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 
NEW YORK. \ 


CAUTINN, 


Art Needleworkers are respectfu y asked 
to notice re! ya tickets on W Silks, 
Outline, Twisted , Couching, and- Filo 
Selle, and refuse to i e any unless our name 
is printed on each tag. 

mitations bearing tickets similar in style 
and itypeing to ourown are now in the market. 

Hien e only genuine and religble ** Fast Colors”’ 





The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.’s 


_ASIATIC. DYES: 


te Guarantee on every skein. 41 





Crosse & Blackwell's| =. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS; lessee 
Harum Engh Fes Fas 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS |** 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 








PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM EKENABE & CO., 
BaLtTimors, 22 dnd 24 East Baltimore Sante 
NewYork, 148 Fifth Av. Wasuineron,817 Market Space 





% DELSARTE-«, |g 
Corsets, Waists, atid Braces *"*,%oy,'sdie« 
PHYSICAL'CULTURE: 

and contain at phere DRESS REFORM. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 West St, .- - NEW YORK. 





also-vof great | ~~ 





rose } 


wt 
EBC. 
LINENS 


—AND— 


{| HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Extra Double 





DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS AND NAPKINS ° 


: Huck. Towels = 
~ and Towelings, 


DAMASK TOWELS, 


LINEN SHEETINGS, 


> 


PILLOW LINENS, 
' Blankets and Quilts. 


These goods are all from the 
best manufacturers, purchased at 
very low prices, and will be found 
equal in quality and price to any 
offered in this market. 





7 4 fae on 
NEW YORK. 





TETLEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS; 


most ex ulsite over brought to Amertea. They 
have muperseded all growtha in a = oe 


THE ne oe GROWS nora FER, 


Ee Rh ‘nll 


CHAR GoataGe & CO., 1 


ae el LOTHROP, . ‘wasscton BS 


T. EATON & CO, T 
Ero., Ero., Ero. 


No, 1 Qualit; - «= %Oc. per Ib, 
2 O4¢ wht! oe PO 

Sold In one-half and one pound packages. 
ee ee 

~ “$I Fancnvrch Sraret, Lowpox, Ene. 

New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 




















GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“Bya thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
vern the operations of i Ee ane bro and nutrition, and 
bya car a careful ie he of fine Jom <= of we 


— with a Na delicately f mrs beve: "itl oe whiake a 
save us Many octors’ bills. I Aid. the rah oe 
cious use of such articles of diet that 


be ually buiit up until sirene en iy oo ree ' 
grad ; enoug é 





every tendency to . Hundreds of subtle mal 

adies are fi me crowned us ready to wherever 

there isa weak Do ‘@ may escape many a f 
vs 


wea? ply. with bol SBorwwos 

Senatio 

fold ina, by Ld w lapeled thus! 
44 EPPS & Ae 


Those ‘answering an Adverti 
ment will confer a fator upon t 
Advertiser and Fublis 





ment in The Christian Unions * 


49h 


by stat- | 
ing that they saw the Advertise 





> i Re i i ei 








The Christian Union. 


Meme Wepariment 
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A STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT. 


OW true it is that one’s sum of hap- 
piness is made up of little things! It is 
equally true that one’s comfort is de- 
pendent on little things, and nowhere 
is this more true than in traveling. 

One selfish person can destroy the possibilities of 








comfort for a carful of people, if, for the time being, 


he does not destroy the temper. 

People who bear all the outside evidences of 
social training are sometimes guilty of grossest 
rudeness. Not long ago, in New York, a Broad- 
way car was on its way uptown, with room on each 
side of the car for one more passenger. The car 
stopped, and a woman with her arms full of bun. 
dles got on. The passengers nearly all looked 
at her quietly, but not one made a movement to 
sit closer to his neighbor, that the tired woman—for 
she bore every physical evidence of having tried 
to buy ten dollars’ worth of goods with five dollars 
in money—might sit down. On the right side of 
the car, deeply engrossed, looking at the shops and 
the crowds through the end window, was a poor 
Irishwoman, who had put her bundle between 
herself and the end of the car. It was so evidently 
an occasion of unusual pleasure for her that one 
unconsciously sympathized with her enjoyment and 
her appearance of comfort. Beside her was a young 
woman well, even elegantly, dressed ; her neigh- 
bor on the other side leaned toward her a little and 
said: “If you move alittle, 1 think we can make 
room for the lady standing.” The look of annoy- 
ance, the ungraciousness of manner that manifested 
itself, was a surprise. One often sees such manners 
in people who bear the evidence of ignorance and 
poverty, and we attribute it rightly to a habit of 
mind that is the result of constant oppression, 
making them aggressive when they mean only to 
maintain so-called rights—one of those rights be- 
ing to take up as much space as possible on the 
streets and in public conveyances. But that a 
“lady,” or one who claimed to be a lady, should 
think it necessary to struggle for exaggerated 
rights, removes one of the lines of demarkation 
between the social classes. How often people are 
compelled to crowd past an individual who blocks 
half the doorway of a car, because it is far more 
comfortable to lean against the door-frame than to 
hang on to a strap, or swing on an umbrella! And 
when two obstinate individuals get in, each de- 
termined to maintain his point of vantage on 
either side of the door, if the other passengers have 
a sense of humor much amusement can be gathered 
from the situation. The people who block the 
doorways of the car are equaled by the people 
who open their newspapers and do not hesitate to 
keep one arm extended in front of their neighbor 
to his serious inconvenience, to her serious annoy- 
ance if the neighbor compelled to endure such 
familiarity be a woman; and these in turn have 
their counterparts in the people who force their 
neighbors to assist in holding their parcels or bags 
in their laps, or make a support of their neighbors’ 
backs if both are standing. The people who carry 
canes and umbrellas with no regard to those who 
are walking behind them are legion, and are be- 
yond the reach of frowns or signs. They literally 
take Paul’s injunction, “ Forgetting those things 
that are behind,” and are equally forgetful about 





“ causing a brother to offend.” But the world is not 
given over to selfishness. The very recounting of 
this side of human nature brings to mind scores 
of incidents showing the kindliness of the human 
heart, the courtesy of fellowship. Perhaps the 
social training, as well as the affinity of the individ- 
ual with his fellows, is shown more completely when 
untrammeled by his ordinary social environment 
than at any other time. Men and women will be 
guilty of acts when traveling, or when in a strange 
place, that it is perfectly impossible for them to com- 
mit when surrounded by their own social conditions. 
It isnot when bound by love or interest, or held in 
check by fear of disapproval, that we show our real 
natures, but when we are alone, standing simply a 
man among men, that we get and give full meas- 
urement of the spirit within. 








THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


By Sara E. WIttTse. 


Ill. 


THOUGHT SUCCEEDING FEELING; RHYTHMIC 
SENSE AN INTELLECTUAL LEVER. 


|OUR strongest intellectual barks are, after 
all, safely anchored in our feelings. The 
baby has many sensations both pleasant 
and unpleasant before that mental 

. activity which we call thought is un- 
mistakably begun, for we are not of the “ intueetion 
folks who will have it that a babby’s got as much 
mind as Mr. Gladstone, ef it only knew it.” 

The reasoning process, however, is well estab- 
lished before the baby can put his thoughts into 
words. 

Preyer noticed an indisputable acoustic experi- 
ment in a child less than a year old. The child 
struck with a spoon upon a plate, accidentally 
touching the plate with the other hand at the same 
time, thus dulling the sound; the plate and spoon 
changed hands, and the effect of the opposite hand 
was tried upon the plate, the child listening expect- 
antly, and repeating the experimeat many times. 
Any observer, even the most careless, must have 
noticed a child’s eager inquiry into causality, follow- 
ing with his eye the string from which a ball is 
suspended to the point of suspension ; looking for 
the moving hand or figure which casts a shadow, 
or for the person whose voice is heard from another 
room. The crying of a child to be taken out when 
he sees his cap and cloak shows that he has drawn 
some logical conclusions from past experience. It 
is only by observation of the child and his expres- 
sions that we can arrive at certain knowledge of his 
capacities. We may know some general laws of 
development, but there is such a wide difference 
between cases that the need of special study of the 
individual will probably never be less urgent, 
although more definite knowledge of general rules 








will be of great service. 

We shall now consider the rhythmic sense, in- 
herent in all children, and its importance as an 
intellectual lever. We know that the outer forces 
of nature are subject to a law of rhythm: there seems 
the throb of a pulse in fire, and a steady rise and 
fall of sound in the cataract of Niagara; the cy- 
clone moves under a law of time that we practically 
observe, calculating its progress and preparing for 
its arrival; a law of harmony governs the planets 
in their courses, so that “the music of the spheres ”’ 
is not merely a figure of speech ; our hearts beat 
with such rhythm that any departure from its regu- 
larity gives us grave alarm. Something in the 
child’s nature corresponds to that outward harmony, 
so that rhythm calls unto rhythm, as deep unto deep. 
This explains why the child is hushed by rhythmic 
movement, which need not be voiced, as we daily | 
see in the nursery, where the child is patted, | 
swayed in the arms, or rocked instinctively “in | 
time.” Every nurse feels that a sudden stopping of | 





the swing of the cradle would startle the baby. Nor 
do we outgrow this pleasure in rhythmic movement. 
Sing, if you please, a few bars of any familiar air, 
agreeing to stop instantly at a signal from another, 
and let the signal come before the musical pause is 
reached, and your own disagreeable sensation will 
bear witness to that inner sense which should not 
be rudely jarred. 

We see that the mother’s instinct leads her to 
sing to the child, and to give him rhythmic move- 
ments ; but we need an intellectual and moral power 
added to the physical one, and this is found in 
some of the songs recommended. Every child is 
strongly attracted to the sound and the movement 
of the clock pendulum. A little talk about the 
clocks that told the wrong time brought the atten- 
tion of an untruthful child to truthfulness, and, 
without a word from the outside as to his habit, 
the child, though but four years old, would blush 
and correct himself, on beginning a false state- 
ment, when his teacher glanced ruefully at the 
clock, which became a symbol of truth to him. 

If we attend to the things which command the 
child’s interest, we may find in them many an aid 
to good government. By a little study we may ab- 
stract from many things the one point of interest— 
as, for instance, the life in the flight of birds, in the 
movement of fish, and in the cat or dog, is undoubt- 
edly that which attracts the child; there is no life 
without movement, and no movement which is not 
subject to the rhythmic law. If, therefore, we intel- 
ligently use this law, we gain something in the 
increasingly difficult business of home manage- 
ment. 

Preyer’s baby noticed the ticking of a clock on the 
one hundred and first day of its life. I showed a 
clock pendulum to a child nine months old, and, 
taking his hand in mine, moved it back and forth 
in time with the pendulum, singing one of the tick- 
tack songs : 


“Come and see, come and see 
How merrily the clock doth go. 
The pendulum swings to and fro, 
And never from its plan doth go; 
Swings first to the left and then to the right, 
All the day and all the night, 
Tick-tack, tick-tack, tick-tack.” 


This was repeated three or four times in one day ; 
the following day, when he heard the air, he turned 
his face to the clock, and on the third day moved 
his own hand on hearing the words sung, looking 
wishfully at the clock. 

I gave my watch to a baby six months old, and 
she carried it to her mouth; I took her hand in 
mine and carried the watch to her ear, the’ to mine, 
repeating this many times, and on letting go of her 
hand she continued the movement with evident 
pleasure, although she sometimes made irregular 
movements toward her mouth, from muscular habit. 
Her mother joined the game, and baby’s hand was 
directed by mine to her ear, then to my own, and 
lastly to the child’s. A few successive times and the 
child was soon able to make this circuit, but before 
she was tired, or had satisfied herself with her new 
power, the mother turned her ear away from the 
proffered hand, and seized the watch in her own 
mouth; which so enraged the baby investigator that 
the pretty and useful play was interrupted by angry 
shrieks, which perhaps amused the mother as much 
as any other exhibition of her child’s nature; but 
to the thoughtful person it seems like a stupid in- 
terference in an intellectual pursuit, and a provoca- 
tion to anger, which, if frequently repeated, would 
demoralize a child. 

There are a few songs in which the rhythm is so 
strongly marked that they are of great value in 
rousing the child’s intellectual activities. ‘The 
Mill,” “ See-Saw,” “ The Carpenter,” “ Shoemaker,” 
and “ Blacksmith,” have proven most helpful. In 
the Boston School for Feeble-minded, the ehildren 
in the kindergarten have an especial liking for the 
“ Blacksmith,” which struck me as remarkably 
coinciding with the tastes of feeble-minded chil- 
dren under my own observation; the rhythm and 
the open vowel sounds of the chorus (“ Strike, 
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boys! strike. boys, while the iron is red hot”) fur- 
nish some children their first opportunity of enun- 
ciation, and, like other children, they rejoice in 
every acquirement. I went from child to child as 
they were singing and gesticulating. and all were 
gleefully uttering, “i oy, ioy,i i @d ot.” March- 
ing songs are also valuable aids in mental develop- 
ment. I took a feeble-minded child of six years 
and nine months in my arms, marching to and fro 
while I sang little marching airs, stopping long 
enough between songs for her to get an impression 
of the difference between moving and standing, and 
it was but a few days before she began to make 
rhythmical noises as we marched, and in a short 
time she was able to walk with the aid of my hand 
to steady her movements, although she had never 
before been roused to any desire for walking. With 
the help of these and kindred aids her will has been 
roused to hopeful activity, and she not only acts in 
response to her will, but has arrived at some health- 
ful inhibition. 

There is room for much study of the sensibility 
of children to music; the effect of minor tones 
upon children has only been noticed in isolated cases. 
I lately saw a baby of three months that would 
put up its lip in most pathetic fashion when his 
father said, * Pvor little boy ! poor little boy !” in a 
mournful tone, and if the father continued tears 
would fill the child's eyes ; but tears gave place to 
laughter when the tone was changed and the 
father said, * Happy little boy ! happiest little boy 
in Detroit!” The same child is perceptibly 
affected by certain airs upon the pianoforte. 

Observations carefully written out, with age, sex, 
and nationality of child, would have a psychological 
value. The age at whicha child becomes able to 
keep time with hands, feet, or head, with the his- 
tory of its failures, would be of more than family 
interest, and it is only by many such transcribed 
observations that we can arrive at any knowledge 
which has scientific value. 


TELL THE TRUTH! 


By SaraHuH J. RuUSSEL. 


T would be very presumptuous in any one 
to imply that such an enlightened and 
cultivated class of readers as The 
Christian Union has did not “ tell the 
truth,” in the ordinary meaning of the 

phrase. And even had I doubts as to their posi- 

tion in the matter of “ white lies,” embarrassing 
situations, etc., that delicate subject could better be 
treated by one accustomed to moral preaching 
than by a layman whose work is with the material 
things of the world. No: my protest is against a 
form of deceit not so palpably immoral as a spoken 
lie—one often clothed with a specious kind of 
beauty—yet, to the mind of one trained to strict 
regard for the truth of form and nature in the 
material world, almost as hateful as a moral un- 

truth. And, to some extent, it is immoral. I 

mean the practice of making things seem other 

than they are; especially in the field of so-called 
decoration, where it has become so universal as 
to seem almost a creed with many people. 

How that poor word “decoration” has been 
abused! It has gained almost a meaning of con- 
tempt in the strict inner circle of art disciples. 
And for this, women, in their laudable zeal in 
beautifying their homes, are chiefly to blame. 
They seized upon the excellent maxim that “A 
thing may be beautiful though cheap,” and, 
prompted by their pocketbooks, changed it into 
* Anything cheap may be beautiful.” And there- 
upon they proceeded to beautify, to “ decorate,” 
everything, especially cheap things. What a mot- 
ley collection memory brings into review! Mulk- 
ing-stools with plush cushions ; wooden spoons with 
satin bows; coal-scuttles with painted storks and 
cat-tails; fans innumerable; spinning-wheels in 
the parlor, warming-pans in the liorary, and con- 
fusion everywhere. Truly, the wax and leather 
flowers of the artistic dark ages were quite as 
good as the art riot of this enlightened century. 
Nor can we pretend that these follies have been 
outgrown. In a late number of a magazine are 
directions for making “a beautiful and novel orna- 
ment,” which will serve to point my moral. A 
dried corn husk is taken, and the beautiful colors 
nature gave it are improved upon by tinting some 
ot the leaves; then a bag 1s made after the shape 
of the curn cob, is filled either with a delicate 
sachet powder or with bonbons, and is hidden 
under the leaves. Oh, the pity of it! the pity of 
it! Common-sense has taken to herself wings and 
flown away; consistency has shaken from her feet 














the dust of modern ornament, and we are left to 
lawlessness and chaos. 

One such example is enough to show what is 
meant by untruth to the nature of the material 
used, and though it is painful to dwell upon such 
horrors, yet we must take one to show how the 
truth of form is as much abused. I will choose a 
most familiar article—a plate. Not a plaque; that 
“ object of virtue” is ruled by laws unknown to me, 
and I shall lay no disturbing hand upon it. But 
the ordinary plate, as decorated by the lady of the 
house, comes into the lives of all of us, and exer- 
cises some influence. Here the field is small, but 
the artist has done all she could. A spray of 
flowers is thrown so “carelessly” across it that it 
is decapitated at both ends, so to speak. Or, if it 
bends its lofty head enough to be confined by the 
limits of the plate, it goes off and sulks on one 
side. Bird or insect goes careering over the sur- 
face, never heeding the divisions of the form, but 
bringing border and center together in a “sweet 
artistic dream.” Or a scroll or motto is stretched 
ruthlessly across the surface, vividly suggesting a 
crack. 

Now, why need such things be? Here is a sym- 
metrical form, with distinct divisions which show 
at once how it is to be treated ; yet the decorator, 
instead of being thankful to be spared any “ laying 
out,”’ casts to the winds all the work done for her, 
and plunges boldly into a sea of difficulties ; the re- 
sult—a wreck. Would that we could realize ‘ our 
state,” and seek by a most humble submission to 
their laws to bring back to our homes those angels 
of peace—common sense, order, and truth. Every 
one must feel secretly that such work as I have 
described is wrong, but it is condoned because novel. 
Aye, novel indeed ; not one of the laws that govern 
the rest of this every-day world is there regarded. 

Take, for instance, the case of the unhappy corn- 
husk. In itself it is often a beautiful object; the 
colors are soft and delicate, the shadows strong 
and bold. It should never have a particle of color 
added to it, unless, possibly, the specimen chosen 
lacks some touches of color found in others. Even 
then it were better to let well enough alone. But 
to pretend that the product of the cornstalk is 
sachet powder or bonbons! What could be more 
incongruous? It really gives one a queer feeling 
to think of candy and sweet smells in connection 
with an ear of corn. Sachet powder and bonbons 
are very good where they belong, but don’t pre- 
tend that nature made a mistake in not producing 
them instead of a prosaic ear of corn. 

Now as for the plate. Its field for decoration 
has two distinct parts—a center and a border—each 
of which has a character of its own and should 
show it. The border, here as elsewhere, must be 
different in treatment from the center. Its part is 
to hold in the rest of the plate, to limit it; so it 
should be stronger in character, more conventional 
in design. But in the center there may be a great 
deal of liberty, it being necessary only to remember 
that it is a center, and that the ornament must have, 
to some degree, a radiating character. The orna- 
ment on Sévres china will illustrate my meaning. 
and all agree that it is beautiful. Don’t be afraid 
of being stiff; there is ample room for freedom, 
but here, as in greater matters, perfect freedom is 
compatible with submissiun to certain fixed laws. 
At least try once to follow these suggestions and 
see if the result is not more satisfactory than those 
of the old method. 

The gist of them all is that decoration is a science 
governed by laws, and work done in opposition to 
these laws will lack the true quality of beauty, 
though it may have a superficial kind. I leave 
with you this maxim: Be true to the form and 
nature of your material; these are the conditions 
that inspire the laws. In brief, tell the truth! -, 








HOW TO PREPARE FISH. 


By Anna CHURCHILL CAREY. 


HERE are many different opinions in re- 
gard to why Friday is kept as a fast day, 
ranging from the fact that Christ was 
crucified on that day to the tradition 
that the eating of fish on Friday was 

once decreed in a seaport kingdom in order to re- 

vive the fish trade. In the early New England 
days, the Puritans, wishing to be different from the 
people of the Church of England, substituted salt 
fish on Saturday for fresh fish on Friday—a substi- 
tution which was by no means a change for the better. 

But whatever may have been the origin of the custom, 

itis firmly established, and has a recognized hygienic 














value which can afford to dispense with the support 
of tradition. Fish does not afford the same amount 
of nourishment as meat, as it contains less solid mat- 
ter and more water ; but fresh fish is easily digested, 
and is especially suited for those who are nervously 
inclined. Fish ought to be used more than it is, 
“as the particles it contains tend to purify the 
blood from the grossness it receives in partaking of 
animal food.” Those who are accustomed to ex- 
clude meat from their table on Friday, and those 
who keep Lent strictly, may find in the following 
en some new and inviting ways of preparing 
sh: 

Cream Fish.—Cook three pounds of cod or had- 
dock in salted water, with half a tablespoonful of 
vinegar. When cool, remove the skin and bones and 
with a silver fork separate the fish. Season well 
with salt and white pepper. Make a cream sauce 
by heating one pint of milk; put into a saucepan 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, the same of flour, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, and the juice of half a lemon. 
Mix well, and add the hot milk gradually. Put a 
layer of fish on a platter in which it is to be served. 
Sprinkle finely chopped parsley over the fish, and 
cover with white sauce ; repeat the process. Moisten 
bread crumbs, which have not been sifted, in melted 
butter and spread over the top. Set the platter in 
the oven, over a pan of hot water, to prevent it from 
breaking, and bake till the crumbs are a delicate 
brown 

Baked Fish with Oysters.—P repare a four-pound 
fish for baking. Season a pint of oysters with salt, 
red pepper, and lemon juice. Fill the body of the 
fish with the oysters, and sew up. Place in the 
baking-pan and sprinkle with salt, pepper, and flour. 
Cut gashes in the fish and put narrow strips of salt 
pork in them. Bake, and when the flour browns 
begin to baste. 

Cream Salmon.—Into a buttered baking dish put 
the contents of a can of salmon. Make a cream 
gravy as in directions for cream fish, leaving out the 
lemon and parsley. Cover the top with bread 
crumbs and bake till brown. Garnish with slices 
of hard-boiled egg. 

Salmon Toast.—Soak two ounces of bread 
crumbs in cold milk, and mix with a can of salmon 
which has been worked to a paste. Add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Season with salt, pepper, a lit- 
tle nutmeg, and the grated peel of half a lemon. 
Put into a dish, and on top place beaten whites. 
Bake in a moderate oven; and when the top is 
slightly brown it is ready to serve. 

Scalloped Fish.—If there is any baked, fried, or 
broiled fish left from dinner, an appetizing dish 
may be prepared by putting into a baking dish an 
alternate layer of sliced or mashed potato and fish. 
Season with parsley, and pour over a cream sauce. 
Bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 

Boiled Fish.—A boiled fish served with a rich 
sauce is a very delicate way of preparing it, and 
the following receipt makes an unusually nice dish 
for tea. The fish should be thoroughly cleaned, 
removing the head, skin, and tail. Then rub with 
salt and lemon juice. Instead of cooking by putting 
the fish in boiling water, it is better in every way 
to cook in a steamer over boiling water. When 
done, serve on a platter on which a folded napkin 
is laid, piling Saratoga potatoes around the fish. 
Garnish with parsley, slices of lemon, and hard- 
boiled egg. Serve in a boat a shrimp sauce, which 
is made by mashing half a pint of shrimp, skins 
and all, and boil fifteen minutes in half a pint of 
water. When done, drain, and put the liquor on 
to boil. Into a saucepan melt a tablespoonful of 
butter with the same of flour, adding gradually to 
it the shrimp liquor. When thick, season with a 
little cayenne, half a teaspoonful of anchovy, capers, 
and a few whole shrimp. 

Fish au Gratin.—Cut an onion in small pieces, 
and fry in three tablespoonfuls of butter. Salt and 
pepper two pounds of halibut, roll and dip in flour, 
and fry in the onion and butter. Let only one 
side brown. When done, place the fish on a platter, 
the brown side down. Pour over the onion and 
butter four tablespoonfuls of white wine, the same of 
tomatoes just out of the can, three tablespoonfuls of 
beef gravy or Liebig’s extract, and the liquor of a 
pint of oysters. Sprinkle bread crumbs over the 
top, and here and there put bits of butter. Set the 
platter in the oven over a pan of hot water, to pre- 
vent the dish from breaking, and bake till the 
crumbs are brown. Season a pint of raw oysters 
with salt, red pepper, and lemon juice; put them 
in a saucepan, and let them cook until they puff 
up. Shake the pan to keep them from burning; 
and, when done, pour around the fish. Shrimp or 
mushrooms may be used instead of oysters. 
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KITCHEN CHAPERONAGE. 


HAT’S the matter here?” asked a 
‘| patrolman at eleven o’clock the other 
night, as he found a girl leaning over 
the gate and looking hard at a house 
on Elizabeth Street. 

“T am the hired girl,” she replied. 

“ Then why don’t you go in?” 

“ Locked out.” 

“ Well, that’s bad. You should have been home 
earlier.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so; but it’s nota fair deal. I 
had to sit up till one o’clock two nights this week 
to help to get the boss to bed, and now they lock 
me out at eleven.” 





The above is from a Western paper; but there 
is not a city in the country in which the incident 
might not have taken place. 

It is a strange thing that women who throw 
about their own daughters every protection— 
women who realize fully what temptations may 
and do assail a young, ignorant girl who has no 
family protection—will have girls in their house- 
holds, ministering, or attempting to minister, to the 
wants of the family, and give them less care and 
protection than they give their pet dogs. There 
are women who give hours of time to hospitals, 
Homes for the Destitute, foundling asylums, Shel- 
tering Arms nurseries, prison reform, whose negli- 
gence of those of their own households adds to the 
number who must become inmates or beneficiaries 
of such institutes. It is appalling to walk through 
some of the streets of our cities and see the number 
of servants whose only reception-room is the street 
—girls young and pretty, with all a woman’s tend- 
ency to give and receive love, or that which bears 
its stamp, literally turned out-of-doors into the 
public highway to enjoy the companionship of the 
other sex. 

The whole tendency of this pernicious prac- 
tice of forbidding servants from receiving their 
friends even one night each week, in the place that 
for the time being is their home, is to make them 
understand fully that the relation between mistress 
and maid is a purely commercial one; no responsi- 
bility assumed on either side. Is it any wonder, 
such being the feeling, that the relations between 
mistress and maid should so often be transitory? 
How can we expect to receive that service and de- 
votion that cannot be purchased with money unless 
we give in exchange that which is more valuable 
than money? An incident that came to the writer’s 
attention proves that mistresses demand a devotion 
to their interests that they do not give to their 
servants’ interests. ‘Two servants had lived in one 
family for several years. They were intimate 
friends, and became acquainted with two men who 
were intimate friends. The mistress knew well 
that the intimacy between the four was growing, 
and would probably lead to marriage, but held to 
her rigid rule that no “followers” were allowed 
in her house. When the girls announced that they 
were to marry, she really resented it as a most 
unjust proceeding. Did they not have good wages, 
good rooms, a good home ?—as if any place could 
be a home where one dare not bring her friends! 
The whole thing was a most unnecessary interrup- 
tion of a most comfortable arrangement !—an ar- 
rangement, however, where the comfort was mainly 
due to the faithfulness of the two servants; and 
among her friends the mistress aroused a good deal 
of sentiment over the annoyance which must follow 
from such a complete change in her service—for 
she acknowledged frankly that she did not think 
she would ever find the equals of these two servants. 
One day, in telling her grievance to a friend, she 
was shocked by this question: ‘“‘ What kind of men 
are they going to marry ?” 

“Really, I do not know,” was the answer. “I 
have never seen them.” 

It was now the questioner's turn to be shocked. 
That a conscientious woman should have servants 
in her household for six years, whose service had 
been so faithful as to make her an object of envy ; 
that they should have entered into such relations 
with two men whose faces were unknown to the 
only protector they had—for both were orphans 
and had grown up in orphan asylums—seemed too 
horrible to be believed. Something of her feeiing 
the friend expressed, and in such a way as to make 
an impression. 

A few weeks went by, when the friends met 
again. A question was asked about the double 
wedding, when the following was told : 

“Only one took place,” said the mistress, with 


quivering lip. “TI cannot think of Kate’s suffering 
and mortification without crying. I went home 
after I saw you, and told both girls they could 
invite their lovers to come to the house two even- 
ings in each week, but one of those evenings must 
be the one which they usually took for their outing. 
I never saw girls more surprised and pleased. The 
first evening they came I went downstairs and 
asked to be introduced to the men. One of them 
I liked at the first glance, but the other 1 felt sure 
was not a good man. You know Kate has a 
brother who has been very kind to her always, 
but he lives in the country. I sent for him to 
come to see me, naming Kate’s day out. When he 
came I told him my fears about the man Kate was 
to marry. We decided that he'should go to the 
shop where the man worked, and if he agreed with 
me we would find out more about him than Kate or 
Julia’s lover knew. The brother came back 
greatly worried, for he found out that Julia’s lover 
did not know the street or number of the house 
where Kate’s lover lived. A shrewd detective was 
hired, and the worst discovered within twenty-four 
hours. He was a married man, with five children. 
When Kate was told this, she would not believe it, 
and it was necessary to get the wife and children 
to the house when the would-be lover was there, to 
convince her. Of course we had a scene, and Kate 
was sick in bed fora week. She had drawn all 
her earnings and furnished a flat completely—both 
girls had, in fact—and they were to be married in 
the church and then go to their new homes. As 
the names of the couples had been called in church 
twice, all of poor Kate’s friends must know that 
something had occurred. The girl would not go 
near the flat to remove her furniture, and Julia 
and I packed it, and I am paying the storage until 
the poor thing can come to a decision. If I only 
had done my part before things had gone so far, 
how much suffering I might have saved Kate! She 
will never be the same bright, happy girl again.” 

It is only a kitchen love story, but there are 
possibilities of hearts suffering even in the kitchen. 
Selling one’s labor does not change the power to 
love and to suffer—that is the possibility of every 
human heart. 


Our Young Foks 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 


By James Oris, 


Author of ** Toby Tyler,” ‘‘ Silent Pete,” ** Little Joe,” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HEN Jippy was allowed to leave the 
Park, his heart was so full that he took 
no heed to where he went until he 
heard a voice shout: 

“Hi! Jip! Have you sold out so 

















quick ?” 

It was Joe Dowd, who stood on the curbstone 
with a huge bundle of papers under his arm, and it 
was not many moments before he had learned all 
the particulars of the outrage. 

“ He oughter be ’rested,” was the emphatic com- 
ment. “I wonder if he thinks that Union of his 
can run the whole town !” 

“It comes pretty nigh runnin’ this end of it,” 
Jippy said, with asigh. “There’s so many of ’em 
that a feller don’t have any show if they are down 
on him. S'posen I should try to sell papers now ? 
Some of them would get the best of me before 
night, no matter how sharp I watched; an’ what 
makes me feel worse’n all is that I helped start 
the thing.” 

“ There’s no use to fuss about that, now it’s done,” 
Joe said, philosophically. “The question is, what 
are you goin’ to do?” 

“T don’t know. I’m as bad off as Jet, for there’s 
no way to earn a cent ’cept by carrying baggage.” 

“Go down to Sam’s, an’ take what money the 
fellers have collected for him. Here it is—forty 
cents. Then come back ’bout dark; I'll see the 
boys, an’ we'll fix some plan to take your Boss 
Shiner down a peg or two. I'd be willin’ to lose a 
whole day’s work for the sake of breakin’ up his 
Union.” 

“T’m ’fraid it can’t be done. You see them as 
have joined will stick together jest as long as they 
ean, an’ I'll have to wait till all hands get tired of 
the thing.” 





“We'll see about that. Go now, for I’ve got a 





stack of papers to sell, an’ be sure to come here a 
little after dark.” 

Jippy hurried off, going first to his own home 
that he might explain why he had not come for 
dinner, as well as to pour his troubles in his mother’s 
sympathizing ear. 

Mrs. Simpson had as kindly a heart as her son, 
and on hearing Jippy’s story of the Carleton family 
she said: 

“T'll go with you, and take the few dollars I 
have been saving for the rent. We'll lock the door, 
and you had better take a lunch in your pocket.” 

“T don’t feel as if I'd ever want anything to eat 
till I can serve Bald Higgs out same’s he’s given 
it to Jet, Sam, an’ me. If I ever catch him alone 
he’ll wish he’d never heard of a Union.” 

“ Because he is cruel that is no reason why you 
should be. When you are attacked it is right to 
defend yourself; but I would feel ashamed to 
know that you had provoked a quarrel, or tried to 
avenge a wrong by fighting.” 

Jippy was quite positive Baldy Higgs needed a 
whipping; but he said no more on the subject, and, 
on arriving at the Carletons’, went directly to his 
friend's room, where, to his surprise, he found both 
Jet and Sam looking unusually mournful. 

‘“‘ What's the matter?” he eried. ‘Is Alice any 
worse ?” 

“She doesn’t speak at all now. Oh, Jippy, if I 
could only get up it seems as if I might do some- 
thing.” 

“I don’t reckon so if your mother can’t,” Jip 
said, in a sympathetic tone. “The boys have sent 
forty cents, which makes ninety-five in all day, an’ 
you couldn’t ’a’ earned much more.” 

“I know how the boys sent it,” Sam replied, as 
he held out a bandaged hand toward his friend. 
“ Jet-has been tellin’ me all about it, an’ I hope 
some day I can pay you back.” 

“But Joe did really send this money,” and then 
Jip told what the strikers had done to him, con- 
cluding by saying: “Mother thinks she’d be 
ashamed of me if I should square up with Bald 
Higgs by thumpin’ him; but he wouldn't under- 
stand anything else, an’ I hope Joe will fix some 
way to serve him out.” 

Both Jet and Sam seemed to think soft words 
would be wasted on Master Higgs, and the re- 
mainder of the afternoon was spent trying to 
decide upon some plan of action. 

It was seven o’clock when Jip went to keep his 
engagement with Joe. and even then it was not 
possible for the newsdealer to spend much time 
with his friend because of the stock remaining 
unsold. 

“ Hang ’round here a while an’ I'll soon be back,” 
Master Dowd said as he leaped on a passing horse- 
car; and Jip had just seated himself on a door-step 
when Denny Blake came up, looking the perfect 
picture of despair. . 

“They’ve fired me,” he said, halting in front of 
his friend, “an’ I s’pose I oughter be glad ’cause I 
didn’t get served like Sam.” 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“You know I was one what had to shine while 
the others loafed ’round lookin’ for Jtalians. Well, 
I earned eighty cents, an’ Bald Higgs made me 
give ittohim. The rest did, so I forked over ; but 
I told him I'd got to have twenty-five cents any 
way, ‘cause my half of the rent was due, an’ Bill 
would make me pay or leave. Then Bald said a 
dime was as much as we could have, so’s there’d be 
some money left on hand. Jest think of workin’ 
hard an’ givin’ all but the price of one shine into 
the Union!” 

“Then’s when you made a row, I s’pose,” Jip 
ventured to say. 

“You're right. I thought I'd been stepped on 
long enough, so told him I’d have a quarter or 
leave. Then Smarty Higgs—you know he’s big- 
ger’n me—hit me under the ear, took my box away, 
an’ the rest smashed it same’s they've done to so 
many. That’s what I get for helpin’ start the 
Union; an’ I s’pose they'll chase me ’round so’s I 
can’t earn a cent.” 

Denny’s case was a hard one, but so like all the 
others that his hearer could suggest no relief. 

“T only hope he will fire enough fellers out to 
break the thing up—for that’s the only way it can 
be settled,” Jippy said; and Denny replied, with a 
mirthless laugh: 

“By that time I'll be fit to play the skeleton in 
the museum.” 

This night was destined to be an eventful one for 
the Union. All the laborers were dissatisfied when 
Baldy decided that each boy could have no more 
than ten cents; but the summary expulsion of 
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Denny served to intimidate them for the time 
being. The spark of distrust had been ignited, 
however, and was rapidly fanned into a flame by 
anger. 

At this very critical moment Skinney returned 
from his second visit to Williamsburg, bursting in 
upon the strikers like a small-sized whirlwind as he 
shouted : 

“T've got thirty-one cents, an’ the fellers what I 
saw say they’ll give more every week if there’s a 
chance we can bring the price up to ten cents a 
shine !” 

“ What makes you yell so loud?” Baldy asked, 
angrily, as he transferred the money from Skin- 
ney’s hand to his own pocket. “Do you think we 
can’t hear ?” 

The Boss Walker was silenced in an instant. 
But Sam Brown, unmindful of Denny’s fate, said: 

“Did you want him to whisper, so’s we couldn’t 
hear? Now you’ve got plenty of money, and we’ll 
take our share.” 

“Did you bring in a cent of it?” And Baldy 
forgot his customary prudence. 

“Tf I didn’t earn more’n you I’m a duffer. 
While you was swellin’ I kept /talians away; an’, 
when it comes right down to dots, I own as much 
of it as you.” 

“ Well, you can’t get it,” Master Higgs snarled. 
“I’m the boss of this Union, an’ I'll run it. You 
fellers would bust it up in no time; an’ if you don’t 
like the style of things, step out. There are plenty 
of bootblacks over to Jersey City an’ Williamsburg 
what want to join, an’ if you kick much I'll take in 
enough to-morrer to get away with the whole crowd 
that’s here. I was ‘lected for four weeks, an’ you 
can’t choose anybody else till after then.” 

This bold speech had the effect of quelling the 
revolt temporarily, and, noting the change, Baldy 
said, with a great show of dignity : 

“Skinney an’ I are goin’ to bed now. All hands 
must come early to-morrer, cause there'll be a big 
crowd here to see how we’re gettin’ along. They'll 
jest shovel in the money when we show what’s been 
done, an’ then every striker can have as much as 
he needs.” 

With this implied promise that the wants of the 
members would be provided for within a reasonable 
time, the two officers walked away, and their fol- 
lowers stood looking at each other in painful inde- 
cision. 

“It won’t pay to trust them too far with all that 
money,” Sam whispered to Jake. “Send one of 
the fellers to watch ’em while the rest of us figger 
up what had better be done.” 

Jake was in that frame of mind where only a 
word is needed to suggest a plan of action, and he 
said to a particular friend : 

“Find out where they go, an’ then come back 
here.” 

After the spy*had been sent out Sim said, as 
he unconsciously assumed Baldy’s position on the 
bench : 

“It’s time we took a hand in runnin’ this thing. 
How much money did that precious Boss Shiner 
get this afternoon ?” 

“T brought in ninety cents, an’ Denny Drake had 
eighty,” one of the laborers replied. 

“That makes a dollar seventy,” Sim said, after 
a severe mental effort. “How much did the rest 
earn ?” 

“T got sixty cents.” 

“Eighty was what I had.” 

“ Fifty for me.” 

“Hold on!” Sim cried. “Go slow while we 
count.” 

Then each of the laborers in turn rendered an 
account of his day’s earnings, and it was learned 
that seven dollars and forty cents had been given 
to the presiding officer, to which should be added 
the sum Skinney brought from Williamsburg. 

“There was twenty-six of us what got our ra- 
tions,” Jake said, and then, with the fragment of a 
lead pencil and a small piece of brown paper, he 
began to wrestle with the problem, coming out vic- 
torious a few moments later, when he cried, “ Tkat 
leaves five dollars an’ eleven cents in his pocket, 
besides the other money. Bald Higgs never had 
so much of his own!” 

To say that the strikers were surprised at learn- 
ing the amount of money which should be found in 
the treasury would be describing their condition 
of mind all too mildly. Nearly every member 
thought it necessary to scrutinize the figures care- 
fully before he could believe they were correct, and 
after this had been done it seemed as if each’ fel- 
low tried to speak at the same moment, so great 
was the confusion which ensued. 





At this point, as if something more was needed 
to inflame the strikers against their officers, the spy 
returned with most startling information. 

“They’ve been fillin’ theirselves up at a fifteen- 
cent restaurant, an’ now both of ’em have gone to 
the theater on gallery tickets. I watched till they 
went in.” 

“ That settles the thing for to-night,” Jake said, 
emphatically. “It’s no use to hang’round any 
longer. Sim an’ I'll lay for’em up there—we’ve 
got jest money enough to pay our way in—an’ 
we'll watch where they sleep, if we don’t go to bed 
ourselves. In the mornin’ all hands must come 
here an’ do what Baldy says till I get back from 
the places where Skinney went. Sim will find Tim 
Bagley, an’ we'll be ready about noon to have a 
reckoning.” 

The strikers were too deeply excited to entertain 
the idea of going home, and the majority followed 
Jake and Sim to the theater, willing to spend their 
only dime in order to see how Master Higgs looked 
and acted on the eve of his downfall. 








AN ENGAGEMENT PARTY. 
By Esta Brook. 


] BEVY of girls were at the station wait- 
ing for the noon train to arrive from 
the city. There were five or six or 
seven of them—no one could count 
them, for they were so active and eager ; 
now out on the platform looking down the track, 
now at the ticket office inquiring anxiously if the 
train would be on time, then centering around the 
radiator to buzz and hum and laugh as only young 
and healthy girls can do. 

When their fluttering ceases to distract my mind 
I listen to their conversation. 

“Kate said that as soon as she was settled at 
home she would give us an engagement party. Do 
you suppose she will bring the gentleman with 
her ?” 

A faint shriek from an engine in the distance 
caused a series of corresponding shrieks from the 
girls, and they rushed out on the platform as if 
impelled by a single impulse. 

My curiosity was excited ; an engagement party— 
what was it? I resolved to ascertain, so I followed 
them to the platform just as the train rolled in. 

Among the passengers who alighted was a brill- 
iant young girl who rushed at the group, embrac- 
ing two or three girls at a time. 

“How lovely of you to come to meet me!” she 
exclaimed as she handed wrap to one, umbrella to 
another, hand-bag to a third, and parcels to the 
remainder. 

“ Are all of the seven Graces here ?” 

“Seven Graces! Oh, Kate!” 

“T mean seven Muses.” 

“Seven Muses! Oh, Kate!” 

“ No, seven Wonders! I know seven is famed 
for something,” with another mirthful laugh from 
the group. 

“ Who is he, Kate ?” 

“Have you a ring?” 

“ How did it happen, Kate ?” 

“How did what happen? Who? Whatring?” 
and Kate stopped short in her progress. 

“ Did you not write you were going to give an 
engagement party ?” 

“Oh, girls, you surely did not think I was en- 
gaged! No, indeed!” with a merry, contagious 
laugh, in which the whole group joined after an 
instant. 

“Well, Iam relieved. But pray what is an en- 
gagement party if one is not engaged ?” 

“ Be patient, my dears, until I consult with 
mamma, and I will exemplify.” 

The down train here took my attention, and in 
another moment the girls were gone. 

I was visiting an old schoolmate, whose only son, 
Tom Sawyer, was as popular among his acquaint- 
ances as I had learned Miss Kate Leonard was, and 
between them they managed to keep the social 
ball rolling, so I was quite sure I should learn all I 
wanted to know from Tom. 

In a few days he announced to his mother, in my 
presence, that Miss Leonard was to give an engage- 
ment party. “ But,” he added, “no one knows 
what sort of an affair this is.” 

I held my peace breathlessly, although my curi- 
osity was as strong as Tom’s. 

The eventful night arrived. Tom paused in the 
prem cm his bright tie, boutonniére of mignon- 
ette. suit with three corners of his handker- 
chief peeping from a pocket, a suspicion of per- 











fumery, and polished shoes, showed the pains he had 
taken with his toilet, and as he met his mother’s 
fond glance he said, with a laugh, “ Mother dear, I 
have not the least idea who your daughter-in-law 
is to be, yet it is just possible I shall be engaged 
this evening. Remember, it is an engagement 
party V. 

The next morning he gave us this account : 

“ Kate is a genius, and no mistake! 

“She said she went to one in town and improved 
on it. I don’t believe any one could improve on 
hers! 

“ We were shown into the drawing-room, given 
a small book and pencil, and told to make as many 
engagements to pass the time from nine to ten as 
we could. There was to be dance music for those 
who wished. Thelady and gentleman who kept 
the largest number of engagements were to have 
prizes, and there were also booby prizes for the 
greatest defaulters. 

“Such a bustle I never saw at the beginning of 
an evening! Usually there is an awkward pause 
until some one starts a game; but there never is at 
Kate’s.” 

Here Tom burst into a laugh. 

“T was thinking of a party Kate gave two years 
ago. She had asked me beforehand to request 
some one to play or sing if I found things dull; so 
I did; and after that it got to be an understood 
thing that every party should begin with music. 
Kate got tired of it, and declared she would stop it; 
and she did. She was asked to play at the next 
party. She played a little, insignificant tum, tum, 
tum, wm, tum, tum waltz, and remarked quietly, as 
she left the piano, ‘I learned this especially to play 
to-night.’ Some one thanked her, and asked Car- 
rie Hemenway to favor us. She said she had 
brought no notes, and would play from memory. 
She played the same waltz that Kate had played. 
May Hazeltine was led to the piano, and blandly 
inquired if we had heard the new Evergreen waltz. 
We said no, and she played the same thing the 
others had given us. It dawned on my feeble con- 
sciousness then that Kate was carrying out her 
threat Three other girls marched to the piano 
and played that waltz, which was getting to be 
monotonous. We have not asked for music to fill a 
vacuum since. 

“Nor was there occasion for music last evening. 
At nine o’clock Kate rapped on the table and said, 
‘Time for engagements to be kept.’ Whereupon 
the bustle commenced again, only more furious. I 
made twenty-five, and kept nineteen. Three had 
interfered with other fellows’ engagements, and 
they had stepped in ahead of me; two of my part- 
ners I could not find, and one I overlooked. My 
engagements consisted of conversation, promenad- 
ing, showing the album, playing euchre (I just had 
time for one game of railroad euchre), presenting 
my buttonhole posy, and visiting the conservatory. 

“Tt was fun to see some of them when I had 
time to observe them. We held our watches in our 
hands most of the hour. At ten ice-cream, cake, 
and coffee were served; and we were told to make 
up our accounts and hand them to Mr. Leonard as 
referee. He said if any one had complaints to 
make, or breaches of promise to bring up, they would 
be settled from eleven to twelve. We were to col- 
lect what proof we could, and engage witnesses, if 
possible, before that time, so there would be no 
delay. Mr. Leonard said each plaintiff and defend- 
ant must plead his or her own case. 

“So at eleven he took a large chair at the sliding 
doors between the library and parlor and read the 
first case. Nellie Stone said she had Willie Rus- 
sell’s promise to look at a mineral collection at 9:25. 
She saw defendant sitting on the divan fanning a 
lady, to the utter neglect of plaintiff, and she called 
upon the referee to punish him as he deserved, as 
in that way only could her lacerated feelings be 
healed. The referee called Willie Russell to ap- 
pear and defend himself. Willie produced his book 
and showed no entry of such appointment; Nellie 
showed her book with entry in Willie’s handwrit- 
ing. Willie looked confused and acknowledged his 
guilt. The referee sentenced him to stand on the 
hassock in full view and imagine himself in the 
stocks. 

“The excuses were ridiculous in most of the 
cases, and the sentences as absurd as possible. I 
haven’t time to tell all this morning, but I must 
tell how the referee disposed of a lot of six delin- 
quents at once. He found his time getting short, 
so sentenced them to five minutes’ drill in the 
broomstick squad. One had a feather duster, one 
a broom, one the poker, the others canes and um- 
brellas. He drilled them, and you can imagine 
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their awkwardness at the first thing of the kind 
they ever attempted. We usually disperse at mid- 
night, and then we can meet the oftener. I could 
not resist saying to Kate, as I bade her good-night, 
‘We did not need the Evergreen waltz to-night.’ 
‘Oh, you bad boy’ said she; ‘ will you never forget 
that ?’” 

So that was the engagement party which had 
haunted my curiosity for three weeks. 








A SNOW-STORM. 


By Junra M. Corton. 


“ HAT are you doing ’way down here ?” 
said the Sun, in tones of reproof, to the 
heavy clouds he met on the edge of 
the horizon. “I sent my strongest 
rays to the ocean yesterday to call you 
up into the sky, so that you could reflect my light as 
I passed to the west this evening ; but here you are 
hanging much too low for that, and huddling to- 
gether as black and threatening and rebellious as 
the thunder-clouds of July.” 

“We're going back to the éarth and sea again,” 
replied the clouds; “it’s too cold up in the sky. 
Last summer you kept us warm and light-hearted, 
and we felt like wearing the gay colors you sent ; 
but now, when you stay ’way off, and only shine side- 
ways at us, it’s quite a-different thing. Of course 
we are not going to stay here and freeze under such 
chilly rays, when Mother Earth will be glad to give 
us a warmer resting-place, and share everything she 
has with us. Weare only waiting now to decide 
whether to go down in white dresses or not, and 
that really is a matter for you and Jack Frost to 
settle. If we go down wearing Frost’s uniform, 
you will have double work to do before you can get 
us back, but if you choose to warm this freezing 
atmosphere a little, and we can get through as rain, 
we'll probably return before long.” 

“ Oh, dear me!” said the Sun, “TI can’t suit every- 
body, no matter how hardI work. Don’t you know 
that I must send all my rays westward now, to 
waken those people who are depending upon me 
there? I can’t turn around and shine backward, 
or a pretty state of things we should have. You 
must wait your turn, and in twelve hours you'll see 
me coming again; or, if you can persuade the wind 
to carry you along at a more rapid rate, you might 
meet me half way around.” 

Then the Sun sank beneath the horizon, and the 
clouds shivered, and shrunk still closer together as 
they consulted about what was to be done. The 
night grew dark, and before long, riding upon a cold 
north wind, came Frost that way, and as he passed 
he gave the clouds some sharp, quick pinches, and 
settled their fate. They broke into little white 
whirling flakes, and down, down, down they flew, 
until they found a resting-place upon the earth. All 
night long they traveled, millions upon millions of 
tiny sprites, and word was carried to other clouds, 
who, helped along by the wind, crowded up,’and, as 
fast as they came, decided to join the skurrying, 
white-winged party on their way to the earth. So, 
in the morning, when the Sun returned, he couldn’t 
see through the crowd, nor find a space wide enough 
to send a single ray down, but he kept his light 
burning just the same on the upper side of the clouds, 
and watched for the first chance of getting through. 

On and on toward the earth came the snowflakes— 
on and on. Scme gathered in companies around 
the trees, and some mounted guard over the places 
where Dame Nature had tucked up her delicate 
plants all warm and safe for the winter. Under- 
ground the roots felt the growing warmth as the 
soft white covering was lightly spread above them, 
and settled themselves for a nap, while the flakes 
came on and on and on. 

Presently through the midst of the floating white- 
ness passed a little shiver of fear, for the air on 
which the snowflakes rested was shaken by a loud 
sound; again and again it came, and the flakes 
swayed up and down, and the waves of air chased 
one another along in trembling haste. 

But on the earth the children felt no fear, for 
they knew the sound of the Sabbath bells, and 
while the tones still trembled on the air the Sun 
drew nearer and nearer, until, under the loving 
warmth of his great heart, the clouds parted, and 
the sunbeams streamed to the earth as if they had 
been summoned by the bells to glorify the day. 

And now the bells cease their chiming, and with 
the hour of prayer comes quietness for the flutter- 
ing snowflakes, and they fold themselves down in 
soft rest while the sunshine irradiates all things in 
& shimmering glory. 








THE RESCUE OF MATILDA. 


CY and Tiny were cousins, but they 
lived so far apart that they saw each 
other only in the summer, when Lucy 
came to Nestletown for a month. The 
: first week they had delightful times 
together; they hunted eggs, tumbled in the hay, 
went wading in the brook, rode to town with 
Thomas, and you would never think that frowns 
and pouts and anger that lasted sometimes a whole 
day made them unhappy. The trouble was that 
each little girl lived alone in her own home, and, 
never having any one to differ with in opinion or 
wish, they did not know how to give up to each 
other. 
One morning in winter Thomas came back from 
the post-office with a letter to Tiny’s mother from 
Lucy’s, saying that Lucy was not well, and that the 
next Tuesday she and Lucy would come to stay at 
least a week. When Tiny heard this she jumped 
with joy. “Goody! goody! Lucy’s coming! Lucy’s 








coming!” The next minute her face clouded over 
as she added, “ But it’s a week longer to wait.” 

“Why, my dear, it is only four days,” said 
Tiny’s mamma, gently. 

“Well, it’s an awful long time, anyway,” mur- 
mured Tiny as she went to her play-room to put it 
in order.~ I would not dare tell you how many 
times that room was put in order during the next 
four days. Tiny was a very orderly little girl. In 
fact, I think about half her playing was putting 
things in order. Lucy never thought of putting a 
thing where she found it, and one of the chief 
causes of trouble between the little girls was because 
Luey would take Tiny’s things from her play-room 
and leave them all over the house and even out-of- 
doors. Tiny never thought of the unpleasant pos- 
sibilities of the visit, but, with evident pleasure, in- 
spected Arabella’s wardrobe and refolded all her 
dresses, washed and ironed Matilda’s gingham 
dress, refolded the tablecloth and napkins that 
came with table and tea-set, and actually made a 
little cake with raisins and currants, which she put 
in the little tin cake-box. This she did Saturday, 
and if she had not gone to town with her mamma 
on Monday, and thus taken up the greater part of 
the day, I am sure I do not know how she would 
have endured it. At last Tuesday came, and Tiny 
drove with her mamma and Thomas to meet the 
train. Such a waving of handkerchiefs and shout- 
ing and hugging between two such small girls I’m 
sure you never saw. It was a delight to see them 
together. The play-room was the first place to 
which they went when they reached the house. 
Lucy praised the presents that she had not seen 
before, and it was very pretty to see the little girls’ 
enjoyment in the presents they had exchanged at 
Christmas. Tiny had sent Lucy a gold ring, which 
she wore ; while at Tiny’s neck, holding her collar in 
place, was a pretty little pin that had come from 
Lucy. All this time I’ve forgotten to mention Imp, 
Tiny’s dog, who had really been indignant that he 
did not receive more attention. At last he resented 








it so much that he went off to the barn to Thomas 
for company. Thomas treated him so well that 
Imp almost forgot the little girls who usually found 
him so enjoyable a companion. For two days the 
snow kept the two little girls indoors, and then 
sleigh-rides and coasting came. In this last the 
dolls joined; Arabella going with Tiny and Lucy 
carrying Matilda. Matilda in a short time found 
herself crowded into Lucy’s pocket, where she was 
very warm and comfortable. When the dinner 
beli rang there lay on the side hill a little dark 
bundle, about which Imp sniffed and jumped for 
some time, at last trotting off to the barn. 

That night, when it was time to put the dolls in 
bed, there was no Matilda, and the snow was fall- 
ing silently out-of-doors. Lucy insisted that she 
had carried Matilda into the house, but could not 
remember where she 
had put her. Such a 
tempest! such angry 
little girls, both in tears ! 
It was very disagreea- 
ble for everybody, even 
Imp. All night Tiny 
dreamed of Matilda 
buried in the snow, and 
in the morning, when 
she saw Lucy, it was 
hard to keep the tears 
back. Playing was out 
of the question while Ma- 
tilda’s fate was so uncer- 
tain. Tiny wandered dis- 
consolately out to the 
barn to ask Thomas if 
he would walk up and 
down where they had 
coasted. Thomas was 
fussing under the stairs, 
from which he came 
presently, holding Ma- 
tilda with straws cling- 
ing to her hair and 
clothes. 

“That dog has niver 

given me a bit of peace 
until I moved a barrel 
I put here yesterday. 
Sure, unther was this 
speck of a doll. It’s 
meself thinks he put it 
there.” 
Well, you may be sure Imp, who gazed so 
anxiously into Tim’s face, was hugged and thanked, 
and by both little girls. I do not know which little 
girl hugged him most. 

When they went coasting after the storm the 
dolls stood on chairs looking out of the windows, 
and I really think they enjoyed it quite as well 
as when they went coasting; they certainly smiled 
as pleasantly. Lucy felt so badly about losing 
Matilda that she was much more careful when 
she used Tiny’s things. Tiny was ashamed of 
her anger when she saw how unhappy Lucy was. 

















You may save all the labor of scraping sauce- 
pans in which oatmeal or mush has been boiled by 
simply observing one precaution. Instead of tak- 
ing it boiling from the fire and pouring it out into 
the dish, let it stand on the table for five minutes 
before you pour it from the saucepan. I do not 
mean that you are to leave it to get cool; the mush 
and oatmeal porridge hold the heat so long that 
five minutes away from the fire will make little 
perceptible difference, except to the bottom of the 
saucepan. If you notice when you pour mush boil- 
ing from the saucepan, you will find the heat of the 
bottom instantly dries up what is left on. The 
usual way is to pour water to this and put it back 
on the stove; now the water will take hours to 
soak through the hard crust that coats the bottom 
of the saucepan, which, having been set back on the 
stove, is baking still harder. When the mush is 
poured from the saucepan after it has stood on a 
cool spot for a few minutes, you will find that the 
bottom is no longer baking hot, and if, for the sake 
of experiment, you take a spoon immediately, you 
will find the cake on the bottom will peel away and 
leave it clean. 








Teacher (to class in arithmetic): John goes 
marketing. He buys two and a quarter pounds of 
sugar at 11 cents a pound, two dozen eggs at 16 
cents a dozen, and a gallon and a half of milk at 
20 cents a gallon. What does it all make? 

Smallest Boy (hugging himself ecstatically) : 
Custard. 
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Sunday Aflernoon 


ZACHARIAS’S SONG OF REDEMPTION.’ 


By tHE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


AS in the preceding lesson, we have here to 
translate a noble Psalm into prosaic form ; a 
devout experience into analytic thought ; joy, grati- 
tude, thanksgiving, into theology. The only alter- 
native would be to rewrite this Psalm in new poetic 
form. To do this would task the genius of a Watts, 
a Wesley, or a Cowper. There is this to be said 
in apology for the easier analytic method—that it 
at least tends to show how under various forms 
of spiritual experience lies the same fundamental 
philosophy. 

1. The very essence of redemption is this: that 
the Lord God of Israel has visited and redeemed 
his people. He has sent no ambassador, human or 
superhuman, to represent him; he has come in 
person. The difference between evangelical faith 
and all forms of rationalism is a real and radical 
one. Rationalism leaves God in the heavens, man 
upon the earth, and a great and untraversable space 
between them. Evangelical faith brings God to the 
earth and presents him as one who tabernacled 
among men. He dwells in nature, filling it with 
his presence and his power, all phenomena of nature 
being acts of his will, all the laws of nature 
methods of his operation. This is the Fatherhood 
of God. He comes into a single human life, fills 
it to the full with his ruling spirit, manifests him- 
self to men by dwelling in a man, writes ina human 
character the biography of God in human history. 
This isthe Divine Sonship. He enters human life, 
comforting the sorrowing, guiding the perplexed, 
fellowshipping the lonely, strengthening the weak, 
and lifting up those that fall. This is the presence 
and the power of the Holy Spirit. And this one God 
in nature, in biography, in human experience, is the 
doctrine of the Trinity translated into a modern 
form of statement. This is the heart of the Gospel. 
God, not some messenger from God, human, 
angelic, or super-angelic, but God, hath visited and 
redeemed his people. 

2. The God who thus visits and redeems his 
people is for them a horn of salvation. He is the 
power not ourselves that works for righteousness. 
His Gospel is the power of God unto salvation. 
This promised divine power, entering into human 
life and lifting man up above the animal and into 
the divine, is the power promised by and through 
the prophets of olden time. They knew not in 
any fullness of what they spoke; they compre- 
hended not the largeness of the deliverance which 
they foretold, for God’s work is often larger than 
his word. His words outrun our highest conception 
of them, and his doing outruns his promises. This 
is salvation : not to be delivered from some imagined 
and anticipated torture hereafter (though this de- 
liverance is implied), but to be delivered from the 
hand of all that hate us, from all present enemies, 
from present fears and forebodings, from present 
weakness of the spirit and mastery of the flesh, 
from the perils of life, from the bitterness of anguish, 
from the crushing weight of burdens too heavy for 
our unaided strength to bear, from dark despair, 
and from the shadow and the horror of death. 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from‘their sins.” 

3. This salvation is not, however, an end, but a 
means to an end; life is itself the object of life. 
We are delivered from death that we may live, 
from bondage unto sin and to sorrow that we may 
serve our Deliverer without fear in holiness and 
righteousness. Service—fearless, hopeful service ; 
righteous, law-abiding service ; holy, healthful, whole - 
hearted service—to this we are called in our re- 
demption and by our Redeemer. This is the end 
and the outcome of our salvation. If we are truly 
saved, life begins here and now. We hope for the 
time when we shall be like Him, but if we are, we 
shall be as those that minister, not as those who 
are ministered unto. 

4, Every one called to this service is called thereto 
that by such service he may be a forerunner of the 
Lord, to prepare a highway for his coming. By 
his own salvation he is appointed to be a savior, 
by his own hearing to be a preacher. “Let him 
that heareth say come.” In nothing, it seems to 
me, does God show greater or more wonderful 
faith and confidence in his undeserving children 
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than in commissioning them to give knowledge of 
salvation unto his people, to tell the sorrowing and 
the discouraged of the tender mercy of our God, to 
give light to them that sit in darkness, and to guide 
the feet of those who walk in hard and thorny 
ways into paths of peace. Dull of vision though 
we are, yet to us is given the ministry of light; 
stumble though we do, yet to us is given the un- 
speakable privilege of guiding those whose feet are 
less sure and whose knowledge is less clear. 

This ‘is the Psalm of Zacharias translated from 
poetry into prose, from an experience of glad 
thankfulness into a theology ; and so translated, it is 
found to have for its theme the same Redeemer and 
the same redemption as all like psalms of thanks- 
giving in Scripture and out of it. 





GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Zacharias’s last words had been those of unbelief ; 
his first were now those of praise : his last words had 
been a question of doubt; his first were a hymn of as- 
surance.—[Edersheim. 

After Zacharias has been purified by repentance and 
his tongue sanctified by a silence of nine months, God 
fills him with his Spirit, and gives him the tongue of a 
prophet. One speaks quite otherwise of God when one 
has been a long time without either speaking to men 
or hearing them speak.—[ Quesnel. 

There is net a word in this song about his own rela- 
tionship to the child, nor to the child at all, till it has 
expended itself on Christ. Like rapt Elizabeth, Zach- 
arias loses sight entirely of self in the glory of agreater 
than both.—[ Jameson, Faussett, and Brown. 

The song of Mary is more individual, the song of 
Zacharias more national, in its character.—[Lange. 


That this song should be inconsistent with dogmatic 
truth is impossible ; that it should unfold it minutely 
is in the highest degree improbable.—[ Alford. 

“ And redeemed his people.” Redemption is God’s 
remembering his God-forgetting people.—[ Lange. 

“ In the house of his servant David.” Christ chose 
to be descended of the royal house, that he might be 
the better received by the Jews, and that he might 
fulfill the promises; but he would have this house be first 
deepyed, that he might not partake at all of the luster 
and greatness of it.—[Quesnel. 


“ Might serve him without fear.” Liberty to serve 
God according to the individual conscience is one of 
Christ’s gifts to the world. 

We cannot worship God in a proper manner without 
composure of mind.—[Calvin. 

A little religion makes us afraid: when a little light 
is poured in upon the conscience, there is a darkness 
visible ; nothing but sights of woe and terror ; the 
glory of God alarms while it shines around. His holi- 
ness, the range and difficulties of his commandments, 
the greatness of his power, the faithfulness of his 
word, frighten the sinner, and men seeing him afraid 
think religion has made him so, whereas he is not yet 
religious at all. They call him religious when he is 
merely conscience-stricken. But religion itself, far 
from inculeating fear and terror, says, “Fear not.” 
—(J. H. Newman. 

“In holiness and righteousness.” The one repre- 
sents inward purity, the other outward activity ; the 
one the inward but negative quality, the other the 
outward but affirmative quality ; the one absence from 
stain, the other positive service. 

“To give knowledge of salvation.” Christ gives 
salvation, John only a knowledge of salvation. 

Remission of sin is the first o pening for the knowl- 
edge of-salvation.— [ Alford. 





QUESTIONS. 

What visitings and redeemings of Israel are there in 
the Old Testament which may be regarded as prophe- 
cies or types of Christ’s redemption ? 

What prophecies in Old Testament prophets fore- 
tell Christ’s redemption ? 

What is the meaning of saved? Take your con- 
cordance and see from what the New Testament 
promises the Christian shall be saved. 

What was the covenant which God made with 
Abraham, and how does Paul interpret and apply that 
covenant ? 

To what service does Christ callus? Find some of 
his commissions in which that service is defined ? 

How can we prepare the way of the Lord ? 

What practical duty is laid upon us in this age by 
the application to ourselves of the seventy-ninth verse ? 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SONG OF ZACHARIAS. 


By Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


HER is another of the songs that were sung to 
welcome our Saviour; but this is not like the 
song of Mary. Mary was only speaking her own 
joy and gratitude, and praising God's continual 
mercies to his people; but the song of Zacharias 
is called a prophecy, because God spoke through 





him. He was so filled with the Holy Spirit that 
he saw the true meaning of all that the prophets 
hea written about the promised Saviour, and under- 
stood that his kingdom was to be a kingdom of 
righteousness and holiness, and that the enemies 
from whom he was to deliver his people were not 
the nations that oppressed them, but their own 
sins. He understood, too, the work that his own 
little son was to do, and that, instead of being—as 
perhaps he had expected—a herald for an earthly 
king, his business was to be to teach men how they 
might find salvation through the forgiveness of 
their sins. 

The song was sung where Mary’s was—in Zacha- 
rias’s own house; but now there was a large com- 
pany of friends and relatives present, for the little 
baby boy who had been born to these good people 
was eight days old, and the friends had gathered 
to rejoice over him and give him a name. It was 
a sort of christening party, but there was one very 
strange thing about it: while the rest were talking 
the father was silent. Since the day when he said 
to the angel in the Temple, “ How shall I know that 
this child which you have promised me will surely 
be sent ?” he had not been able to speak one word. 
He asked for a sign, and God gave him this one— 
that he should be dumb till the promise was ful- 
filled. The friends said, “Of course this child 
must be named Zacharias, after his father.” But 
the mother said, “ No, he shall be called John.” 
They thought this was very strange, when none of 
her kindred were named John, so they made signs 
to his father to know what he should be called. 
Zacharias wrote, “His name is John,” and then 
immediately his tongue was loosed, and he spake 
and praised God. God had fulfilled his promise, 
and Zacharias had done what he was bidden, and 
now the Spirit of God came upon him and showed 
him the wonderful things which he tells us in this 
song. 

" THE KINGDOM OF JESUS CHRIST. 

1. He calls it “the day-spring from on high.” 
It had been a long time coming nearer and nearer, 
but now the day had dawned that was to go on 
brightening all over the earth till the nations that 
were in darkness should see its light. Jesus Christ 
came like the day-spring into the world; there had 
been no clear light before his coming, but all the 
time since then men have been learning to under- 
stand better what God meant by what he has done 
for the world and the laws he has given his people. 

Jesus comes like the day-spring into every heart. 
David said righteousness was like “the light of the 
morning when the sun arises,” and Paul says, 
“God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts.” So the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ is like a light that goes 
on increasing, scattering all evil things, and making 
all good things spring up and grow. 

2. He says it came “because of the tender 
mercy of our God.” Jesus himself said the same 
thing. He said it was because “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son.” All 
good comes to us through the tender mercy of 
God—the love from which the Bible says nothing 
can separate us. 

3. He says it came (1) that we might be de- 
livered from our enemies; (2) might serve God 
without fear; (3) in holiness and righteousness ; 
(4) to guide our feet into the paths of peace. 

When Zacharias spake these words the Lord 
Jesus Christ was not yet born, and he could not 
know many things about his life and his gracious 
words which we know. But these four things tell 
what it means to belong to Christ’s kingdom: To 
be delivered from the power of sin and Satan—our 
enemies that would ruin and enslave us, and whom 
we are not strong enough to conquer; to be taken 
into the service of God, and feel so secure in his 
love and power that we go about his work without 
fear; to be made holy in our hearts,so that we may 
be righteous in our lives; to be led in the paths of 
peace because we have learned of Christ and, fol- 
lowing him, find rest to our souls. 


PREPARING THE WAY. 


Zacharias turns to his own baby boy, and we can 
imagine he held him in his arms as he says, “ And 
thou, little child,” and tells him that he shall be 
called the prophet of the Highest because his work 
shall be to prepare the way for this blessed king- 
dom by giving the people the knowledge of the sal- 
vation that is offered to them by the taking away 
of their sins through the tender mercy of God. 
John was the first messenger who said, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world!” But there have been thousands and thou- 
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sands since, and every one, young or old, who, by 
coming to Christ or pointing others to him, by 
repeating his message or sending others to tell it, 
helps to destroy evil and build up righteousness 
belongs to the blessed company who are going 
before the face of the Lord to prepare his way. 








THE SECRET OF POWER. 

By THE Rev. C. H. Parxuurst, D.D. 

‘‘The kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.’’—1 
Col. iv., 20. 

HE interest just now so deeply felt, not only 
by our own communion, but throughout the 
church at large, in the matter of a worded state- 
ment of Christian truth, suggests the general inquiry : 
What part is it that statement of truth, be it an 
uninspired one or an inspired one, really plays in 
the great matter of Christian being and Christian 
living? Are words the core of the matter? or 
what are they ? What és the pith of this that we 
call Christianity? It seems like threshing over old 
wheat to go back to a question so elementary. It 
would be thought puerile for a mathematician, 
standing before a body of mathematicians, to come 
back on to primary ground and make an argument 
about the nature of mathematics. The cases, how- 
ever, are hardly parallel. It is an observed fact with 
regard to all religions that they tend, in course of 
time, to part with much of their originary charac- 
ter, and to make a change of base; and this change 
we can say, in a general way, is not a change for 
the better. It is not the coarsest ingredients that 
are generally eliminated from a religion, but the 
finest. Nothing is made more clear by the com- 
parative study of religions than that religions dete- 
riorate. If men are not brought up to a level with 
their religion, their religion they will bring down to 
a level with themselves. The truest, deepest things 
in any system impose a tax upon us, assert an ex- 
pensive imperialism over us. This makes them 
irksome, and we go quietly about to devise some 
means by which, without throwing our religion 
overboard bodily, we can evade it in those respects 
wherein it makes inconvenient demands upon us. 
In that way the original material is being steadily 
replaced by that of aninferior grain. The average 
Mohammedan to-day is not nearly so good a man 
as Mahomet was. Judaism, in the time of our 
Lord, bore almost no resemblance to the character 
of Moses. In every case, the further you trace the 
current back and up toward its fountain head the 
clearer and more sparkling you find its waters to 
be. And Christianity is no slightest exception to 
that rule. The tendency has always been steadily 
to slip away from that in the system that is axial ; 
from its deepest realities to those that are shallower, 
and from its shallower realities to its destitute for- 
malities, till one, without any conscious abandon- 
ment of the faith, at last comes to the point where 
really he is no longer held by any vital and essen- 
tial ingredient of the faith. So that, as long as 
preaching is necessary, it will always be in point, 
and always requisite, to discuss, even in the presence 
of Christians, the question, What is Christianity ? 
Not for the purpose of arriving at the current con- 
sensus of opinion about it, but only to the end of 
getting nearer to the fountain head of the stream, 
and striking the stream at a point where its waters 
have not yet become mixed with philosophy or 
muddled by sin. The kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power. And we, too, shall imitate the 
example of the Apostle in this verse in trying to 
show what Christianity in its essence is by putting 
it in as distinct contrast as possible with one of the 
things that it is not: not word, but power; and 
“word” here we shall interpret broadly to cover 
the whole area of stated truth, whether that state- 
ment were made by Moses or the Lord, by St. Paul 

or Calvin, early or late, inspired or uninspired. 

It is hardly more than a restatement of the 
matter dwelt upon at length here two or three 
Sundays ago to say that God has put truth into 
word, and so given us a Bible, for the purpose of 
making the divine a practical working factor inside 
each man’s own individual life; not taking the 
“divine,” though, in the sense of a philosophical 
tenet, a theological credo, or an ethical model ; but 
taking the divine in its very presence, power, per- 
sonality, and pressure, so that by virtue of it we 
become organs of God, and young incarnations. A 
man is not at his best, indeed he is not a man 
fully and fairly, till he is an inspired man, and until 
his own energies gain their final touch of effective- 
ness through the power of God working within 
him to will and to do of the divine good pleasure. 
Inspiration, instead of being a lost art, is only begin- 





ning to be a discovered art. By limiting the term 
to the production of a volume of Scripture, we have 
cramped the true sphere of inspiration, and elbowed 
it into a corner, instead of frankly recognizing it 
as an atmosphere diffused through every chamber 
of Christian life and experience. And the result 
of such elbowing is evident. As soon as inspira- 
tion is once thought of as limited to the divine 
assistance by which, long time ago, a few men 
wrote the Bible, then, when that writing has been 
finished, and the sacred canon closed, inspiration 
instantly drops into the character of a relic, a holy 
curiosity, as much to be remanded to the museum 
as meteoric iron in the sphere of the mineral, or 
megatheria in that of the biological. On the con- 
trary, inspiration is a permanent constituent of the 
entire matter ; only in one case it covers the Spirit 
of God going forth into the forms of lettered truth 
through the mind and hand of Jeremiah or of St. 
John; in another case it covers the Spirit of God 
going forth into forms of thought, feeling, purpose, 
and power through the personal instrumentality of 
such an one as Abraham, David, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Wesley, or any of us whose heart is so keyed to 
the mind of God as to be able to vibrate with the 
tones of his Spirit ; like the Molian harp which is 
so delicately strung as to tremble melodiously in 
the presence of the great spirit of music that lurks 
inaudible in the air. Inspired power to write a 
divine Bible; inspired power to live a divine life ; 
inspired power to conceive or achieve a divine 
purpose—each of them is as a separate colored 
ray that issues into the air after its passage through 
the prism of the human spirit; but one of these 
just as much as another sprung out of the original 
white beam of the Spirit of God. 

To be a Christian, then, I say, is to live with a 
divine life; and to secure that result is the object 
which God had in giving to us a book—an instru- 
ment, therefore, whose prime value lies only in its 
competency to contribute to the realization and 
maintenance in men of the Spirit of God as the law 
and the material of life. 

Men early broke away from God; tried to be- 
come human animals only ; to keep the casket and 
to put the jewel at the pawnbroker’s; hid behind 
the trees in the garden—a picture six thousand 
years old, but as true and fresh as when first 
painted; tried to live a life, not that had no idea 
of God in it, but that had no God in it, which is 
another matter. Revelation began then, and, under 
one form or another, has continued until this morn- 
ing, with the intent of reconnecting that which by 
sin had become disconnected ; to complete the cir- 
cuit, so that man’s heart shall flash with God’s light 
and beat with God’s life, become a vivid crumb of 
incarnation—each man competent to become spirit- 
ually leafy, flowery, and fruity because abiding in 
the divine vine; every man a true live branch of 
God; ason of God because born of God; enshrin- 
ing a spark of God’s life; a particular avatar. 
These broken sentences are only an attempt to 
think at the level of God’s thought as Christ has 
stated it, and as some of Christ’s men and women 
have tried to live it—yes, and have succeeded in 
living it. We are going to get along vastly better, 
quarrel a great deal less with ourselves and a great 
deal less with other people, if we let Christianity 
mean a great deal to us than if we let it mean only 
an easy little. It will never make much of us un- 
less we make much of it. 

God's desire and design being, then, to become in 
men a governing and actuating presence, the Bible 
is a record of some of the attempts that He has made 
to accomplish that design—attempts that have 
varied greatly according to the circumstances of the 
diversified peoples with whom he has had to deal, 
and the altered times during which his efforts to 
that end have been prosecuted. Such an apprecia- 
tion of the case on our part involves in it very dis- 
tinct convictions as to the unequal value of different 
portions of the Bible, considered as a storehouse of 
present spiritual pabulum. We believe in the Old 
Testament. And not only that, we believe in the 
inspiration of the Old Testament—meaning by in- 
spiration exactly what St. Peter meant when he 
said that it was the production of holy men of God 
who spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
But, granting all of that, because the Book of Levit- 
icus, for example, was inspired, it does not necessa- 
rily follow that we, and the children in our homes 
and Sunday-schools to-day, cannot be more nutri- 
tiously employed than in the attempt to masticate 
and digest the Book of Leviticus. We are seeking 
to have established and maintained, in ourselves and 
in our children, the Divine Spirit as the controlling 
principle of life ; and because the way of accomplish- 





ing this narrated in Leviticus was good for the 
Hebrews four thousand five hundred years ago, it 
does not follow that it is the thing for us to-day. 
Even things that God makes wear out; even insti- 
tutions that he originates may have only a tempo- 
rary existence; and even Scripture, that his own 
Spirit has inspired, may possess only a provisional 
value. God inspired the architecture of the 
ark; but even if we had the ark back again, 
and old Noah to captain it, and Shem as first 
mate, it would stand no chance beside a Cunarder ; 
and people who believed that the ark’s build and 
proportions were divinely prescribed would be as 
shy about going aboard of her as anybody else ; 
and their shyness would be perfectly consistent 
with an intelligent faith in that inspiration. The 
Holy Spirit is not dated, but the particular forms 
into which that Spirit throws itself bear marks both 
of time and locality. We read the Old Testament 
at every Sabbath service, morning and evening ; 
but, as has been distinctly stated, the prime pur- 
pose of such a selection is to open wide the door 
for a New Testament selection to follow it. We 
gain a wealthier sense of the New Covenant by 
prefacing it with samplings from the old covenant 
which it has displaced. To this end the impreca- 
tory psalms make a capital prelude to our Lord’s 
prayer of intercession; and the presentiments of 
Isaiah bring out in only more impressive relief the 
full-blossomed consciousness of St. John and St. 
Paul. The two Testaments are pertinent to dis- 
tinct times, and are not in the same way relevant 
to all times ; and we confuse things when we treat 
them as though they were. If now (as is the cus- 
tom in a good many of our Sunday-schools) —if now 
six months of the Sunday-school year be devoted 
to the Old Testament by itself, and the other six 
months to the New Testament, the only impression 
that is possible to be left upon the mind of either 
the young or the adult pupils is that, no matter 
where in the Bible a thing occurs, no matter when 
a thing was written or who wrote it, it is all of it 
equally relevant to the matter of Christian character 
and life. The Old Testament is inspired narrative 
of the world’s first steps in holiness, and some of 
those steps exceedingly short and shambling, and 
if you crowd back either yourselves or your chil 
dren or your pupils on to those records, and try to 
make them a true constituent part of to-day’s nur- 
ture, you are only trying to make people walk in 
twilight after the sun is risen; you are only keep- 
ing them thumbing the primer after they are 
competent to read more difficult sentences that 
are loaded with a riper, richer meaning. Without 
doubt the Old Testament is the foundation of the 
New. So the basement of your house, with its en- 
compassing masonry, makes out the foundation of 
the stories above ; but that is not a reason why you 
should spend twelve hours of every day down 
cellar. Certainly the Old Testament has a Gospel 
reference and is full of anticipatory suggestion ; 
and if it can be taught in a way to exhibit that 
character, there is a great deal to be said for it. 
But even that is surveying the Gospel through pre- 
sentiments that are hundreds and in some instances 
thousands of years old ; and any glorious prospect 
that you are permitted to stand in the immediate 
presence of, you are not going to retreat from fifty 
or ahundred miles for the purpose of surveying it 
through a telescope, even though that telescope were 
the handiwork of God himself. I appreciate how 
many cleavage lines there are in all this into which 
shafts of criticism can be thrust. The only thing 
in it all that I care to stand for is that the 
Old Testament is not the latest thing out. 
What we want is the last dispatch. Monday’s 
paper is not news after Tuesday’s paper is on the 
street. Better let the Old Testament entirely alone 
than handle it in such a way as to leave the im- 
pression that old and new are all of one piece, and 
that piece of a homogeneous texture. God made 
Mosaism pure and simple, and God made Gospel 
pure and simple ; but he never made a conglomerate 
of the two, as is done by preachers and Sunday- 
school teachers every Sabbath of the year. No 
man was ever more thoroughly steeped in Judaism 
than was St. Paul before his conversion; but the 
secret of St. Paul’s hold upon his own times and all 
the centuries since was that in his conversion he was 
wholly taken possession of by the spirit of the new 
covenant of faith, and, in consequence, the old cove- 
nant of works was driven out of him as a dead thing; 
and wherever you find a man all over engrossed 
with the single idea of an immanent Christ, and all 
over mastered by the undivided imperialism of an 
immanent Christ, you get some of St. Paul back 
again, and little patches of Luther and the German 
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Reformation springing up all around him. “The 
law,” said St. Paul, “is a schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ,” and adds that when we get to Christ 
we don’t want any more schoolmaster. To be a 
Christian is not simply to behave with propriety ; 
it is to live after the power of a divinely quickened 
and renewed life; and specific statutes and carnal 
ordinances are not even tangent to the genius of the 
matter, though scratched on granite by the very 
finger of God. 

The kingdom of God is not in word, but in power. 
So much for the old word; now a little about the 
new—what we call the Gospel. 

Recognizing the imperialism of the Divine Spirit 
working in us as the quintessence of the entire mat- 
ter will be likely to shift a little the angle at which 
even New Testament Scripture stands to us. It is 
very difficult to recover from the notion and the 
superstition that a written Bible is somehow the 
very substance of our holy religion, and that the 
written New Testament is the Gospel. We may 
have read a thousand times those words of St. Paul 
in the First of Romans, “The gospel of Christ is 
the power of God unto salvation,” without realizing 
that, when he stated that, the Gospel was entirely 
without written documents. It is almost as difficult 
for us to break loose from the fascination of the 
letter as it was for the scribes and Pharisees in the 
time of Jesus. In his Epistle to the Corinthians 
the Apostle writes: “The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life ;” and then we go about imagining 
that it was only the “letter” in its connection with 
the old covenant that had in it such possibilities 
of peril. We set up a truth, enunciate it or Jetter 
it as definitely as we can, line it as sharply as we 
know how, and then, because the truth happens to 
have been taken from the right hand instead of 
the left hand of the apocrypha, suppose that it 
is not a case of “letter” at all, but of “spirit,” 
as though the question were only which covenant 
it came from, and not whether it had been 
tied up into the hard knot of a hempen sen- 
tence. The kingdom of God is not in word, but 
in power; it may be a word in Chronicles or a word 
in the record of St. John; word is not kingdom, 
power is kingdom. Words, even the words of the 
Lord are only shapes out into which his Spirit runs 
and tries to give token of its presence and might. 
The written pages from Matthew to Revelation did 
not make Christianity ; Christianity made the writ- 
ten pages from Matthew to Revelation. Words 
are the accident of the matter. Christ wrote noth- 
ing, and gave no orders to his disciples to write 
anything. It is easier to carry a book around in 
our pocket than it is to carry God’s Spirit around 
in our life, and that explains a good deal of the 
bookishness of the entire business. But Gospel, all 
shifts aside, is powér. Gospel. all shifts aside, is 
life, divine life. Jesus Christ is the Gospel. ‘I 
am the way; I am the truth; I am the life; I am 
the whole thing,” said he ; and to-day, this morning, 
here in this church, to be a Christian is not to know 
a book, but to be knit into the Son of God. There 
was no book in St. John’s piety, or in St. Peter’s, 
or in St. Paul’s. “I know whom I have believed,” 
not what I have believed. This of course is not 
to recommend the disuse of the Christian Script- 
ures. They subserve a necessary purpose. They 
are highway over which men are to be led to Christ— 
Christ who is the same presence and certain power 
to-day that he was when he trod the streets of Jeru- 
salem and the country roads of Galilee. The error 
does not lie in using the written records as an in- 
strument, but in treating them as a finality—in 
treating them as a substitute for Christ; a 
something to be used because we can do nothing 
better; a record of what Christ used to do when 
he was here,and to be made much of because 
he is gone and isn’t doing anything here now. 
Whether we have ever thought that all out in 
words or not, the presence of that idea in the 
air lies all about us as a stupefying anodyne. We 
are in danger of trying to live on an inspired de- 
scription of Christ and a verbal photograph of him 
instead of succeeding in living on Christ. There 
is a Bible worship which is idolatry, and which 
puts a written image in Christ’s stead, making the 
Bible an idol of the Lord instead of an open door 
conducting to his presence. We cannot live on a 
history—even an inspired history. We cannot 
browse on antiquity and grow fat—even a divine 
antiquity. Christ told his disciples that it was 
expedient for them that he go away ; to their advan- 
tage that he go away, because he would send his 
Spirit in his stead. Instead of taking warm and 
obedient hold upon the divine presence which he 
said he would send, there is a good deal of likeli- 





hood that we shall go no further than to take hold 
upon the written Scriptures which he never said 
anything about sending. The Apostles’ Creed, 
which we so often repeat, says, “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost,” but in that creed there is not one 
word from beginning to end about the Holy Script- 
ures. Let it be said again that our criticism is not 
against the Scriptures, but against putting the 
Scriptures in the place of the Lord, as though they 
were the best thing we could have, and the 
only thing really that has survived from him 
to our own generation. This is a thoughtful 
age; men are brainy; all about us there is a 
passion for new ideas; but our most urgent 
necessity is not of idea, but of power; what we 
need most is not schooling, but baptism. The real 
Gospel that is in the world to-day is not the 
Scriptures, but Christ and them that are alive in 
him. We are not quite arrived at the domain of 
what deserves to be called faith till we are passed 
over from the region of idea into that of power. 
Faith is not assent to any theory of Scripture, or 
to anything that Scripture contains, or to all that 
it contains. Faith is not so much a condition 
wherein we hold ¢o something or somebody as that 
in which we are held by something or somebody. 
It is not holding a doctrine, but being held by a 
person. The magnetized filings stick to the steel 
not because they try so hard to stick, but because 
the steel has captured them. No man has got to 
the earnest part of the matter, nor to the safe part 
of it, till he has found out for himself that Chris- 
tianity does not consist in holding religious opinions 
that he can let go of, but in being held in the 
strong embrace of God, who has no intention of 
letting go of him. Ideas wear out and lose their 
grip; no man is proof against dying an agnostic 
or an atheist till he has been pentecosted. A 
child’s faith as toward his mother is not faith that 
what his mother says is true: it is faith in his 
mother ; the hiding of himself in the bundle of one 
life that enwraps them both, so that he lives in the 
sweep of her inspitation, and grows up toward 
manhood by the appropriation of personal vigor, 
wisdom, and sweetness hourly made over to him 
from her. And that is cast in the same mold as 
Gospel faith, which is as a cord by which the 
living Christ holds the living believer to himself. 
It is not a rope of idea, nor a shred of sentiment, 
nor a strand of aspiration, but it is an ingraft by 
which we become hid with Christ in God, so that 
our deeds become divine apocalypse and our lives 
God’s blossoms. 

The time come speedily, O God, when that type 
of Christianity shall prevail among us; when we 
shall give over quibbling about the small matters 
of it all; when words shall be understood by us to 
be but the types of realities ; when formula and 
ceremonial shall be respected as being but the 
shadow of thy form and the fringe of thy gar- 
ment; when even the Holy Word shall be rever- 
enced as being no more than the suggestion of thy 
glory and the outer court of thy presence; our 
faith be not a holding to things, nor even a holding 
to thee, but a being held by thee, so that alike in 
inward thought and outward act we shall be under 
thy dominance, our lives the small reflection of 
thine, and so instinct with the eternal Spirit of 
Christ that our presence, because thou art in it, 
shall tell upon men divinely, and our touch, because 
thou art in it, become to them the conveyance of 


Gospel light, liberty, and life ! 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
THE GREATNESS OF LOVE. 
(1 Cor. xiii., 1-13.) 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


E have here described in beautiful language 

the worth and greatness of love. If we all 

could learn it by heart, and in unison repeat it at 

our prayer-meeting, it would be a helpful exercise. 
In five respects he shows the greatness of love. 

1. The very manner of using the word manifests 
its greatness. It is to be regretted that our old 
version limited rather than broadened its meaning, 
by rendering it “charity.” To-day this word is 
generally applied to benevolence, either in the way 
of generous bestowal of alms or of generous con- 
sideration of others. But as Paul meant it, it was 
love in the very highest and purest sense. It is 
a purely Biblical word, never, I believe, having been 
used in the classics. It is a common and favorite 
word with Paul and Peter and Jude. It is used in 


1 For the week beginning January 19, 1890, 





that immortal description of God, “God is love,” 
and this great attribute in God is what we are most 
to desire and eagerly to seek. It is not confined to 
love of our own kindred, nor of those to whom we 
are attracted naturally, nor of those in our vicinity. 
It embraces all, even our enemies, and those in the 
ends of the earth whom we have neverseen. It is 
the product of Christianity, whose overmastering 
thought of God is of one who loves the world, the 
sinful and undeserving world. 

2. The greatness of love is seen in the fact that 
the most remarkable combination of gifts is worth- 
less morally without this. And he mentions five, 
held in highest esteem among men—the magic of 
eloquence, the profound wisdom of instruction, the 
amazing accomplishments of faith, the generosity 
of benevolence, the courage of martyrdom. They 
are to-day held so highly that the mere attributing 
of the possession of any one to a man almost canon- 
izes him in the popular estimation. Paul of course 
does not mean that men of this description cannot 
succeed without love. He means that these men, 
unless permeated with love, are, morally, failures. 
Love is needed to give worth to character. Attain- 
ments do not make character. 

3. He then shows the greatness of love by de. 
scribing what it will enable one to do. And cer- 
tainly the world would be a very paradise, with this 
realized. The fact that love can do this proves its 
greatness. The fact that only love can do this is 
still greater proof. So here is a description of a 
man controlled by love. And what is it but a man 
of God? He will be long-suffering, kind, free 
from envy and jealousy, free from conceit and 
pride ; his conduct will be orderly and well behaved ; 
he will be self-sacrificing ; not provoked either by 
slights or sensitiveness; not keeping, as do some, 
a careful note-book of the evils done him ; he is sad 
at wickedness and exultant in the truth, is pa- 
tient to any extremity, and covers others, even in 
his thought, with the mantle of appreciation and 
trust ; he is hopeful in all things and enduring. 
What is this but to possess ideal greatness? And 
nothing but love can produce this condition of 
character. 

4. Fourth, Paul describes love’s greatness by 
showing that it abides eternal, while these matchless 
gifts have their day and pass away. The man who 
had mere eloquence or wisdom, or in an outward 
fashion gave money, or even died for his opinions, 
would possess no abiding character unless animated 
by love. But love is abiding. 

5. The greatest description of the worth of love 
is its superiority in the circle of eternal virtues. 
He implies that the three sisterly graces which 
describe our eternal life are faith, hope, love. 
And even here, queen among queens, will love 
reign resplendent. The chief characteristic of 
heaven’s character will be love. “Above all 
things put on love, which is the bond of perfectness.” 

References (translated “charity”): 1 Cor. 
viii., 1—xiv., 1—xvi., 14; Col. iii., 14; 1 Thess. iii., 
6; 2 Thess. i.,3; 1 Tim. i, 5—iv,12; 2 Peter 
i., 5-7. (‘*Love:”) Rom. v., 5—xii., 9—xiii., 10 ; 
Eph. v., 2; Phil. i., 9; Col. ii., 2; 2 Cor. vi., 6; 
1 Thess. v., 8. 

Daily Readings: (1) Gal. v., 1-12; (2) Gal. v., 
13-24; (3) Eph. iv., 1-16; (4) 1 Thess. v., 1-11; 
(5)1 Tim. vi. 11-19; (6) 1 Peter iv., 7-11; (7) 
1 Cor. xiii., 1-13. 








Don’t worry. 

Don’t hurry. 
slow.” 

“Simplify! simplify! simplify !” 

Don’t overeat. Don’t starve. “ Let your mod- 


“ Too swift arrives as tardy as too 


.eration be known to all men.” 


Court the fresh air day and night. 
knew what was in the air !” 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep is Nature’s 
benediction. 

Spend less nervous energy each day than you 
make. 

Be cheerful. “A light heart lives long.” 

Think only healthful thoughts. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

“Seek peace and pursue it.” 

“Work like a man; but don’t be worked to 
death.” 

Avoid passion and excitement. A moment's 
anger may be fatal. 

Associate with healthy people. 
gious as well as disease. 

Don’t carry the whole world on your shoulders, 
far less the universe. Trust the Eternal. 

Never despair, “ Lost hope is a iatal disease.” 


“Oh, if you 


Health is conta- 





